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THE   PORTRAITS  OF  SIR  WALTER   RALEGH 

BY  LIONEL  CUST. 

THE  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  has  always  been  cherished  by 
his  native  country  of  England,  and  not  only  in  the  counties  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  with  which  his  name  has  special  associations.  In  Ireland 
Ralegh's  name  is  remembered  with  mixed  feelings  of  dread,  respect, 
and  gratitude.  Above  all  these  tributes  to  his  memory  should  be 
placed  the  undying  gratitude  of  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  the 
man  who  laid  the  first  foundations  not  only  of  the  British  Empire  as 
we  know  it  in  the  twentieth  century,  but  incidentally  of  the  great 
American  nation,  which  during  the  late  world  war  linked  hands  with 
its  mother-country  in  the  determination  to  resist  and  crush  the  tyrant 
and  usurper,  and  to  establish  and  protect  the  right  of  free  government 
by  the  nations  now  inhabiting  the  civilized  world,  in  whatever  form 
may  seem  to  be  consistent  with  those  laws  of  justice,  honesty,  and 
mercy,  by  which  humanity  should  and  must  be  directed. 

The  facts  of  Ralegh's  life  are  well  known,  and  the  celebration  of 
the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  death  held  in  1918,  was  the 
occasion  for  reminding  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  of  their  debt  to  this 
great  man.  Humanum  est  errare.  No  man,  least  of  all  a  man  of  such 
a  varied  nature  in  such  various  circumstances  of  life  as  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh,  could  be  expected  to  preserve  a  record  of  life  and  action  free 
from  slips  of  tongue  and  personal  action,  or  untarnished  by  the  jealousy 
and  malevolence  of  his  enemies.  Posterity  can  afford  to  '  be  to  his  faults 
a  little  kind'.  Indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  tributes  paid  by  posterity  to 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh  has  been  the  recognition  and  the  proof,  that  in 
everything  which  he  attempted,  his  object  was  honourable  and  founded 
on  truth,  and  that  his  brains,  his  fortune,  and  his  personal  activity  were 
all  exercised  and  expended  for  the  benefit  of  his  sovereign  and  his 
country,  and  not  for  his  own  selfish  aggrandisement.  Such  a  man  and 
.  such  a  career  must  inevitably  excite  jealousy  and  hostility,  sufficient  at 
the  time  to  prevail  and  exterminate,  but  never  sufficient  to  extinguish 
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the  search-light  of  historical  truth.     As  the  mind  surveys  the  history  of 
the  British  Empire  the  names  which  stand  out  by  that  of  Ralegh  are 
those  of  Hastings,  Clive,  and  Rhodes.     In  each  case,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  faults  or  weaknesses  of  character,  whatever  errors  of 
judgment  or  of  action,  however  strong  the  criticism  and  hostility  of 
their  contemporaries,  these  four  names  may  safely  be  left  to  the  calm 
and  considered  verdict  of  history  and  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  which 
gave  them  birth.     Walter  Ralegh  was  a  '  goodly  man  '.     Had  he  been 
otherwise   he   would    never   have   attracted   the   attention    of  Queen 
Elizabeth.     It  was  a  proof  of  her  womanliness  that  she  had  an  eye  for 
a  'goodly  man',  and  indeed,  Leicester,  Hatton,  Ralegh,  and  Essex 
make  a  fine  appearance  externally,  though  of  these  Ralegh  was  the 
only  man  worthy  of  being  the  intimate  friend  and  counsellor  of  his 
sovereign.    Unfortunately  the  personal  details  of  Ralegh's  early  life  are 
so  scanty,  that  it  is  only  from  the  painted  portraits  of  him  which  can  be 
authenticated  that  any  idea  of  his  personal  appearance  can  be  obtained. 
Aubrey,  writing  at  a  later  date,  does  say  that  Ralegh  'had  a  most 
remarkable  aspect,  an  exceeding  high  forehead,  long-faced  and  sour 
eie-lidded,  a  kind  of  pigge-eie ',  but  it  is  not  clear,  if  he  is  quoting 
a   description   from   the   life,   or   merely  one   from   a   portrait.     The 
authentic  portraits  provide  sufficient  material  for  obtaining  some  true 
idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  this  '  goodly  man '.     The  portraits 
show  that  he  was  six  feet  or  more  in  height,  well  and  substantially 
made,  with  a  straight,  commanding  figure.     His  face  was  somewhat 
long  with  a  strong  chin,  pronounced  but  well-shaped  nose  and  high 
forehead.     His  hair  was  thick  and  clustering,  inclining  to  black  in  hue, 
and  he  wore  it  cut  close  over  the  lower  part  of  his  face  ending  in 
a  short,  peaked  beard.     In  later  years  after  a  period  of  captivity  and 
ill  health  he  became,  as  might  be  expected,  heavier  in  bulk,  and  the 
dark  hair  became  tinged  in  natural  course  with  grey  and  was  less 
carefully  trimmed  around  the  face.     From  the  personal  details  of  his 
life  he  is  shown  to  have  been  not  only  magnificent  in  his  dress,  but 
careful  of  his  person,  and  it  was  only  on  the  last  day  of  his  life  that  he 
neglected  to  have  his  hair  dressed  as  usual. 

Early  in  life  he  was  noted  for  the  magnificence  of  his  clothes,  even 
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at  a  court  where  external  appearances  carried  such  weight,  and  at 
a  period  when  the  extravagance  of  fashion  at  the  French,  Spanish,  and 
Austrian  courts  made  dress  a  matter  of  international  competition.  Fine 
clothes,  such  as  Ralegh  wore  to  the  end  of  his  days,  were  not  a  mere 
foible  of  vanity,  but  part  of  a  deliberate  programme  in  his  career. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  petit-maitre  about  Ralegh,  as  there  was  about 
the  brilliant  but  disreputable  inignons  of  the  Valois  Court  in  France. 

There  exists,  unfortunately,  no  likeness  of  Ralegh  during  the  period 
of  his  military  service  in  Ireland.  The  series  of  portraits  begins  only 
when  Ralegh  had  established  himself  as  a  powerful  favourite  at  court. 

Imperial  Gallery,  Vienna.    Collection  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Tirol.   [Plate  i  (A).] 

THE  earliest  known  portraits  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  are  due  to  the  interest  shown  in 
his  career  by  foreign  potentates.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Tirol,  second  son  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  I,  initiated  a  family  taste  for  collecting  works  of  art,  which  he  passed 
on  to  his  nephew,  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  Among  other  collections  he  followed  a 
practice,  prevalent  during  the  sixteenth  century,  of  forming  a  collection  of  portraits  of  the 
most  remarkable  characters  in  the  history  of  his  time.  Whereas  for  the  most  part  these 
collections  were  drawings,  taken  from  existing  portraits,  or  from  life,  and  collected  into 
volumes  such  as  those  containing  the  portraits  of  the  French  Court  and  nobility,  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand  availed  himself  of  the  newly  developed  art  of  portrait-painting  in 
miniature.  He  selected  a  competent  artist,  and  entrusted  him  with  a  commission  to  travel 
about  Europe  and  collect  the  portraits  of  such  individuals  as  were  of  value  to  the  arch- 
duke's collection.  A  special  size  of  portrait  was  fixed.  The  collection  thus  formed  by  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand  was  placed  by  him  in  his  castle  at  Ambras  near  Innsbruck,  and  when 
the  famous  Ambras  collection  of  works  of  art,  armour,  and  the  like,  was  moved  in  1806 
to  Vienna,  and  incorporated  with  the  vast  imperial  collection,  the  archduke's  collection  of 
miniatures  found  its  way  to  Vienna,  where  it  is  installed  in  a  separate  gallery  of  its  own. 
There  are  not  many  portraits  in  this  collection  relating  to  the  history  of  England,  but  the 
few  that  are  there  have  a  peculiar  interest.  Two  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  one  each  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  James  I,  and  Anne  of  Denmark,  are  there  for  fairly  obvious  reasons.  The 
only  other  personages  represented  are  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh.  In  the  case  of  Drake  and  Ralegh  two  portraits  of  each  are  in  the 
collection.  The  portraits  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  are  of  special  interest,  for  not  only  are 
both  earlier  in  date  than  any  portrait  of  him  in  England,  but  the  archduke  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  an  original  miniature  portrait  of  Ralegh,  evidently  painted  by  Nicholas 
Hilliard.  This  is  the  earliest  likeness  of  Ralegh  known,  and  must  have  been  painted  in 
1582,  shortly  after  Ralegh's  first  appearance  at  court  after  his  service  in  Ireland,  and  his 
startling  rise  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  queen. 

In  this  miniature  portrait,  which  shows  Ralegh  in  rich  doublet  and  cloak,  jewelled  cap, 
and  high  wheel  ruff,  he  has  the  well-known  dark,  curly  hair,  but  only  a  slight  moustache, 
and  a  dark  tuft  or  imperial  upon  his  chin.  It  was  thus  that  Ralegh  must  have  looked 
when  the  famous  episode  occurred  of  his  laying  down  his  cloak  for  the  queen  to  walk  over 
on  a  '  plashy  place ',  an  episode  which  has  withstood  the  doubts  and  criticisms  of  many 
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destructive  historians,  and  is  in  itself  a  tribute  to  the  veracity  of  old  Thomas  Fuller  who 
first  put  the  story  into  print. 

Besides  this  important  miniature,  the  archduke  procured  one  taken  about  two  years 
later,  perhaps  by  a  French  artist,  evidently  based  on  a  portrait  by  Hilliard,  if  not  by 
Hilliard  himself  [Plate  i  (B)].  In  this  portrait  Ralegh  is  shown  with  a  further  growth  of 
hair  upon  his  face,  such  as  became  familiar  in  his  later  portraits.  This  second  portrait  is 
inscribed  Le  Sr  Gait.  Raule  Chevallier  Premier  Mignon  de  la  Reine  D 'Angle-.  This  portrait 
shows  Ralegh  in  1584,  about  the  date  of  the  enterprise  to  Virginia,  and  when  he  was  at 
the  zenith  of  his  influence  over  the  heart  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  exact  date  on  which 
she  conferred  on  Ralegh  the  honour  of  knighthood  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have  been 
soon  after  the  date  when  the  queen  gave  the  name  of  Virginia  to  the  first  British  colony, 
and  before  February  1584/5,  when  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  sent  word  home  to 
Philip  III  that  the  queen  had  knighted  Ralegh,  her  favourite.  In  his  seal  of  office,  as 
Governor  of  Virginia,  which  is  dated  1584,  Ralegh  is  described  as  Miles.  These  two 
miniature-portraits  at  Vienna,  therefore,  represent  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  at  the  most  attractive 
and  exciting  period  of  his  career. 

National  Portrait  Gallery.     [Plate  n  (B).] 

1588.  Standing  figure  to  below  the  waist,  rich  white  brocade  doublet  with  raised 
pattern,  lined  with  pinkish  lilac,  18  large  white  rosettes,  clusters  of  pearls,  down  the  front, 
which  ends  in  a  peascod  point ;  round  the  lowest  rosette  but  one  passes  a  narrow  black 
gold-embroidered  sword-belt,  only  the  pommel  of  the  sword  being  visible  under  a  heavy 
black  velvet  cloak  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  ornamented  with  silver-braid  stripes,  embroidered 
with  pearls,  each  ending  in  a  knot  of  three  large  pearls,  with  a  broad  sable  fur  collar,  the 
cloak  being  hung  over  the  left  shoulder  and  arm  only.  The  trunks  are  of  black  cloth,  with 
gold  embroidery  similar  to  the  sword-belt ;  small  plain  cambric  collar,  and  cuff  on  right 
wrist ;  high  square  forehead,  dark  curling  hair,  short  clipped  hair  on  cheeks  and  chin, 
ending  in  a  pointed  beard  with  parting  in  the  middle,  ending  in  a  double  tip  to  the  beard, 
moustache  slightly  turned  up  at  the  ends;  large  dark  almond-shaped  eyes,  with  well 
marked  eyebrows,  slightly  turning  up  at  the  outside  corner  of  the  eye-socket;  strong 
broad  nose.  In  the  left  ear  an  ear-ring  with  two  large  pearls ;  right  hand,  with  no  rings, 
resting  on  a  table. 

Inscribed  to  the  spectator's  left,  on  a  level  with  the  eyes,  AMORE  ET  VIRTUTE,  and  to 
the  right,  .ETATIS  sv^:  34  A°.  1588.  In  the  upper  corner  on  the  left  the  crescent  moon  with 
human  face.  In  the  upper  corner,  to  the  right,  a  second  inscription :  .STATIS  SV.E  34. 
AN.  1588:  apparently  a  later  inscription  than  the  first.  (Panel  36x30  inches.) 

This  portrait  belonged  to  his  brother,  Sir  Carew  Ralegh,  at  Downton  House,  Salisbury, 
where  it  was  seen  by  Aubrey,  who  says,  '  In  the  great  parlour  of  Downton,  at  Mr  Raleigh's, 
is  a  good  piece  (an  original)  of  Sir  W.  in  a  white  sattin  doublet,  all  embroidered  with  rich 
pearles,  and  a  mighty  rich  chaine  of  great  pearles  about  his  neck.  The  old  servants  have 
told  me  that  the  pearles  were  neer  as  big  as  the  painted  ones.  He  had  a  most  remarkable 
aspect,  an  exceeding  high  forehead,  long  faced,  and  sour  eie-lidded,  a  kind  of  pigge-eie.' 

This  portrait  remained  at  Downton  until  1857,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  being  one  of  the  first  portraits  to  be  acquired  for  the 
National  collection. 

Knole,  Sevenoaks  (Lord  Sackville).     [Plate  n  (A).] 

1598  (?).  Standing  figure  to  the  knees,  with  silver  body-armour,  the  breast-plate  ending 
in  peascod  fashion ;  rich  brocade  short  trunks,  heavily  embroidered  with  pearls,  and  plain 
white  canions;  rich  baldric  of  silver  braid  embroidered  with  pearls;  truncheon  in  right 
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hand,  left  on  hilt  of  the  sword.  On  a  table  behind,  a  helmet  with  five  large  white  feather 
plumes,  set  with  jewels  in  the  feathers.  Dark  hair,  ending  on  the  chin  in  a  peaked  beard  ; 
high  square  forehead.  Behind  him  a  tent,  on  which  hangs  a  shield  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  Ralegh. 

This  portrait  represents  Ralegh  as  Captain  of  the  Queen's  Guard,  but  the  silver 
armour  and  the  tent  most  probably  denote  the  special  armour  worn  by  men  of  fashion 
when  competing  in  the  tilt-yard,  such  a  tournament  being  held  each  year  on  the  queen's 
birthday.  Oldys,  in  his  Life  of  Ralegh  writes,  '  I  have  somewhere  read  of  his  curious  fine 
armory ;  and,  as  I  remember,  that  part  of  it  is,  or  was  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London  ; 
but  it  is  more  apparent  that,  probably  for  some  of  those  grand  entertainments,  he  either 
made  himself,  or  was  presented  by  his  royal  mistress  with,  a  suit  of  armour  all  of  solid 
silver;  for  there  are  still  in  being,  not  only  ancient  paintings,  representing  him  about  this 
part  of  her  reign  in  that  glittering  and  war-like  habiliment,  as  hereafter  will  be  further 
described.' 

White  and  silver  seem  to  have  been  the  colours  for  the  dress  of  members  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  household,  both  for  men  and  for  women.  A  somewhat  similar  suit  of  armour 
is  worn  by  Robert  Radcliffe,  fifth  Earl  of  Sussex,  together  with  a  helmet  of  even  more 
fantastic  jewelled  plumes,  in  the  whole-length  portrait,  once  at  Lumley  Castle,  and  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Henry  Harris  (see  Walpole  Society,  Third  Annual,  Plate  xni).  Young 
Roger  North  also  appears  similarly  accoutred  in  the  whole-length  portrait  at  Wroxton 
Abbey  (ibid.,  Plate  xv),  and  Henry  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton,  in  a  similar  portrait 
(ibid.,  Plate  xiv).  The  Earl  of  Essex  also  appears  in  white  and  silver  armour  in  a  whole- 
length  portrait  at  Woburn  Abbey  (ibid.,  Plate  xn). 

Such  men  as  Ralegh,  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Southampton,  would  compete  in  extravagance 
at  the  tilt-yard  on  the  queen's  birthday.  One  special  occasion  may  be  noted,  in  1598,  when 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh  was  known  to  be  going  to  appear  at  the  tournament  with  a  very  gallant 
train,  gorgeously  accoutred,  and  in  orange-colour  plumes,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex  tried  to 
get  an  unfair  advantage  over  his  rival  by  providing  a  more  numerous  calvacade,  and 
dubbing  them  out  exactly  in  Ralegh's  colours,  which  he  wore  himself  at  their  head. 
Clarendon  reckons  among  the  causes  of  Essex's  disgrace  '  his  glorious  feather-triumph, 
when  he  caused  two  thousand  orange-tawney  feathers,  in  despite  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  to 
come  in  the  Tilt- Yard,  even  before  her  majesty's  own  face '.  The  portrait  at  Knole  may 
refer  to  this  occasion,  but  the  feathers  are  not  orange-tawny  but  white. 

George  Vertue,  the  eminent  engraver  and  antiquary,  was  employed  at  Knole  for  some 
time  in  1728  and  the  following  years.  In  his  note-book  for  July  8,  1731,  he  writes,  '  Knowle. 
Sr  Walter  Ralegh,  half  len  :  on  bord  in  armor  standing  before  his  tent  (his  arms  and  titles 
at  len:)— it  is  a  poor  coppy  but  very  likely  to  be  as  antient  as  his  Time  and  in  that  time  or 
before  the  death  of  Queen  Eliz.  as  by  his  titles  places  offices  is  mentioned.'  This  must 
refer  to  the  portrait  still  at  Knole,  although  it  seems  to  have  suffered  so  much  that  the 
titles  have  been  cleaned  away.  (A  reproduction  is  given  in  Dr.  Brushfield's  Bibliography 
of  Ralegh.)  Four  years  later  Vertue  copied  in  miniature,  and  engraved  himself,  a  similar 
portrait,  omitting  the  tent  and  helmet  and  the  titles,  and  adding  other  accessories  below, 
such  as  maps  of  Cadiz  and  the  Azores,  and  a  globe  indicating  Guiana,  the  plate  measuring 
ii  inches  high  by  6\  inches  wide  (Plate  in).  The  engraving  is  stated  to  be  taken  '  From 
a  Picture  in  possession  of  Wm  Elwes,  Senr  Esqr,  formerly  belonging  to  Lady  Elwes, 
eldest  daughter  of  Sr  Walter,  Grandson  of  Sr  Walter  Ralegh.'  The  portrait  was  destined, 
and  used,  as  the  frontispiece  to  the  edition  of  The  History  of  the  World,  published  in  two 
volumes  in  1736,  to  which  Oldys's  Life  of  Ralegh  was  prefixed.  Oldys  himself  writes 
'  I  have  at  last  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  these  characters  united  in  that  portrait 
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of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  still  remaining  with  the  descendants  of  his  family.  It  is  a  half-length, 
representing  him  in  the  silver  armor  before-mention'd,  and  richly  adorn'd  in  the  skirts,  the 
sword  and  belt  with  diamonds,  rubies,  and  pearls.  It  seems  by  the  darkness  and  fulness 
of  the  hair,  with  the  freshness  and  clearness  of  the  countenance,  to  have  been  the  picture 
of  him  before  his  Guianian  expedition  above  related ;  but  the  inscription  upon  another 
very  old  draft  in  the  same  posture  and  habit  mentions  his  government  of  Jersey.  Fuller 
to  describe  this  piece  here  will  be  needless,  since  he  is  now  brought  into  sculpture  by  an 
excellent  hand  and  ready  to  be  made  public.'  Oldys  further  states  that  the  first-named 
portrait  is  '  in  the  possession  of  Captain  William  Elwes  nephew  of  the  Lady  Elwes, 
granddaughter  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  and  to  that  gentleman  we  are  obliged  for  the  liberty 
of  bringing  the  same  into  print '.  The  second  portrait  is  stated  to  be  '  among  the  collections 
of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Dorset  at  Knole  in  Kent'.  It  is  clear  from  this  statement  that 
the  portrait,  which  Vertue  copied  and  engraved  in  1735,  was  not  that  which  he  saw  and 
noted  at  Knole  in  1731,  and  that  the  Knole  portrait  is  only  a  copy  of  that  which  in  1735 
was  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Elwes  family. 

Another  version  of  the  same  portrait  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke  at  Wimpole,  and  was  sold  at  Christie's  in  1888  to  a  Mr.  Reid,  but  was  evidently 
bought  in,  as  it  is  still  at  Wimpole  in  the  possession  of  Viscount  Clifden.  This  portrait 
enjoyed  some  reputation,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution  in  1846  (No.  198),  and 
again  at  the  National  Portrait  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington  in  1866  (No.  345).  It  differs 
from  the  portrait  at  Knole  in  that  it  has  a  plain  background,  shows  less  figure,  and  the 
truncheon  is  held  upwards,  to  get  it  within  the  canvas.  The  treatment  of  the  hair  and  the 
lace  collar  corresponds  with  the  engraving  by  Vertue  rather  than  with  the  painting  at 
Knole,  and  the  Wimpole  version  appears  to  be  a  copy  of  later  date,  perhaps  by  Vertue 
himself.  A  lim  ning  by  George  Vertue  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  was  sold  at  Christie's  on 
July  8,  1914. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  with  the  companion  portrait 
of  Lady  Ralegh,  which  belonged  to  the  Elwes  family  has  still  to  be  traced.  The  eldest 
daughter  and  coheiress  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  of  East  Horsley  married  in  the  first  place 
Sir  John  Elwes  of  Grove  House,  Fulham,  who  died  in  March  1701/2,  and  secondly, 
a  relative,  Colonel  Thomas  Ralegh,  of  Acton,  Middlesex.  She  died  in  1715,  and  is  stated 
to  have  left  no  issue  by  either  husband,  although  a  Philippa  Elwes,  spinster,  was 
administratrix  in  1734  of  Lady  Elwes's  will,  and  in  1728  that  of  Colonel  Thomas  Ralegh. 

Captain  William  Elwes  was  youngest  son  of  Sir  George  Elwes,  Bart.,  of  Stoke  College, 
Suffolk.  He  married  Philippa,  daughter  of  Oliver  Weekes  and  Philippa  Ralegh,  and 
niece  to  Elizabeth,  Lady  Elwes,  by  whom  he  was  the  father  of  Sir  William  Elwes,  who 
succeeded  as  third  baronet,  who  died  without  legitimate  issue,  and  Sir  Henry  Elwes, 
fourth  baronet,  who  died  unmarried  in  1787.  A  mystery  involves  the  lives  of  Sir  William 
and  Sir  Henry  Elwes,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  inherited  any  property  of  any  sort  from 
the  Elwes  family.  William  Elwes,  however,  left  a  son,  John  Elwes,  who  by  his  wife, 
Mary,  had  a  daughter,  Mary  Elwes,  who  married  one  Peter  Sheppard,  and  had  in  her  turn 
a  daughter,  Mary,  who  married  one  John  Forth.  Mrs.  Forth  inherited  from  her  grand- 
mother, Mary  Elwes,  a  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  which  was  pledged  as  a  security 
for  money  by  her  husband  and  never  redeemed.  This  must  have  been  the  portrait 
engraved  by  Vertue. 

Wickham  Court,  Kent.     (Sir  Henry  Farnaby-Lennard,  Bart.)     [Plate  iv.] 

Whole-length  standing  figure,  in  rich  white  brocade  doublet  and  trunks,  plain  silk 
canions,  nether  stockings  and  buff  shoes ;  over  the  doublet  a  brown  jerkin,  richly  em- 
broidered with  pearls,  open  at  the  breast  to  the  waist;  small  ruff;  black  hat  with  feather 
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fastened  in  by  a  ruby  and  pearl  brooch.     Right  hand  resting  on  a  table,  left  on  his  hip  and 
sword-belt ;  broad  garters  with  sash  ends  round  the  knees,  bows  on  buff  shoes. 

By  him  stands  his  son,  Walter  Ralegh,  dressed  in  a  blue  silk  jerkin  and  trunk  hose 
striped  with  silver,  blue  stockings  and  white  shoes,  holding  a  pair  of  gloves  in  his  right 
hand,  and  a  black  hat  in  his  left,  which  rests  on  his  hip. 

Inscribed.     1602. 

S1  Walter  Ralegh  Knight,  Lord  Warden  of 

the  Staneries  L'gen  of  the  Com 
&  of  the  Isle  of  Jarsey  &  Her  M  Lieute 
nant  general!  of  the  Counties  of  Devonshire  &  Cornwall. 

Painted  by  Marcus  Gheeraerts.    Canvas  78  x  48  inches. 

This  portrait  was  painted  for  the  Carews  of  Beddington,  the  family  of  Lady  Ralegh, 
and  has  descended  by  inheritance  to  the  present  owner. 

Oldys  speaking  of  this  portrait  says,  'Another  painting  I  have  seen  of  him,  and  this 
is  at  full-length,  probably  an  original.  ...  By  the  inscription  thereon,  partly  still  legible, 
it  appears  that  this  picture  was  painted  in  the  last  year  of  the  queen  .  .  .  and  that  his  son 
Walter,  who  is  likewise  here  drawn  by  him,  was  then  eight  years  of  age.  Further,  in  this 
picture  the  stature  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  measures  about  six  feet,  is  well  shap'd  and  not 
too  slender;  he  is  apparell'd  in  awhile  sattin  pink'd  vest,  close  sleev'd  to  the  wrist;  and 
over  the  body  of  it  a  brown  doublet,  finely  flower'd  and  embroider'd  with  pearls  ;  his  belt 
of  the  same  colour  and  ornament  in  which  hangs  his  sword ;  and  on  the  other  side,  over 
the  right  hip,  is  seen  the  pommel  of  his  dagger.  In  his  hat,  which  he  has  on,  is  a  little 
black  feather,  with  a  large  ruby  and  pearl-drop  at  the  bottom  of  the  sprig  in  the  place  of 
the  button.  His  trunks  or  breeches,  with  his  stockings  and  ribbon-garters,  fring'd  at  the 
end,  are  all  white;  and  buff  shoes,  tied  with  white  ribbons.  The  son,  standing  under  his 
left  elbow,  is  fair  and  prettily  featur'd  ;  dress'd  in  a  blue  silk  jacket  and  trowses,  guarded 
down  with  narrow  silver  galloon  ;  stockings  blue,  and  white  shoes :  gloves  in  the  right 
hand,  hat  or  cap  in  the  left,  and  a  silver  sword  by  his  side. 

'  This  picture  of  Sir  Walter  and  his  son,  did  belong  to  the  Carews  of  Beddington, 
whence,  by  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Stephen  Leonard  Baronet,  it  was 
removed  to  West  Wickam  in  Kent ;  near  which  place,  at  a  gentleman's  seat,  where  there 
is  a  copy  taken  from  it,  I  lately  saw  it.' 

This  copy  is  evidently  the  half-length  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  only,  now  at  Knole, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Tudor  Exhibition  in  1890  (No.  376),  and  has  been  frequently 
reproduced. 

The  original  portrait  was  exhibited  at  the  National  Portrait  Exhibition  at  South 
Kensington  in  1868,  and  at  the  Tudor  Exhibition  at  the  New  Gallery  in  1890  (No.  353). 
It  has  been  reproduced  in  Queen  Elizabeth  (Goupil)  by  Bishop  Creighton,  and  in  The 
Third  Annual  of  the  Walpole  Society. 

Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Stephen  Lennard,  Bart.,  married  Nicholas  Carew  of  Bed- 
dington. The  portrait  of  Ralegh  came  into  the  possession  of  her  brother  Sir  Samuel 
Lennard,  Bart.,  and  after  his  death  in  1727,  was  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  his  executor, 
Peter  Burrell,  Esq.,  when  it  was  engraved  by  Houbraken  for  Birch's  Heads.  Sir  Samuel 
left  an  illegitimate  son,  Stephen  Lennard,  whose  daughter  Mary,  married  Sir  John 
Farnaby,  Bart.,  whose  only  surviving  child  Penelope,  married  General  Sir  William  Cator, 
who  took  the  name  of  Farnaby-Lennard,  and  was  great-grandfather  of  the  present  owner. 
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National  Gallery  of  Ireland.     [Plate  v  (A).] 

1596(7).  Standing  figure  to  the  knees;  plain  white  silk  doublet  with  sleeves  under 
a  sleeveless  jerkin,  with  short  trunk  hose,  the  jerkin  and  trunks  embroidered  with  numerous 
pearls;  manifold  pleated  ruff;  right  hand  resting  on  a  stick,  left  hand  on  hilt  of  his  sword; 
long  gauze  sash  or  garter  tied  in  a  bow,  as  a  gage  <f  amour,  round  his  left  arm.  In  the  top 
corner  on  the  left  a  map  of  Cadiz.  Hair  thin  on  the  forehead,  slightly  turning  to  grey, 
beard  on  chin  squarer  in  shape,  cheeks  rather  hollow. 

Canvas  removed  from  panel,  43x33  inches.  Inscribed  in  left  upper  corner  in  small 
letters,  1598.  aet.  44. 

It  is  evidently  the  portrait  referred  to  by  Oldys,  who  says,  '  I  have  been  credibly 
inform'd  of  another  at  large,  representing  him  also  in  a  white  suit,  which  he  had  beset 
with  jewels,  to  the  value  of  threescore  thousand  pounds  :  and  that  one  diamond  thereof, 
worth  a  hundred  pounds,  remained  in  the  family  till  the  beginning  of  the  late  queen's 
reign.  In  this  picture  there  is  a  ribbon-garter  fringed  at  the  ends,  ty'd  about  his  left  arm. 
This,  according  to  the  tradition  that  remains  in  his  family,  was  his  lady's  (otherwise  might 
be  thought  one  of  the  queen's  favours  at  the  Tilt-Yard)  which  he  brought  one  morning, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  attend  her  majesty  early,  as  a  token,  that,  for  despatch,  he  had 
rode  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  since  he  took  leave  of  her  late  the  night  before.  But 
such  a  number  of  jewels,  which  might  be  call'd  extravagance  in  others,  was  no  expense  to 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  who  had  many  other  kinds  of  treasure  as  well  as  this  in  Spanish  prizes, 
or  otherwise  in  traffick  with  foreign  nations ;  and  as  for  his  stately  appearance  in,  by  wear- 
ing of  them  upon  some  special  occasions,  it  is  not  only  confirm'd  by  circumstances,  in  part 
before-mentioned,  but  also  by  some  authors,  who  are  not  expected  to  take  notice  of  it 
with  great  commendation ;  yet  the  Jesuit  Drexelius  might  perhaps  have  found  more 
dazzling  examples  to  dress  out  his  Dialogue  upon  Attire,  nearer  the  time  he  wrote  it,  and 
to  have  parallel'd  with  the  Roman  emperors  he  produces,  than  Ralegh ;  even  tho'  Sir 
Walter  might,  upon  some  great  assemblies  at  court,  have  his  very  shoes  bedeck'd  with 
precious  stones,  that  exceeded  the  value  of  six  thousand  six  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  as 
that  author  relates.' 

In  spite  of  the  date  1598  on  this  portrait  it  must  be  assigned  on  the  score  of  age  to 
a  later  period  of  his  life.  He  is  manifestly  older  than  in  the  whole-length  portrait  of  1602, 
the  date  of  this  latter  portrait  being  corroborated  by  the  age  of  the  boy,  Walter,  there 
represented  with  his  father.  The  general  appearance  of  Raleigh  in  this  portrait  would 
be  more  appropriate  to  the  date  of  his  release  from  confinement  in  the  Tower,  and  should 
be  compared  carefully  with  the  portrait  engraved  by  Simon  Passe.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  sash  or  ribbon-garter  tied  round  his  left  arm  in  this  portrait  corresponds  to  the 
ribbon-garters  worn  by  Ralegh  himself  in  the  whole-length  portrait  by  Gheeraerts,  and 
is  not  an  article  of  female  attire.  Such  a  sash  in  such  a  position  may  indicate  a  commander 
in  the  field.  The  probability  of  a  later  date  for  this  portrait  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  from  this  portrait  that  the  posthumous  miniature-portrait  was  made,  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 

This  portrait,  and  the  companion  portrait  of  Lady  Ralegh,  belonged  to  Sir  John 
Marsham,  Bart.,  whose  descendant,  Sir  Robert  Marsham,  first  Baron  Romney,  married 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell.  This  lady  re-married  John 
Carmichael,  third  Earl  of  Hyndford,  who  died  in  1750  without  surviving  issue.  Lord 
Hyndford's  cousin,  Hon.  William  Carmichael,  married  Helen,  only  child  of  Thomas  Craig 
of  Riccarton,  and  their  daughter,  Helen  Carmichael,  married  John  Gibson  of  Durie,  whose 
great-grandson,  James  Thomson  Gibson-Craig,  became  possessed  of  the  portraits  of  Sir 
Walter  and  Lady  Ralegh. 
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Engraving  by  Simon  Passe.    [Plate  vi  (A).] 

This  portrait  was  probably  due  to  the  enterprise  of  Henry  Holland,  with  his  brother 
Compton  Holland,  sons  of  the  well-known  Philemon  Holland,  M.D.,  the  translator  of 
Livy,  Xenophon,  Pliny,  and  other  classical  authors.  It  is  noteworthy  in  speaking  01 
a  connexion  between  the  Holland  family  and  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  that  Philemon  Holland 
published  in  1601  his  translation  of  the  elder  Pliny's  Natural  History,  under  the  title  of 
The  Historic  of  the  World,  and  that  this  translation  enjoyed  great  popularity,  so  that  it  is 
very  likely  to  have  been  read  and  studied  by  Ralegh.  Henry  Holland  in  1613  accompanied 
John,  Lord  Harington,  in  the  suite  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  Electress  Palatine,  on  her 
first  journey  to  her  new  home  at  Heidelberg.  It  is  very  probable  that  on  this  journey 
Holland,  who  was  already  established  as  a  bookseller  and  publisher  in  London,  took  the 
opportunity  of  transacting  business  with  the  engraving  and  publishing  family  of  De  Bry 
at  Frankfort-on-the- Maine,  and  that  of  Crispin  Van  de  Passe  at  Cologne.  The  De  Bry 
firm  had  already,  in  1599,  published  a  Latin  edition  of  Ralegh's  Discoverie  of .  .  .  Guiana, 
which  Stow  described  as  follows:  'The  whole  relation  of  which  enterprise  of  Sir  Walter 
Rawleigh  is  written  by  himselfe,  and  since  that  time  translated  almost  into  all  languages, 
and  into  Latine  exquisitively  by  Theodore  de  Brie,  in  his  three  volumes  of  the  Nauiga- 
tions  of  latter  ages.' 

Among  the  products  of  the  art  of  copper-plate  engraving,  one  which  enjoyed  very 
extensive  popularity  was  that  of  portraits  of  royal  and  illustrious  personages  of  historical 
importance ;  the  firms  of  Van  de  Passe  at  Cologne,  of  De  Bry  at  Frankfort,  of  Gustos 
and  Kilian  at  Augsburg,  issued  volumes  of  engravings  containing  portraits  of  this  character. 
Henry  Holland  seems  to  have  entered  into  arrangements  with  Crispin  Van  de  Passe  for 
the  publication  of  such  a  series  in  London,  a  school  of  engravers  being  formed  there, 
mainly  of  artists  residing  in  London  on  account  of  their  adhesion  to  the  reformed  religion. 
Compton  Holland  took  charge  of  the  copper-plates  and  superintended  the  issue  of  prints 
from  them ;  Henry  Holland  contributed  the  text,  when  required,  and  acted  as  editor  of 
the  completed  works.  The  first  complete  series  published  in  England  was  Bazilmlogia, 
or  the  Booke  of  Kings,  printed  for  Henry  Holland  and  sold  by  Compton  Holland,  which 
did  not,  however,  see  the  light  until  1618.  This  was  followed  in  1620  by  a  second  series, 
Hertcologia  Anglica,  containing  portraits  of  eminent  Englishmen,  dedicated  to  King  James  I : 
this  latter  work  was  edited  by  Henry  Holland,  but  was  published  at  the  expense  of  Crispin 
Van  de  Passe.  Two  members  of  the  Passe  family,  William  and  Simon,  had  come  to 
London  in  1612  or  1613  for  this  particular  business,  the  other  engravers  principally 
employed  being  Renold  Elstracke,  the  engraver  of  the  allegorical  title-page  to  Ralegh's 
History  of  the  World  in  1614,  and  Francis  Delaram.  The  first  book,  the  Booke  of  Kings, 
was  originally  confined  to  royal  personages,  but  was  later  issued  with  the  portraits  of 
other  eminent  men  as  a  supplement.  The  second  book,  the  Book  of  Heroes,  contains 
portraits  of  illustrious  Englishmen,  including  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
Sir  Richard  Grenville,  Thomas  Cavendish,  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  but  no  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  It  is  incredible  that  this 
omission  should  have  been  due  to  mere  inadvertence,  especially  since  a  copper-plate  with 
the  portrait  of  Ralegh,  engraved  by  Simon  Passe,  was  actually  in  existence,  in  size, 
character,  and  intention  resembling  closely  the  portraits  in  Holland's  two  publications. 
It  is  improbable  that  this  plate  should  have  been  destined  for  Ralegh's  History  of  the  World 
in  1614,  for  Simon  Passe  did  not  publish  any  engraving  in  London  before  1613,  and 
Ralegh's  book  seems  to  have  been  on  the  stocks  since  1611.  The  vindictive  spite  and  fear 
shown  by  James  I  in  any  matter  to  do  with  Ralegh  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
anonymous  publication  of  the  History  of  the  World  in  1614,  and  the  omission  of  Ralegh's 
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portrait  from  Holland's  publications,  especially  from  one  dedicated  to  King  James  himself, 
as  King  of  Virginia.  The  sudden  appearance  of  the  engraved  portrait  in  the  third  edition 
of  Ralegh's  book  in  1617  may  possibly  have  been  due  to  a  decision  to  omit,  as  a  precaution, 
Ralegh's  portrait  from  the  forthcoming  Book  of  Heroes.  The  plate  being  then  on  Compton 
Holland's  hands  was  possibly  disposed  of  to  Ralegh's  publisher,  if  not  to  Ralegh  himself, 
the  original  inscription  erased  and  a  new  and  non-committal  title  substituted.  The  plate 
is  oddly  placed  on  the  new  title-page,  and  was  evidently  designed  for  a  lesser  size,  then 
folio.  [Plate  vn  (A).] 

At  the  date  when  Simon  Passe  first  came  to  London,  Ralegh  had  already  spent  some 
years  of  confinement  in  the  Tower  of  London.  His  appearance  had  altered  since  the 
majestic  presentment  of  1602,  and  the  portrait  engraved  by  Passe  is  evidently  a  truthful 
representation,  based  on  some  drawing  or  painting  taken  from  the  life.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  presume  the  existence  of  any  actual  painting  of  which  Passe's  engraving  is  an  exact 
transcript.  The  art  of  portrait-painting,  or  picture-making,  as  it  was  then  styled,  was 
practised  by  skilful  workmen  in  ateliers,  who  could,  from  very  slight  authoritative  material, 
construct  a  portrait,  and  repeat  it  with  variations,  either  as  a  painting  or  an  engraving.  Few 
engraved  portraits  at  this  date  were  transcribed  in  direct  copy  from  some  original  painting 
in  the  manner  adopted  by  engravers  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  some  painted  portrait  in  oil  or  miniature  did  exist. 

In  this  portrait  Ralegh  is  in  middle  age,  the  hair  still  curls,  both  by  nature  and  by  art, 
but  it  has  receded  on  the  forehead,  and  the  dark  hue  is  evidently  turning  into  grey.  The 
beard  and  moustache  seem  to  have  retained  their  colour,  the  beard  being  carefully  trimmed 
and  pointed  as  before,  and  the  ends  of  the  moustache  still  turned  up.  The  hair  is  cut  close 
on  the  cheeks,  now  hollow  with  suffering  and  ill  health,  shown  also  by  the  loosened  eye- 
pits.  There  is  a  look  of  dignified  melancholy,  appropriate  to  the  situation.  Ralegh  is  still 
figured  as  a  commander,  with  a  truncheon  in  his  hand,  with  shoulder-plates  of  armour 
showing  the  leather  lining.  The  rich,  fourfold  ruff,  and  the  wristbands  of  cut  lace,  reveal 
the  splendour  of  his  dress.  Under  his  right  hand  is  a  globe,  on  which  is  a  ship  at  sea, 
and  the  name  Guiana.  The  portrait  is  set  in  an  oval  frame,  inscribed  VERA  EFFIGIES 
CLARISS"'  VIRI  DOM.  cvALTHERi  RALEGH  EQV.  AVR.,  etc.  In  the  spandrels  of  the  frame  are 
suitable  grotesque  figures,  one  holding  a  map  on  which  can  be  read  Cadiz  and  Hisp. 
Below  these  are  the  names  of  the  engraver,  Sim.  Pass,  sculp.,  and  the  publisher  of  the 
plate,  Comp.  Holland,  exc.  Below  the  portrait,  over  an  erased  inscription,  are  a  shield  with 
the  armorial  quarterings  of  Ralegh,  the  motto,  AMORE  ET  VIRTVTE,  and  the  inscription, 
'  The  true  and  lively  portraiture  of  the  honourable  and  learned  Knight  Sr  Walter  Ralegh '. 
No  impression  of  the  plate  in  its  original  state  can  be  traced,  although  it  is  stated  to 
have  a  different  motto,  FORTUNAM  EX  ALIIS,  and  the  inscription  evidently  consisted  of  six 
lines.  The  engraved  portrait  as  issued  was  the  foundation  of  all  engraved  portraits, 
published  in  the  seventeenth  century,  engraved  by  Robert  Vaughan  and  others  for  various 
publishers.  These  call  for  little  notice,  except  that  prefixed  to  Ralegh's  Instructions  to 
his  Sonne,  which  was  not  published  till  1632.  In  this  reduced  copy  the  engraver  has,  to 
suit  the  character  of  the  book,  copied  the  head,  but  clothed  the  figure  in  a  scholar's  robe 
lined  with  fur.  Below  this  print  are  four  lines  of  verse  : 

Braue  Raleigh's  outward  figure  heere  you  finde ; 

But  the  great  worth  and  sharpnesse  of  his  minde 

No  tablet  can  containe;    no  paynter's  skill 

Expresse,  seek  that  from  his  own  matchlesse  quill. 

It  is  possible  that  these  four  verses  appeared  on  the  plate,  as  originally  engraved. 
Such  verses,  like  those  written  in  Latin  by  Alexander  Brome  for  Holland's  publications, 
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are  a  usual  accessory  to  engraved  portraits  of  Ralegh's  date.  Even  greater  writers,  such 
as  Ben  Jonson,  did  not  disdain  to  write  the  dedicatory  verses  to  Ralegh's  History  of  the 
World  in  1614,  as  he  did  the  well-known  lines  on  Shakespeare's  portrait  in  the  first  folio 
edition  in  1623. 

Woodcut,  1618.     [Plate  vn  (B).] 

'  Newes  of  Sr  Walter  Rauleigh,  with  the  True  Description  of  Guiana :  as  also  a  Relation 
of  the  excellent  Gouernment,  and  much  hope  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Voyage.  Sent  from 
a  Gentleman  of  his  Fleet  to  a  most  especial  Friend  of  his  in  London.  From  the  riuer  of 
Caliana,  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  Nouemb.  17.  1617. 

London :  Printed  for  H.  G.  and  are  to  be  sold  by  J.  Wright  at  the  signe  of  the  Bible 
without  Newgate,  1618.'  410.  45  pages. 

On  the  title-page  is  a  rough  woodcut  portrait  of  Sir  W.  R.  The  end  of  the  work  is 
signed  R.  M.  (Robert  M earing). 

Two  editions  published  in  1618,  both  in  the  British  Museum  Library.  Reprinted 
in  Tracts  and  other  papers  relating  principally  to  the  Origin,  Settlement,  and  Progress  of 
the  Colonies  of  North  America  .  .  .  collected  by  Peter  Force  (vol.  iii,  no.  4).  Washington, 
8vo.  1844. 

Head  and  bust  nearly  full  face,  slightly  to  right,  bareheaded,  wide  open  collar,  steel 
gorget,  black  doublet  slashed  with  white.  3^  x  3!  inches. 

This  portrait  is  evidently  nothing  but  a  copy  from  the  engraving  by  Simon  Passe,  the 
fourfold  ruff  in  the  latter  being  altered  to  a  plainer  wired  cambric  ruff.  It  is  interesting 
as  being  a  copy  published  in  Ralegh's  lifetime. 

Engraving  by  Thomas  De  Leu.     [Plate  vi  (B).] 

This  engraving,  which  is  of  extreme  rarity,  represents  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  at  the  close 
of  his  life,  and  is  of  particular  interest.  In  this  portrait  he  is  considerably  aged,  the  hair 
having  receded  on  his  forehead,  besides  being  brushed  up  into  a  kind  of  crest  on  the  top 
of  the  head.  His  beard  is  cut  square,  not  in  a  peak  as  before.  The  cheeks  are  hollow, 
and  the  look  is  that  of  a  man  worn  with  fatigue  and  suffering.  He  wears  a  doublet  made 
of  strips  of  floriated  silk,  with  a  plain  cambric  collar. 

Below  the  portrait  is  a  cartouche  containing  a  view  of  the  capture  of  the  harbour  of 
Puerto  Real  at  Cadiz,  with  inscriptions,  English  fleete,  and  S.  Puerto  Reall.  The  whole  is 
encased  in  a  frame  of  strapwork,  with  military  emblems  at  the  four  corners.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  print  is  the  inscription  : 

Effigies  Dni  Vuallteri  Raleghi  Angli,  equitis  aurati,  clucis  Regii  satellitii,  praefectus 
Insule  lersensis,  magni  praesidis  Cornubiae,  et  Chancellarij  utriusque  duceetusCornubiae 
et  Exoniae,  qui  illustravit  Virginiam  et  Guianam  illam  plantavit  Anglis  in  hanc 
Relictis,  navibus  400  Miliaria  ingressus  est  coepit  S1'  losephi  oppidum  et 
Cumanaum  in  Paria  ipse  in  prima  acie  ductavit  classem  in  pugna  Calensi, 
coepit  Faijal  in  Asoribus,  et  alia  plurima  maximaeqj  praelitit  terra  mariq: 

This  portrait  corresponds  very  well  with  that  in  the  Dublin  Gallery,  and  may  have 
been  taken  from  it,  although  the  treatment  of  the  face,  hair,  and  ruff  is  rather  different.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  portrait  taken  from  the  life.  It  has  a  special  interest  as  having  been 
probably  published  in  Ralegh's  lifetime,  seeing  that  there  is  no  mention  of  his  death  and 
execution  in  the  inscription.  Thomas  De  Leu,  the  engraver,  a  Fleming  by  birth,  was  one 
of  the  best  engravers  in  France  of  his  day,  a  pupil  of  Jean  Rabel,  and  apparently  in  relations 
with  Theodor  De  Bry,  the  engraver  and  publisher  at  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main  who  himself 
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translated  Ralegh's  Voyage  to  Guiana  into  Latin,  and  published  it  at  Frankfort  in   1599, 
with  maps  engraved  by  De  Bry  himself. 

Miniature-portraits.     Belvoir  Castle.     (Duke  of  Rutland,  K.G.)     [Plate  v  (B)  (c).] 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  and  her  elder  son,  Lady  Ralegh  had  their  portraits 
painted  in  miniature  and  encased  together  in  an  enamelled  locket,  which  was  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Portland,  sold  in  1786,  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  K.G.,  at  Belvoir  Castle.  The  enamelled  case  is  itself 
a  remarkable  work  of  art,  and  part  of  its  design  is  a  heart-shaped  ornament,  above  which 
is  the  initial  W.,  or  perhaps  W.  W.,  and  below  the  monogram  E.  R. 

The  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  shows  him  grey-haired,  with  worn  cheeks  and 
square-cut  beard,  rather  more  bushy  than  in  the  Dublin  portrait  or  the  engraving  by 
Thomas  De  Leu.  He  wears  dark  armour  damascened  with  gold,  and  a  sash  over  the  right 
shoulder.  Below  the  portrait  is  an  oval  cartouche,  representing  the  capture  of  the  harbour 
of  Porto  Real  at  Cadiz,  similar  to  that  in  De  Leu's  engraving. 

The  companion  portrait  of  young  Walter  Ralegh  shows  a  handsome  youth  with  thick, 
dark,  bushy  hair,  not  curling  like  his  father's,  heavy  dark  eyebrows,  and  incipient  dark 
moustache.  He  wears  a  multifold  wheel-ruff,  a  pounced  doublet,  with  a  dark  jerkin  over 
which  is  a  gorget  and  a  flowered  silk  sash.  Below  is  a  cartouche  representing  the  attack 
on  S.  Thome  in  which  young  Ralegh  lost  his  life. 

The  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  is  inscribed  Aet  68,  Anno  1618  on  a  blue  back- 
ground, with  Calis  on  the  left,  and  Fial  on  the  right  of  the  cartouche.  The  portrait  of 
young  Walter  is  inscribed  Aet.  suae  24,  Anno  Do.  1618,  and  on  either  side  of  the  cartouche, 
'  Guyana '  and  '  S'  Thomae '.  Neither  date  is  strictly  accurate,  for  Sir  Walter  was  not 
more  than  sixty  at  the  most,  probably  only  sixty-four,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  young 
Walter  died  on  or  soon  after  January  i,  1617/8,  which  in  his  day  would  have  been  known 
as  1617. 

Oil-painting,  attributed  to  Marcus  Gheeraerts.     Baddesley-Clinton,  Knowle,  Warwickshire. 
(Mrs.  Dering.)    [Plate  vm.] 

Standing  figure  to  the  knees ;  black  jerkin  and  hose ;  embroidered  sword-belt ;  small 
ruff;  left  hand  on  hip  with  elbow  akimbo,  right  hand  holding  a  pen  and  resting  on  a  paper 
on  a  table.  Clustering  hair  receding  on  forehead,  full  all-round  beard,  and  moustache 
with  ends  turned  upwards;  careworn  expression  on  face  ;  brown  eyes.  In  the  background 
a  window  showing  landscape. 

This  interesting  portrait,  which  is  attributed  to  Marcus  Gheeraerts,  was  originally  at 
Sherborne  Castle,  whence  it  was  removed  to  Kingston  House,  Dorchester.  It  subse- 
quently belonged  to  Mr.  Morton  Pitt,  who  married  Margaret,  sister  to  Thomas,  Lord 
Gambier.  After  Mr.  Pitt's  death  the  portrait  was  purchased  by  Sir  William  Chatterton, 
who  had  married  Mrs.  Morton  Pitt's  niece,  and  who  presented  it  in  1840  to  the  Ralegh 
Club  in  London.  When  that  Club  was  dissolved  the  portrait  was  returned  to  Sir  William 
Chatterton,  from  whom  it  passed  to  his  niece  and  its  present  owner,  Mrs.  Dering  of 
Baddesley-Clinton,  who  has  kindly  had  it  photographed  for  this  work. 

At  first  sight  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  careworn  individual  here  represented 
can  be  the  same  person  as  the  brilliant  hero  of  the  portraits  already  reproduced.  If 
authentic,  it  must  have  been  painted  in  the  Tower  of  London,  after  the  long  imprisonment 
and  frequent  illness  had  altered  Ralegh's  personal  appearance.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
reconcile  this  portrait  with  that  engraved  by  Simon  Passe.  Its  actual  history  preserves 
a  tradition,  which  it  is  difficult  to  gainsay.  If  the  earlier  portraits  show  Ralegh,  the 
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'  mignon '  and  court  favourite,  the  soldier,  and  the  adventurer,  this  portrait  may  be  taken 
as  showing  Ralegh,  the  historian  and  philosopher,  and  the  victim  of  a  timorous  government, 
the  caged  eagle  of  his  time. 

Portraits  not  examined  or  traced. 

(1)  A  portrait  formerly  at  Compton  Castle,  near  Dartmouth. 

Oldys,  in  his  life  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  refers  to  a  presumed  portrait  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  described  in  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon  as  being  at  Compton  Castle,  near  Dart- 
mouth, and  says,  'As  for  the  picture  at  Compton,  said  by  Prince  to  be  drawn  for  Sir  H. 
Gilbert,  if  his  author,  Sir  W.  Pole,  is  no  truer  in  his  assertion  of  the  queen's  having  given 
Sir  Humphrey  the  gold  chain  represented  about  the  neck  thereof  than  he  was  in  her 
having  knighted  him,  and  there  are  no  other  signatures  besides  that  chain,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Virginia  on  the  globe,  with  the  verses  under  it  relating  thereto :  I  see  not  but  the 
picture  is  to  be  doubted,  as  rather  meant  for  his  brother  Ralegh,  who  was  honoured  with 
a  gold  chain  by  the  queen,  and  whose  title  to  that  inscription  on  the  globe  was  beyond  any 
man's  in  the  world.' 

This  portrait  is  no  longer  at  Compton  Castle,  and  cannot  now  be  traced.  The 
Rev.  Walter  Ralegh  Gilbert,  lineal  descendant  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  has  no  knowledge 
of  its  existence,  although  he  does  possess  a  bust  portrait  of  a  man  in  armour,  with  an 
inscription  in  more  modern  capital  letters,  'Sir  Humfrye  Gilbert  Knight  Drowned  in  the 
Discovery  of  Virginia,  1584'.  Now  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  although  he  may  have  just 
claims  to  be  the  founder  of  the  British  Colonial  Empire,  was  drowned  in  1583,  and  did  not 
discover  Virginia,  which  name  was  not  bestowed  on  the  land  discovered  by  Captain 
Amadas,  as  harbinger  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  until  1584,  after  Gilbert's  death.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  if  the  portrait  mentioned  by  Sir  W.  Pole  could  be  traced,  the  assumption 
by  Oldys  that  it  really  represents  Ralegh  may  be  proved  correct. 

(2)  In   Nichol's  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  vi,  Part  i,  p.  16,  it  is 
stated  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Gentleman's  Society  at  Spalding  in  1722  a  portrait  of  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh  was  exhibited,  apparently  from  Lord  Falkland's  house  in  Hanover  Square, 
and  also  one  of  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

Unfortunately  no  description  is  given  of  either  portrait. 

False  Portraits. 

(i)  Longleat  (Marquess  of  Bath,  K.G.).    [Plate  ix.] 

This  well-known  and  magnificent  portrait,  which  has  been  often  reproduced  and 
copied,  cannot  represent  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  but  is  almost  certainly  the  portrait  of  Sir 
Carew  Ralegh,  his  elder  brother,  of  Downton  House,  Salisbury.  Sir  Carew  was  also 
a  sea-captain  of  some  distinction,  and  married  Dorothy,  widow  of  John  Thynne  of  Longleat, 
and  daughter  of  Sir  William  Wroughton  of  Broad  Heighten,  Wiltshire,  so  that  the 
presence  of  his  portrait  at  Longleat  can  easily  be  explained.  He  died  about  1625,  and  it 
was  his  son,  the  Rev.  Walter  Ralegh,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Wells,  who  was  murdered  at  Wells 
in  1645  during  the  civil  war. 

Unfortunately  the  portrait  at  Longleat  was  engraved  as  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  for  Lodge's 
Illustrious  Portraits;  again  as  a  frontispiece  to  Edwards's  Life  of  Ralegh,  and  more  recently, 
for  Mr.  W.  Laird  Clowes  in  The  Royal  Navy.  A  copy  of  this  portrait,  three-quarters  length 
only,  is  at  Clopton  House,  Stratford-upon-Avon. 
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(2)  Portrait  at  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby. 

This  portrait,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  who  kindly  gave 
permission  for  it  to  be  photographed  for  the  Walpole  Society,  although  it  bears  an 
inscription  with  the  names  '  Sir  Walter  Raleigh '  and  '  Zuchero  Pix.',  cannot  represent  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh.  It  is  a  three-quarter  length  portrait  to  the  knees  of  a  stout  bluff  military 
officer  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  richly  dressed,  his  left  arm  akimbo  on  his  hip  and  holding 
a  high-crowned  hat,  his  right  hand  resting  on  a  staff.  He  has  a  full,  square-cut,  bushy  beard, 
and  thick  sensual  lips,  with  a  thick  nose  and  dark  eyebrows.  In  no  feature  at  all  does  the 
likeness  agree  with  that  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  discover  who 
is  represented  in  this  fine  portrait.  It  may  represent  William  Pope,  Earl  of  Downe  (see 
Third  Annual  of  the  Walpole  Society.  Plate  xvni.  A).  The  inscription  is  evidently  of 
the  eighteenth  century  only  or  later. 

(3)  Douglas  Castle  (Earl  of  Home). 

This  portrait,  which  figured  in  the  collection  of  the  first  Earl  of  Clarendon  as  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh,  is  really  a  portrait  of  Edward  Cecil,  Viscount  Wimbledon.  At  the  division 
of  the  Clarendon  Collection  it  became  the  property  of  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  and 
thence  came  to  Lord  Douglas,  by  whom  it  was  removed  to  Bothwell  Castle,  and  in  recent 
days  to  Douglas  Castle.  Sold  at  Christie's,  June  20,  1919. 

(4)  Sherborne  (Major  F.  J.  B.  Wingfield  Digby). 

This   portrait,  which  was   exhibited   at  the  Tudor  Exhibition   in    1890  (No.  375),   is 
a  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
Bust  on  panel,  8x7. 

(5)  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  allude  again  to  an  unfortunate  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy,  M.P.,  the  late  owner  of  Ralegh's  house  at  Youghal,  to 
establish  a  portrait  of  the   notorious  Ferdinand,  Count  of  Alva,  in  his  younger  days,  as 
a  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh. 

(6)  Miniature-portrait,  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  collection. 

This  miniature-portrait,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  1889, 
is  not  a  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh. 

(7)  Another  miniature-portrait,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  C.  Sackville  Bale,  and 
reproduced  in  Historical  Portrait  Gallery,  Plate  XLIV,  is  not  a  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh. 

(8)  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  Ix,  it  is  stated  that  at  Horsley  there  was  a  curious 
drawing  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh. 

(9)  The  Western  Antiquary,  vol.  i,   Nov.   1881,  p.  125.      Description   of  a  miniature- 
portrait  by  Isaac  Oliver,  stated   to    be  a   portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  but  from  the 
description  clearly  not  a  portrait  of  him. 

(10)  The  Priory,  Bodmin  (Rev.  Walter  Raleigh  Gilbert). 

In  the  Life  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  by  W.  G.  Gosling,  published  in  1911,  a  portrait  is 
reproduced  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Walter  Raleigh  Gilbert.  It  represents  a  man  with 
pointed  beard  and  moustaches,  and  very  heavy  dark  eyebrows,  with  a  broad  falling  ruff 
of  the  date  of  1620-30.  The  portrait  is  lettered,  'Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Knight.  Anno.  1569'. 
(sic).  The  inscription  is  of  an  eighteenth-century  hand,  and  the  date,  if  correctly  read,  is 
of  course  impossible. 
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(11)  Blackwell  Grange,  Darlington  (Sir  Henry  Havelock-Allan,  Bart.). 
Whole  length  :  not  Ralegh,  perhaps  Lord  Burghley. 

(12)  Miniature.     Royal  collection,  Windsor  Castle. 

A  miniature  of  a  dark -haired  young  man  in  a  black  hat:  not  Ralegh. 

(13)  Miniature.     H.  Dent-Brocklehurst,  Sudeley  Castle. 
Copy  of  the  portrait  at  Wickham  Court. 

(14)  Oil-painting,  said  to  have  come  from  Hayes  Barton. 
Seen  at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute :  not  Ralegh. 

PORTRAIT  OF   ELIZABETH   THROCKMORTON,   WIFE  OF 
SIR  WALTER   RALEGH 

In  two  cases  the  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  described  above,  is  accompanied  by 
a  portrait,  purporting  to  represent  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Throckmorton. 

At  Knole  the  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  has  as  its  companion  a  portrait  of  a  lady, 
attired  in  a  rich  dress  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  but  of  a  rather  later  date  than  that  when 
Elizabeth  Throckmorton  was  of  the  age  as  shown  in  this  portrait  (Plate  x  (A)).  The 
costume  is,  indeed,  rather  of  the  early  days  of  King  James  I.  It  is  difficult  on  this  ground 
to  believe  that  the  portrait  represents  Elizabeth  Throckmorton,  who  was  married  to  Ralegh 
in  1592. 

The  second  portrait,  purporting  to  represent  Lady  Ralegh,  is  a  companion  portrait  to 
that  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland  (Plate  x  (B)).  As  the  two 
portraits  come  from  the  same  original  source,  there  are  much  better  grounds  for  accepting 
this  portrait  as  a  genuine  likeness  of  Lady  Ralegh.  The  costume,  which  is  that  of  the  early 
days  of  King  James  I  and  Anne  of  Denmark,  is  contemporary  with  the  portrait  of  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh.  The  face  shows  less  attractive  lineaments  than  the  portrait  at  Knole,  but  bears 
signs  of  the  anxiety  and  trouble  which  Lady  Ralegh  had  by  this  date  undergone.  Apart 
from  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  fashion  of  the  dress,  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  two  portraits  represent  the  same  woman.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  comely  lady  of 
the  portrait  at  Knole  should  have  developed  into  the  rather  ill-f.ivoured  lady  of  the  portrait 
at  Dublin.  In  the  interests  of  historical  romance  one  could  wish  that  the  Knole  portrait 
should  be  the  likeness  of  Elizabeth  Throckmorton,  but  it  is  a  safer  course  to  look  upon  the 
Dublin  portrait  as  the  truth. 
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WRIOTHESLEY    PORTRAITS 

AUTHENTIC   AND   REPUTED 
BY  RICHARD  W.  GOULDING 

'  //  is  necessary  to  exercise  much  caution  and  discrimination  if  we  desire  to  be  supplied  ivilh 
true  and  faithful  historical  portraits' — JOHN  GOUGH  NICHOLS. 

INTRODUCTION 

SOME  years  ago  I  was  endeavouring  to  reconcile  certain  portraits  in  the 
Duke  of  Portland's  collection  at  Welbeck  Abbey  with  portraits  that  were 
formerly  at  Titchfield  House,  in  Hampshire,  the  family  mansion  of  his 
ancestors,  the  Wriothcsleys,  Earls  of  Southampton ;  and  I  then  read  the 
account  of  the  portraits  of  the  third  Earl  of  Southampton,  given  in  Sir  Sidney 
Lee's  article  on  that  nobleman  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  As  far 
as  I  could,  I  studied  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  portraits  of  the  Earl  mentioned  in 
that  article,  as  well  as  others  which  I  was  able  to  add  to  the  list. 

I  gradually  extended  my  researches,  and  collected  information  respecting 
other  Wriothcsleys,  with  the  result  that  a  list  of  some  length  was  compiled,  as 
the  following  pages  and  illustrations  will  show. 

The  present  catalogue  does  not  profess  t©  be  a  complete  record  of  all 
existing  Wriothesley  portraits,  but  it  includes  all  those  which  I  have  seen,  or  to 
which  I  have  found  references.  It  is  quite  possible  that  additions  may  be  made 
by  students  who  have  knowledge  of  collections  of  portraits  which  I  have  been 
unable  to  examine. 

A  perusal  of  the  notes  upon  various  items  will  convince  the  reader  that  the 
remark  which  has  been  quoted  from  John  Gough  Nichols  is  true,  for  it  will  be 
seen  that  names  have  been  attached  to  divers  portraits  by  mistake,  or  without 
adequate  evidence  of  authenticity. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  in  many  instances  artist  unknown,  or  probably  by 
such  and  such  an  artist,  is  all  that  can  safely  be  said  concerning  the  painters  of 
particular  portraits.  All  too  often  we  are  far  from  attaining  apodictic  certainty. 
Notwithstanding  the  researches  of  Mr.  Lionel  Cust,  Mr.  C.  H.  Collins  Baker, 
and  others,  much  doubt  still  exists  with  regard  to  the  authorship  of  many 
portraits  painted  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  the  distinctive  styles  of  Van  Somer,  Van  Mander,  Mytens,  and  their 
contemporaries  are  thoroughly  established. 
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Much  iconographic  confusion  has  resulted  from  the  fact  that  portraits  of 
different  persons  were  painted  from  one  and  the  same  model.  It  is  clear  that 
sometimes  the  entire  painting  is  the  work  of  the  master-hand.  In  other  cases 
a  sitter  would  select  an  attitude  and  costume  from  model  or  specimen  pictures 
in  the  master's  studio.  The  master  himself  would  paint  the  head,  while  the 
figure,  costume,  and  background  would  be  copied  by  an  assistant  from  one  of 
the  master's  completed  pictures.  In  other  cases  the  entire  work  is  done  by 
a  minor  painter,  the  face  ad  vivutn,  while  the  attitude  and  accessories  are  copied 
from  a  Van  Dyck  or  a  Lely.  Consequently,  to  our  embarrassment,  we  find 
not  a  few  instances  of  the  same  bodies  with  different  heads. 

A  curious  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  Welbeck  Collection  of  Pictures, 
in  which  no.  362  represents  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  ob.  1654,  younger  brother 
of  the  first  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Except  for  the  face,  this  picture  is  a  copy  of 
Van  Dyck's  Thomas  Wentworth,  first  Earl  of  Strafford,  no.  93  in  the  same 
collection.  Strafford  was  a  fine,  upstanding  figure,  but  it  is  improbable  that  the 
portrait  can  accurately  represent  Sir  Charles  Cavendish's  fashion  of  body,  for 
Clarendon  says  that  he  was  a  man  of  '  the  least  and  most  inconvenient  body 
that  liv'd  ',  and  Aubrey  describes  him  as  '  a  little,  weake,  crooked  man ' !  For 
examples  of  these  stock-model  iterations  mentioned  in  this  Catalogue,  vide  notes 
on  nos.  Q.  i,  Q.  iii,  Q.  iv,  and  Q.  (b). 

Occasionally  an  artist  does  record  his  own  name  and  the  year  in  which  his 
painting  was  executed.  Occasionally,  too,  he  records  the  age  of  the  person 
depicted,  and  gives  a  clue  to  his  identity  by  including  a  shield  of  arms  on  the 
panel  or  canvas ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  he  paints  on  the  portrait  the 
name  of  his  sitter.  Many  writers  have  regretted  this,  as  did  John  Evelyn  who, 
in  his  famous  letter  to  Samuel  Pepys,  12  August  1689,  says  :  '  Our  painters 
take  no  care  to  transmitt  to  posterity  the  names  of  the  persons  whom  they 
represent.'  This  omission  has  caused  much  trouble  to  later  investigators,  and 
many  names  have  been  irretrievably  lost.  Lord  Braybrooke  tells  a  story  of 
a  baronet  who  inherited  a  large  collection  of  pictures  which  were  summarily 
described  as  '  Portraits  of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  unknown  V 

It  is  often  easier  (from  considerations  of  costume,  &c.)  to  show  that  a  name 
assigned  to  a  portrait  is  improbable,  or  even  erroneous,  than  it  is  to  substitute 
a  name  that  is  demonstrably  correct. 

Although  in  the  following  pages  I  have  indicated  mistakes  made  by  previous 
writers,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have  done  this  in  no  censorious  spirit,  for 
I  well  know  how  easy  it  is  to  fall  into  error,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  attain 
accuracy. 

I  would  here  in  general,  and  at  the  same  time  in  sincere  terms,  express  my 

1  Notes  £•••  Queries,  ist  series,  iii.  234. 
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thanks  to  many  owners  of  pictures  who  have  kindly  allowed  reproductions  to  be 
made,  and  who  have  been  most  obliging  in  giving  me  facilities  for  viewing  the 
originals.  The  Earl  Spencer,  K.G.,  the  Earl  of  Verulam,  the  Lady  Lucas,  the 
Marquess  of  Gran  by,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Scott,  Mr.  E.  Renton,  and  Mr.  E.  E. 
Leggatt  have  favoured  me  with  photographs ;  and  Sir  Sidney  Lee  has  lent  his 
block  of  the  second  Earl  of  Southampton's  portrait.  In  particular,  it  is  my  duty 
and  pleasure  to  thank  the  Duke  of  Portland,  K.G.,  for  generous  aid,  but  for 
which  the  illustrations  would  have  been  much  fewer  in  number.  I  would  also 
gratefully  acknowledge  helpful  suggestions  and  information  communicated  by 
various  friends  and  correspondents  who  are  named  in  the  foot-notes. 

At  the  outset,  it  may  be  convenient  to  show  how  the  members  of  the 
Wriothesley  family  were  related,  and  to  give  historical  details  concerning  them, 
for  several  of  them  were  notable  persons ;  and,  as  Edmund  Lodge  says :  '  In 
contemplating  the  portrait  of  an  eminent  person,  we  long  to  be  instructed  in  his 
history'.  The  first  Earl  of  Southampton  was  Lord  Chancellor;  the  third  (in 
Macaulay's  words)  was  '  that  accomplished  nobleman,  who  will  be  remembered 
to  the  latest  ages  as  the-  generous  and  discerning  patron  of  Shakespeare ' ;  the 
fourth  Earl  was  Lord  Treasurer;  and  one  of  the  fourth  Earl's  daughters 
possessed  all  the  virtues  which  make  a  woman  admirable. 

For  many  of  the  facts  and  dates,  articles  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  have  been  consulted,  but  much  information  has  been  derived  from 
other  sources. 
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Sir  John  Writh,  Wrythe,  or  Wriothesley,  ob.  1504,  Garter  King-of-Arms, 
had,  with  other  issue,  two  sons  :  William  and  Thomas.  The  younger  of  these 
was 

(A)  SIR  THOMAS  WRIOTHESLEY,  ob.  1534. 

He  succeeded  his  father  as  Garter  King-of-Arms,  and  had  several  children, 
one  being  Charles  Wriothesley,  ob.  1562,  herald  and  chronicler,  who  was  Rouge 
Croix  Pursuivant,  and  was  made  Windsor  Herald,  21  January  1535.  In  his 
patent  of  appointment  (which  is  at  Welbeck  Abbey)  his  name  is  spelt  Writhesley. 

Sir  John's  elder  son,  William  Writh  or  Wriothesley,  was  York  Herald,  and 
was  the  father  of 

(B)  THOMAS  WRIOTHESLEY,    FIRST   EARL   OF    SOUTHAMPTON, 

K.G.,    1505-1550. 

This  Thomas  Wriothesley  was  a  successful  statesman  in  the  perilous  days 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  Unlike  many  of  that  monarch's  ministers  who  were 
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ordered  to  the  block,  he  acquired  and  retained  the  royal  favour,  and  obtained 
power,  rank,  and  wealth.  It  is  true  that  he  fell  into  disfavour  soon  after 
Henry's  death,  when  he  no  longer  saw  eye  to  eye  with  Protector  Somerset, 
whose  close  friend  he  had  formerly  been,1  but  even  then  he  merely  lost  office, 
and  was  not  involved  in  the  complete  finality  which  decapitation  brings. 

Leland  the  antiquary,  who  knew  him  well  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  says 
that  Wriothesley  was  to  him  as  met  fragrans  deliciumque  merum?  He  tells  us 
that  Wriothesley  was  born  in  London,  that  he  devoted  himself  to  the  Muses 
from  his  tender  years,  that  he  studied  at  Cambridge  under  the  auspices  of 
Stephen  Gardiner,3  and  that  while  there  he  had  the  nickname  of  'Yorker'  or 
'Yorkist'  from  his  father's  office  (of  York  Herald).4  He  praises  his  forma 
venusta,  his  auricomus  vertex,  and  his  acute  intellect.  He  states  that  Wriothes- 
ley won  many  plaudits  for  the  way  in  which  he  acted  the  part  of  miles  et  tile 
lumens  in  a  play  of  Plautus ;  and  he  relates  that  after  leaving  Cambridge,  he 
entered  the  service  of  Henry  VIII,  served  under  Peckham,  and  accompanied 
Gardiner  on  an  embassy,  thus  gaining  experience  in  important  affairs,  and 
enhancing  his  reputation.  He  adds  that  the  powerful  Cromwell  had  the  highest 
opinion  of  his  capacity  and  sagacity,  as  also  had  the  King,  who  advanced  him 
to  high  dignity. 

In  1534  he  was  admitted  to  Gray's  Inn,  and  (in  Dugdale's  words)  '  in 
process  of  time,  received  high  Advancements,  as  well  in  point  of  honor,  as 
otherwise '. 

In  1536,  being  then  one  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Signet,  he  was  given  the  office 
of  '  graver  of  the  yrons  apperteyning  vnto  the  coynage ',  and  on  the  2ist  February 
I537>  a  warrant  under  the  privy  seal  was  issued,  fixing  his  annual  fee  at  ^2o.6 

In  1538  he  was  sent  as  Ambassador  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Hungary,  Regent 
of  the  Netherlands,  to  treat  of  a  marriage  between  Henry  VIII  and  Christina, 
Duchess  of  Milan,  whose  portrait  was  painted  by  Holbein.  He  reported  that 
her  '  lyvely  visage '  did  much  excel  her  picture ;  but  nothing  came  of  the 

1  A  licence,  dated  16  November  1539  (the  original  of  which  is  at  Welbeck),  states  that  Edward 
Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford  (afterwards  Duke  of  Somerset),  '  for  the  manyfolde  kyndenesse  '  showed 
to  him  by  his  'very  ffrende  Thomas  Wrothesley  esquier ',  granted  to  him  licence  to  hunt  and  chase 
deer  and  game  within  his  (the  grantor's)  park  of  Elvetham,  co.  Southampton. 

2  Leland's  Encomia  :    '  Ad  Thomam  Uriteslegum  Tichofeldensem,  Angliae  Archigrammateum.' 
Hearne's  ed.  of  Leland's  Collectanea,  1770,  vol.  v.  159-61. 

3  Stephen  Gardiner,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
and  was  elected  Master  of  the  same  in  1525. 

4  Leland's  words  are  : 

'  Uroque  Vicanum  te  docta  caterva  vocabat, 

Contulit  hoc  nomen  functio  clara  patris.' 

I  was  helped  to  the  interpretation  given  in  the  text  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Previte-Orton,  who  pointed 
out  that  Uravicum  was  a  mediaeval  name  for  York. 

5  Warrant  at  Welbeck  Abbey. 
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proposal  of  marriage  except  the  apocryphal  story  that  the  young  Duchess 
replied  that  if  she  had  two  heads,  she  would  willingly  place  one  of  them  at  His 
Majesty's  disposal ! 

In  April  1540  he  was  knighted,1  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  two  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  his  salary  being  £100*  On  the 
ist  January  1544  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron  of  the  realm,  wkh 
the  title  of  Lord  Wriothesley  of  Titchfield.3  In  the  same  year  he  succeeded 
Thomas  Lord  Audley  as  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  the  salary  of  ,£300 
per  annum  was  granted  to  him,  n  May  I544.4  On  the  23rd  April  1545  he  was 
elected  K.G. 

David  Lloyd  (Statesmen  and  Favourites  of  England,  1665,  pp.  77-9)  gives 
him  a  high  character  for  '  indefatigable  study  of  the  Law ',  and  states  that  he 
discharged  the  office  of  Chancellor  '  with  more  Applause  than  any  before  him, 
and  with  as  much  Integrity  as  any  since  him ' ;  and  he  quotes  one  of  his 
sayings :  '  Force  awed,  but  Justice  governed  the  world.'  He  also  relates  that 
Wriothesley  'over-hearing  a  servant  putting  off  a  Petitioner,  because  his  Master 
was  not  at  leasure,  takes  him  up  roundly,  and  replies,  You  had  as  good  say, 
I  am  not  at  leasure  to  be  Lord  Chancellour '/• 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Campbell  (Lives  of  the  Lord 
Chancellors,  1846,  i.  644),  he  was  deficient  in  the  law,  and  '  very  inadequate  to 
the  discharge  of  the  judicial  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  public  complained 
loudly  of  his  delays  and  mistakes'.  His  great  solicitude,  says  this  author,  was 
'  to  conceal  his  ignorance  from  the  bar  and  the  by-standers ',  and  being  '  desirous 
to  do  what  was  right  both  for  his  own  conscience  and  his  credit ',  he  therefore 
appointed  commissioners  to  hear  causes  in  his  absence,  afterwards  taking  'his 
seat  in  court  occasionally,  as  a  matter  of  form '. 

Roger  Ascham  sent  to  him  a  copy  of  his  Toxophilus,  and  he  addresses  him 
as  Lord  Chancellor,  and  as  great  patron  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  and  of 
literature.0 

In  religion  he  appears  to  have  accommodated  himself  to  the  wishes  and 
policy  of  Henry  VIII.  No  scruples  hindered  him  from  purchasing  confiscated 

1  Wriothesley's  Chronicle. 

3  Letters  Patent  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  15  September  1540. 

3  He  had  acquired  the  dissolved  monastery  of  Titchfield  in  December  1537,  and  it  became  the 
principal  seat  of  his  family.    On  the  agth  July  1538  the  Crown  granted  to  him  the  dissolved  monas- 
tery of  Beaulieu,  in  consideration  of  £1,350  6s.  8d. 

4  Letters  Patent  at  Welbeck  Abbey. 

6  Lloyd  also  records  another  of  his  sayings,  namely  '  He  loved  a  Bishop,  to  satisfie  his  Con- 
science; a  Lawyer,  to  guide  his  Judgement;  a  good  Family,  to  keep  up  his  Interest ;  and  a  Univer- 
sity, to  preserve  his  name '. 

6  Ascham,  Epist.,  1611,  p.  182.  Ascham  also  wrote  two  business  letters  to  him  on  behalf  of 
Cambridge  University,  which  he  says  spoke  with  authority  as  to  an  alumnus,  and  with  humility  as 
to  a  high  patron  (/</.,  p.  424). 
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monastic  property,  and  in  1544,  when  he  took  the  oaths  as  Lord  Keeper,1  he 
utterly  abjured  the  jurisdiction,  power,  and  authority  of  the  Pope  within  the 
realm  of  England.  At  the  same  time,  when  it  was  Henry's  will  to  persecute 
heretics,  Wriothesley  proved  himself  a  subservient  and  relentless  instrument  of 
tyranny,  and  he  is  stated  to  have  applied  torture  with  his  own  hand  to  Anne 
Ascue,  whose  '  constancy  still  surpassed  the  barbarity  of  her  persecutor,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  withdraw,  baffled  and  discomfited,  lest  she  should  die  under  his 
hands  without  the  form  of  a  trial'  (Id.,  i.  647).  He  was  present  when  she  was 
burnt  at  Smithfield,  16  July  1546  (Wriothesley's  Chronicle). 

On  Monday,  31  January  1547,  Wriothesley  had  the  duty  of  announcing  to 
Parliament  the  death  of  King  Henry,  which  had  occurred  on  the  preceding 
Friday,  in  the  early  morning.  The  Journal  of  the  House  of  Lords  states  that 
the  news  was  grievous  to  all  and  sad  in  the  hearing,  and  that  the  Chancellor 
himself  could  scarcely  speak  for  tears!  If  the  imprisoned  Duke  of  Norfolk 
shed  tears  on  this  occasion,  they  were  probably  tears  of  joy  at  the  timely  death 
of  a  tyrant. 

Shortly  before  his  death  Henry  had  declared  it  was  his  intention  to  make 
Lord  Wriothesley  an  earl,  and  in  accordance  with  that  intention  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Southampton  was  conferred  upon  him,  17  February  1547. 2  His  patent 
bears  date  23  July  1547. :i 

Wriothesley  was  one  of  Henry's  executors,  and  one  of  his  son's  Privy 
Councillors;  but,  in  the  words  of  Dugdale,  'being  over-opinionative,  and 
obstinately  opposite  to  the  rest  of  the  Lords,  he  was  divested  of  his  office  of 
Chancellor ',  and  his  name  was  not  included  in  the  list  of  the  Council  when  it 
was  reconstituted  under  the  authority  of  the  new  king.  He  had  issued  a  Com- 
mission under  the  Great  Seal  to  four  civilians  to  hear  Chancery  cases  in  his 
absence.  This  was  the  same  procedure  as  that  which  he  had  adopted  three 
years  before,  but  as  this  Commission  was  issued  by  him  without  consultation 
with  his  co-executors,  they  submitted  the  question  to  the  judges  and  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown,  who  decided  that  the  Chancellor  had  by  common  law 
forfeited  his  office  and  rendered  himself  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Some  time  later,  the  wheel  of  fortune  seemed  to  be  turning  again  in  his 
favour,  but  his  hopes  were  disappointed,  his  health  failed,  and  after  a  long  sick- 
ness he  died  on  the  3oth  July  1550.  On  the  3rd  August  he  was  buried  in 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Holborn,  '  at  the  right  hand  of  the  high  aulter,  Mr.  Hooper, 
Bishopp  of  Glocester,  preachinge  there  at  the  buryall '  (Wriothesley's  Chronicle). 
His  body  was  subsequently  removed  to  Titchfield  where,  in  accordance  with 
directions  contained  in  the  will  of  his  son,  a  sumptuous  monument  was  erected 

1  Before  becoming  Lord  Chancellor,  he  was  for  a  short  time  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal 
during  the  illness  of  Lord  Chancellor  Audley. 

2  Wriothesley's  Chronicle.  3  Letters  Patent  at  Welbeck  Abbey 
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to  his  memory.  The  monument  has  recumbent  effigies  of  the  first  Earl  and  his 
wife ;  also  one  of  his  son,  the  second  Earl ;  as  well  as  kneeling  figures  of  Kathe- 
rine  and  Mabel,  the  first  Earl's  daughters,  and  of  Henry  and  Mary,  the  son  and 
daughter  of  the  second  Earl. 

He  had  divers  children,  his  surviving  son  and  four  of  his  daughters  (with 
their  respective  husbands)  being  named  on  the  monument.  These  daughters 
were  :  (i)  Elizabeth,  who  married  Thomas  Radcliffe,  Lord  Fitzwalter,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Sussex,  and  died  anno  1555 ;  (2)  Mary,  who  married  Richard  Lyster l ; 
(3)  Katherine,  wife  of  Thomas  Cornwallis;  and  (4)  Mabel,  wife  of  Sir  Walter 
Sandys. 

In  1545  he  had  been  busy  arranging  alliances  for  his  daughters,  and  three 
ante-nuptial  indentures  of  settlement,  dated  in  that  year,  are  at  Welbeck  Abbey. 
They  state  that  the  settlements  are  to  come  into  force  when  the  respective 
parties  to  the  covenanted  marriages  accomplish  the  age  of  consent  to  marriage. 
The  first  of  these,  dated  i  July  1545,  refers  to  the  marriage  which  is  to  take 
place  between  Mary  Wriothesley  and  Richard  Lyster.  The  second,  dated 
4  July  !545»  covenants  a  marriage  between  Katherine  Wriothesley  and  Matthew 
Arundell,  son  and  heir  apparent  of  Sir  Thomas  Arundell.  Dugdale,  however, 
states  that  Matthew  Arundell  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  Willoughby, 
of  Wollaton,  and,  as  it  is  stated  above,  the  inscription  on  the  Wriothesley  tomb 
records  the  name  of  Katherine's  husband  as  Thomas  Cornwallis.  The  third 
settlement,  dated  29  August  1545,  has  reference  to  another  daughter,  Anne  by 
name,  who  was  to  marry  Henry  Wallop,  son  of  Oliver  Wallop,2  of  Dogmersfield. 
This  indenture  of  agreement  is  cancelled,  probably  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
lady  before  marriage. 

Wriothesley  arranged  for  the  marriage  of  a  fourth  daughter  in  the  same 
year,  namely  that  of  Elizabeth  with  Thomas  Radcliffe,  Lord  Fitzwalter,  son 
of  Henry,  Earl  of  Sussex.  The  indenture  bears  date  i  November  1545,  and 
refers  to  the  marriage  as  '  heretofore  had  and  solemnized  '.  The  three  daughters 
already  mentioned,  namely  Mary,  Katherine,  and  Anne,  were  still  under  the  age 
of  eighteen  years,  and  were  unmarried  when  Southampton  made  his  will,  21  July 
4  Edward  VI  (1550). :1  In  that  will  he  mentions  these  three  daughters;  also  his 
daughter  Mabel,  for  whom  he  had  then  entered  with  no  man  into  covenant.  To 
the  king  he  bequeathed  his  collar  of  the  Garter,  a  gilt  basin  and  ewer,  and  other 
things,  '  besechynge  God  to  send  him  his  grace,  with  health  of  bodye,  till  he  be 
as  olde  a  kinge  as  ever  anie  of  his  noble  progenitors ' ;  to  the  Princess  Mary  he 

1  B.  W.  Greenfield  states  that  Mary  married,  secondly,  William  Shelley  of  Michelgrove,  and 
that  she  died  in  December  1561  (Hampshire  Field  Club,  iii.  70).  Dugdale  (Baronage,  1676,  iii.  384) 
reverses  the  order  of  her  marriages. 

5  Oliver  Wallop  was  knighted  in  1547,  and  his  son  Henry  was  knighted  in  1569. 

'  The  will  is  printed  in  the  Trevclyatt  Papers,  1857,  i.  206-16  (Camden  Society). 
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gave  his  best  standing  cup  gilt,  and  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth  his  second  standing 
cup  gilt.  He  made  bequests  to  his  wife,  to  his  son  Henry  Lord  Wriothesley,  to 
his  sister  Breten  (or  Breton),  and  to  his  sister  Pound ;  ^"200  to  the  poor  people 
of  Titchfield  and  other  places  where  his  lands  lay.  He  gave  £10  to  his  cousin 
Hemminges,  /io  each  to  the  rest  of  the  children  of  his  cousin  Cukar  [sic] ;  and 
200  marks  to  his  wife's  sister  Anne.  He  likewise  mentions  his  cousins  John 
Hungerford,  Charles  Wriothesley  and  Nicholas  Cutlar  [sic],  his  daughter  Eliza- 
beth Lady  Fitzwalter,  and  divers  friends,  among  whom  may  be  noted  Sir 
William  Herbert,  to  whom  he  left  all  his  Garters  and  Georges. 

The  arms  of  the  first  Earl  of  Southampton  were  :  Azure  a  cross  or  between 
four  falcons  close  argent.  He  was  survived  by  his  wife,  namely 

(C)  JANE  COUNTESS  OF  SOUTHAMPTON,  ob.  15  September  1574. 

This  lady  was  Jane,  daughter  of  William  Cheney  or  Cheyne,  of  Chesham 
Bois,  co.  Bucks,  and  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  says  that  she  was 
married  before  1533.  She  was  probably  married  as  early  as  1527,  if  it  may 
be  assumed  that  her  daughter  Elizabeth  was  eighteen  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  to  Lord  Fitzwalter.  She  was  buried  at  Titchfield,  her  recumbent 
figure  being  one  of  the  effigies  mentioned  on  p.  23. 

The  Earl  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

(D)  HENRY   WRIOTHESLEY,    SECOND  EARL   OF  SOUTHAMPTON, 

1545-1581. 

The  young  Earl,  who  was  only  five  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death,  had  been  christened  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  24  April  1545,  'with 
great  solempnity ',  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  being  godfathers  (the  Earl 
of  Essex,  deputy  of  the  king),  the  Lady  (i.  e.  the  Princess)  Mary,  godmother  at 
the  christening,  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  godfather  at  the  bishoping  (Wriothe- 
sley's  Chronicle).  He  was  an  adherent  of  the  old  form  of  religion,  and  was 
suspect  on  that  account.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  entertained  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  Titchfield  in  1569,  he  appears  to  have  undergone  more  than  one 
period  of  confinement,  and  in  1571  he  was  accused  of  being  a  party  to  the 
scheme  for  marrying  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He,  how- 
ever, denied  that  he  had  promised  it  any  furtherance,  and  he  also  denied  that 
he  had  had  any  conference  with  any  one  touching  the  bull  of  excommunication 
that  had  been  published  against  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  his  will,  he  directed  that 
his  body  should  be  buried  in  the  chapel  within  the  parish  church  of  Titchfield  ; 
that  that  chapel  should  be  new  altered  and  finished  within  five  years  after  his 
decease ;  that  two  fair  monuments  should  be  made  there,1  with  portraitures  of 

1  Vide  p.  23. 
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white  alabaster — one  for  his  father  and  mother,  and  the  other  for  himself;  and 
that  ^"1000  should  be  bestowed  thereupon.  He  bequeathed  100  marks  to  be 
distributed  in  charitable  alms  at  the  time  of  his  burial ;  and  a  sum  of  /2oo  to 
be  given  to  the  needy  within  his  several  lordships,  to  pray  for  the  good  estate 
of  his  soul,  and  the  souls  of  his  ancestors.  For  a  similar  purpose,  he  left  ,£3  to 
every  almshouse  in  the  city  of  London  and  the  county  of  Southampton.1  He 
died  4  October  1581,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  Garter  Principal  King-of- 
Arms  and  other  heralds  in  a  manner  meet  and  convenient  for  his  estate  and 
degree,  the  heraldic  charges  amounting  to  ^138  6s.  4d.2  He  was  survived  by 
his  wife  and  two  children.  The  wife  was 


(E)  MARY  COUNTESS  OF  SOUTHAMPTON,  ob.  1607. 

Mary  Browne,  daughter  of  Anthony  Browne,  first  Viscount  Montague,  was 
married  to  the  second  Earl  of  Southampton  on  the  igth  February  1565-6,  she 
being  then  in  her  thirteenth  year,  and  her  husband  being  of  the  age  of  twenty 
years  and  ten  months.  After  some  thirteen  years  of  widowhood  she  married, 
secondly,  in  1594,  Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  who  died  in  the  following  year.  In 
1598  she  married  a  third  husband,  Sir  William  (afterwards  Lord)  Hervey,  of 
Kidbrooke,  who  survived  her.  The  D.  N.  B.  states  that  this  marriage  took 
place  in  May  1598,  but  a  later  date  in  that  year  is  more  probable,  for  it  is  clear 
that  she  was  still  a  widow  when  she  first  heard  3  (to  her  chagrin)  of  the  secret 
marriage  of  her  son.  An  air  of  mystery  surrounded  her  own  matrimonial 
intentions,  and  Lord  Essex  asked  Lord  Henry  Howard  to  approach  her  with 
the  question  '  whether  she  were  married,  as  many  thought,  or  at  the  very  point 
of  marriage '.  She  assured  him  that  '  the  knot  of  marriage  was  yet  to  tie  ',  but 
she  added  that  she  reserved  her  own  liberty  to  dispose  of  herself  where  and 
when  it  pleased  her.  When  she  was  advised  '  not  to  give  any  scandal  to  the 
world  by  matching  during  her  son's  disgrace ',  she  '  hoped  her  son  would  look 
for  no  account  of  her  proceedings  in  the  course  of  marriage ',  seeing  that  he  had 
'  made  her  so  great  a  stranger  to  his  own  '.* 

She  died  in  1607,  and  by  the  second  Earl  of  Southampton  she  was  the 
mother  of  a  son  called  Henry,  who  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  and  a  daughter, 
namely 

1  Hampshire  Field  Club  Papers,  iii.  67. 
1  Id.,  pp.  68-9. 

3  This  appears  to  have  been  about  September  1598  (Hatfield  Papers,  viii.  371-2). 

4  Hatfield  Papers,  viii.  372. 
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(F)  LADY     MARY     WRIOTHESLEY,    WHO     BECAME     LADY     MARY 

ARUNDELL,  ob.  1607. 

In  June  1585  she  married  Thomas  Arundell,1  who  was  knighted  in  1603, 2 
and  was,  in  1605,  created  Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour.  Her  husband  took  part 
in  the  wars  in  Hungary  against  the  Turks,  and  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II 
rewarded  his  gallant  services  by  creating  him  a  Count  of  the  Empire.  On  his 
return  to  England,  however,  he  discovered  that  his  acceptance  of  this  dignity 
without  the  Queen's  knowledge  was  a  serious  offence,  involving  his  committal 
to  the  Fleet.  Whilst  he  was  in  durance,  he  wrote  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil  (May 
1597),  saying  :  '  My  wife,  I  understand,  by  reason  of  her  grief  of  mind,  is  fallen 
sick.  Her  constitution  is  too  weak  to  endure  sickness  long.'  He,  therefore, 
begs  either  that  he  may  be  assigned  to  his  own  house,  or  that  she  may  come  to 
him  if  her  health  will  permit.3 

Sir  Matthew  Arundell,  her  father-in-law,  had  an  antipathy  to  her  as  well  as 
to  his  son,  and  in  July  1596,  she  wrote  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  entreating  him  to 
endeavour  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  them,  and  to  give  Sir  Matthew 
assurance  that  she  would  not  behave  herself  '  otherwise  towards  him  than  as 
shall  become  a  kind  and  respective  daughter-in-law'.4  Sir  Matthew,  however, 
was  obdurate.  He  disinherited  his  son  as  far  as  the  law  allowed,  and  he  writes 
to  Cecil,  24  January  159!-:  'the  law  of  the  land  doth  compel  me  to  perform 
what  I  promised  upon  conditions  of  marriage,  but  the  law  of  nature  hath  clean 
forgotten  her  office  in  me,  having  received  from  my  son  and  my  son's  wife 
many  proud  thwarts,  for  too  too  much  bounty  and  love.'5  In  another  letter  to 
Cecil,  23  June  1597,  he  says  that  he  has  received  from  her  'too  many  indignities 
to  write  of;  so  much  so  that  I  have  protested  I  will  never  live  in  one  house 
with  her  during  my  life-time  '.6 

She  was  buried  at  Tisbury,  27  June  i6o7.7 

The  son  was 

(G)  HENRY    WRIOTHESLEY,    THIRD    EARL    OF    SOUTHAMPTON, 

K.G.,  1573-1624. 

This  nobleman  won  distinction  as  a  courtier,  as  a  soldier,  as  a  promoter  of 
colonial  enterprise,  and  as  a  lover  of  learning,  but  his  special  title  to  fame  arises 
from  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  chose  him  as  the  only  patron  whom  he  ever 

1  Erroneously  called  Sir  Matthew  Arundell,  in  D.  N.  B.,  following  Foster's  London  Marriage 
Licences,  1887,  col.  38. 

2  Shaw's  Knights  of  England,  1906,  ii.  no. 

3  Hatfield  Papers,  vii.  228.  *  Id.,  vi.  297. 

8  Id.,  vii.  36.  •  Id.,  vii.  266.  '  G.  E.  C,  Complete  Peerage. 
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acknowledged.  Barnes,  Brathwaite,  Nash,  Chapman,  Florio,  Wither,  Daniel, 
Camden,  Gervase  Markham,  Sir  John  Beaumont,  and  others  praised  him,  but 
Shakespeare  conferred  upon  him  the  great  glory  and  honour  of  addressing  to 
him  two  dedicatory  letters,  the  only  letters  of  the  kind  that  are  known  to  have 
proceeded  from  his  pen.  In  1593  Shakespeare  thus  addressed  him  in  the 
dedication  of  his  first  published  work,  Venus  and  Adonis : 

'  Right  Honourable,  I  know  not  how  I  shall  offend  in  dedicating  my  unpolisht  lines 
to  your  Lordship,  nor  how  the  world  will  censure  me  for  choosing  so  strong  a  prop  to 
support  so  weak  a  burthen  :  only  if  your  Honour  seem  but  pleased,  I  account  myself 
highly  praised,  and  vow  to  take  advantage  of  all  idle  hours,  till  I  have  honour'd  you 
with  some  graver  labour.  But  if  the  first  heir  of  my  invention  prove  deform'd,  I  shall 
be  sorry  it  had  so  noble  a  godfather :  and  never  after  ear  so  barren  a  land,  for  fear  it 
yield  me  still  so  bad  a  harvest.  I  leave  it  to  your  honourable  survey,  and  your  Honour 
to  your  heart's  content  which  I  wish  may  always  answer  your  own  wish,  and  the 
world's  hopeful  expectation.' 

In  the  following  year,  in  the  dedication  of  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  Shakespeare 
uses  warmer  expressions,  and  writes  thus : 

'The  love  I  dedicate  to  your  Lordship  is  without  end;  whereof  this  pamphlet, 
without  beginning,  is  but  a  superfluous  moiety.  The  warrant  I  have  of  your 
honourable  disposition,  not  the  worth  of  my  untutor'd  lines,  makes  it  assured  of 
acceptance.  What  I  have  done  is  yours ;  what  I  have  to  do  is  yours ;  being  part  in  all 
I  have,  devoted  yours.  Were  my  worth  greater,  my  duty  would  show  greater ; 
meantime,  as  it  is,  it  is  bound  to  your  Lordship,  to  whom  I  wish  long  life,  still 
lengthen'd  with  all  happiness.' 

Nothing  further  is  definitely  known  as  to  the  relations  of  the  peer  and  the 
poet,  but  Nicholas  Rowe  has  preserved  a  tradition,  which  he  was  assured  had 
been  handed  down  by  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  to  the  effect  that  Southampton 
once  gave  to  Shakespeare  'a  thousand  pounds,  to  enable  him  to  go  through 
with  a  purchase  which  he  heard  he  had  a  mind  to  '.  Rowe  adds  :  '  A  bounty 
very  great,  and  very  rare  at  any  time.'  The  tradition  may  have  some  basis 
in  fact,  but,  if  so,  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  of  the  donation  has  been 
exaggerated. 

Carlyle  was  thinking  of  this  bounty  when  he  described  Southampton  as : 
'A  most  far-shining,  noticeable  man  and  Earl :  does  no  reader  know  him?  We 
all  know  him  for  the  kindness  he  did  to  an  astonishing  Play-actor  of  genius.' J 

As  evidence  of  his  love  of  learning  it  may  be  stated  that  in  1605  he  gave 
,£100  to  the  Bodleian  Library,2  and  that  he  collected  books  and  manuscripts  to 
the  value  of  .£360  in  order  to  give  them  to  the  Library  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  These  books  were  sent  to  Cambridge  after  his  death  by  his  widow 

1  Carlyle's  Historical  Sketches,  1898,  p.  23. 

2  Shakespeare's  England,  1916,  ii.  199. 
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in  August  I626.1     The  following  lines   may  also   be   quoted   from   the   elegy 
written  by  Sir  John  Beaumont  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  : 

'  I  keep  that  glory  last,  which  is  the  best ; 
The  love  of  learning,  which  he  oft  exprest 
By  conversation,  and  respect  to  those 
Who  had  a  name  in  arts,  in  verse  or  prose.' 

In  recent  biographies  of  Shakespeare  and  Southampton  it  is  usual  to  find 
some  discussion  of  the  question  whether  the  latter  was,  or  was  not,  the  youthful 
friend  to  whom  the  former  addressed  many  of  his  Sonnets.  Divers  scholars  are 
of  opinion  that  this  youth  was  a  real  person,  and  that  he  can  be  identified  with 
Southampton.  Nathan  Drake,  who  was  the  first  to  propound  this  theory,2  and 
those  who  agree  with  him  find  coincidences  of  phrase  between  some  of  the 
Sonnets  and  the  dedication  of  Lucrece,  and  they  assert  that  every  compliment 
paid  to  the  youth  can  be  applied  to  Southampton  without  any  straining  of 
words.  Sir  Sidney  Lee  is  of  opinion  that  'from  either  of  the  two  Welbeck 
portraits  of  Southampton  [G.  i  or  G.  ii]  might  Shakespeare  have  drawn  his 
picture  of  the  youth  in  the  Sonnets '.  On  the  other  hand,  these  conjectures  are 
entirely  rejected  by  other  scholars  who  agree  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  late 
Dr.  H.  C.  Beeching,  and  Mr.  John  Masefield  that  no  one  knows  who  the 
friend  was.3 

When  his  father  died,  in  1581,  the  young  Earl  had  attained  the  age  of  eight 
years  save  two  days,  and  he  became  a  ward  of  Lord  Burghley.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  admitted  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
M.A.,  6  June  1589.*  He  was  incorporated  MA.  of  Oxford,  19  August  1592.' 

He  adopted  the  profession  of  arms,  and  in  1597  he  accompanied  his  friend, 
the  second  Earl  of  Essex,  to  the  Azores.0  His  valour  on  this  occasion  has  been 
recorded  by  Gervase  Markham,  who  states  that  he  fought  so  stoutly  against  the 
Spaniards  that  '  ere  he  could  dry  the  sweat  from  his  browes,  or  put  his  sword 
vp  in  the  scaberd,  [he]  receiued  from  the  Noble  Generall,  Robert  Earle  of 
Essex,  the  order  of  Knighthood '.  In  1614  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  war 
in  Cleves,  in  company  with  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

As  a  courtier  he  gained  the  favour  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  when  he 
appeared  before  her  in  1595  in  the  lists  at  the  celebration  of  the  thirty-seventh 

1  T.  Baker's  History  of  St.  John's  College,  1869,  p.  493.     Vide  p.  33. 
*  Drake,  Shakespeare  and  his  Times,  1817,  vol.  ii,  ch.  v. 

3  A  lively  discussion  of  the  problem  is  found  in  Samuel  Butler's  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets,  1899. 

4  Malone's  Shakespeare,  1821,  xx.  436.  6  Wood's  Fasti,  1721,  i.  144. 

6  Camden  states  that  Southampton  and  the  other  lords  and  persons  of  quality  who  went  as 
volunteers  on  this  expedition  made  '  a  fine  show  with  their  Plumes  of  Feathers  and  rich  Accoutre- 
ments (a  Vanity  which  few  Nations  imitate  the  English  Soldiers  in)'. 
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anniversary  of  her  accession,  he  was  likened  by  Peele  to  the  ancient  hero  of 
chivalry,  Bevis  of  Southampton,  valiant,  gentle  and  debonair.  He  was,  how- 
ever, '  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel ',  and  he  was  greatly  lacking  in  prudence 
and  self-restraint.  For  instance,  in  1598,  he  was  playing  at  primero  in  the 
presence  chamber  with  Raleigh  and  Parker.  On  the  Queen's  withdrawal 
to  her  bedchamber,  Ambrose  Willoughby  requested  them  to  desist,  but 
Southampton,  resenting  the  way  in  which  the  request  was  made,  struck 
Willoughby,  who  incontinently  pulled  off  some  of  the  Earl's  locks ! ' 

His  prospects  at  court  were  blighted  by  indiscreet  behaviour  and  by  ill 
husbandry  of  his  money.  Early  in  1598  he  found  himself  in  embarrassed 
circumstances,  and  as  his  creditors  were  troublesome,  he  deemed  it  advisable 
to  spend  some  time  in  continental  travel.  Before  his  departure,  he  let  to  farm 
'that  poor  estate '  he  had  left  for  the  satisfying  of  his  creditors  and  the  payment 
of  the  debts  which  he  came  to  owe  by  following  the  court,  reserving  only  such 
a  portion  as  would  maintain  him  and  a  very  small  train  in  the  time  of  his 
travel.2  In  February  he  left  England  for  Paris  in  the  suite  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
who  was  then  dispatched  to  France  as  ambassador,  and  it  was  his  intention  to 
proceed  to  Italy. 

Notwithstanding  the  debts  he  had  left  behind  him  in  England,  Southampton 
lived  very  extravagantly  in  Paris,  and  it  was  reported  that  he  was  likely  to  lose 
all  his  money  and  reputation,  seeing  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  gaming  for 
stakes  of  two,  three,  and  four  thousand  crowns  at  paulone.  It  was  said  that 
Marshal  de  Biron  won  three  thousand  crowns  from  him  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  urged  to  induce  his  friend  to  return  to  England 
before  his  ruin  was  complete/1 

When  he  did  return,  in  September  I598,4  he  came,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  gambling  companions,  but  in  order  that  he  might  consult  Essex  as  to 
his  marriage  with  Essex's  cousin,  Elizabeth  Vernon,  one  of  the  Queen's  maids 
of  honour,  whom  he  had  courted  for  about  three  years/1  After  a  very  brief 
visit,  he  went  back  to  Paris,  and  (as  he  tells  Essex  on  the  igth  September) 
he  then  wrote  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  informing  him  of  his  private  marriage,  and 
'desiring  him  to  find  the  means  to  acquaint  Her  Majesty  therewith,  in  such 
sort  as  may  least  offend  '.6  The  Queen  was  so  incensed  by  the  news  that  she 
ordered  him  to  repair  to  London  immediately.  The  royal  anger  was  'most 
grievous '  unto  him,  and  the  command  was  '  nothing  welcome '.  However,  he 

1  Collins,  Sidney  Letters,  1746,  ii.  83.  Another  instance  of  his  impulsive  temper  occurred  in 
1610,  when  he  and  the  Earl  of  Montgomery  fell  out  at  a  game  of  tennis,  and  'the  Racketts  flew 
about  their  Ears ;  but  the  Matter  was  taken  up  and  compounded  by  the  King  without  further  Blood- 
shed '  (Winwood,  Memorials,  1725,  iii.  154). 

-  Hatfield  Papers,  viii.  357.  '  Id.,  viii.  358-9.  4  Id.,  viii.  373. 

•  Vide  p.  32.  «  Hatfield  Papers,  viii.  353. 
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had  no  choice  but  to  obey,  and  early  in  November  he  reached  London.  He 
was  straightway  committed  to  the  Fleet,  where  the  new  Countess  had  already 
been  lodged. 

After  his  release,  he  accompanied  Essex  to  Ireland.  The  latter  went  in 
the  capacity  of  Lord  Deputy,  and  his  first  business  was  the  quelling  of  Tyrone's 
rebellion.  Contrary  to  his  instructions,  he  constituted  Southampton  Lord- 
General  of  the  Horse  in  Ireland,  15  April  1599.  A  few  months  later  they 
were  both  back  in  England  in  disgrace,  and  Southampton  found,  as  Lord 
Henry  Howard  told  him,  that  'against  that  supreme  force  that  wieldeth  actions 
by  sovereign  predominance,  opposition  availeth  not'.1  On  the  nth  October 
in  the  same  year,  Rowland  Whyte  reports :  '  My  Lord  Southampton,  and 
Lord  Rutland,  came  not  to  the  Court ;  the  one  doth  but  very  seldome ;  they 
pass  away  the  Tyme  in  London  merely  -  in  going  to  Plaies  eucry  Day.' y  On 
the  26th  April  1600,  Whyte  again  mentions  Southampton  to  Sir  Robert 
Sidney  :  '  He  is  a  very  fine  Gentleman,  and  loues  you  well.'4 

Early  in  1601  Southampton  was  concerned  with  Essex  in  a  rebellion 
which  they  had  planned  with  the  object  of  removing  their  enemies  from  court. 
Their  attempt  on  the  8th  February  was  an  entire  failure.  Both  were  sent  to 
the  Tower,  were  arraigned  for  high  treason,  and  were  found  guilty.  Camden 
(in  his  Life  and  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth]  gives  an  account  of  the  trial,  and 
states  that  Southampton  'made  a  short  and  modest  Defence'.  He  declared 
his  steadfast  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  and  alleged  that  their  going  into  the  City 
'  was  with  no  other  Design  than  to  facilitate  Essex's  Access  to  the  Queen,  there 
to  make  a  personal  Complaint  of  the  Wrongs  that  were  done  him ' ;  but  the 
Attorney-General  stigmatized  this  plea  as  '  a  colourable  Evasion '.  After 
sentence  had  been  pronounced,  Southampton  humbly  implored  the  Queen's 
mercy,  and  desired  the  peers  to  intercede  for  him.  He  admitted  that  'judgment 
was  geven  justlie  against  them,  but  Her  Majesty's  mercy  was  above  her 
justice,  and  if  she  pleased,  his  lyfe  should  be  sacryfised  in  her  service'.' 
Essex  was  executed,  and  Southampton  was  condemned  to  a  like  fate,  but  his 
sentence  was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his 
confinement  lasted  until  the  death  of  Elizabeth.0  Very  soon  after  the  accession 
of  James  I  he  was  enlarged  (April  1603),  and  was  taken  into  favour.  He  was 
elected  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  25  June  1603;  and  on  the  yth  July  he  was 
appointed  Captain  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  of  the  Castle  of  Carisbrooke,  for 

1  Hatfield  Papers,  ix.  341. 

'*  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  Life  of  Shakespeare,  1886,  i.  160,  interprets  this  word  as  merrily. 

3  Collins,  Sidney  Letters,  1746,  ii.  132.  4  Id.,  ii.  190. 

5  Behoir  Castle  MSS.,  i.  373. 

6  Pictures  G.  ii  and  G.  iii  appear  to  have  been  painted  when  he  was  in  the  Tower,  and  they 
show  that  he  had  a  book  and  a  cat  for  companions. 
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the  term  of  his  life,  the  term  to  begin  after  the  death  or  surrender  of  Sir 
George  Carey.1  On  the  2ist  July  in  the  same  year  he  was  restored  by  letters 
patent  to  the  honours,  titles,  and  dignities  (Baron  Wriothesley  of  Titchfield  and 
Earl  of  Southampton)  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  when  condemned  for 
treason.  He  was  appointed  High  Steward  of  Winchester,  16  August  1618. 

He  did  not  succeed  in  attaining  high  office,  principally  because  of  the 
distrust  felt  for  him  by  King  James's  chief  minister,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  it 
was  not  until  1619  that  he  became  a  Privy  Councillor.  He  interested  himself, 
however,  in  colonial  enterprise,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Virginia  Company  in  1609.  His  connexion  with  the  Company  is  commemorated 
by  the  name  Southampton  in  Virginia,  this  name  being  given  in  1616  to  a  place 
theretofore  called  Aggawom.-  On  the  ipth  November  1623  the  Company 
granted  to  him  twenty  shares  of  land  Old  Adventure  in  Virginia,  because  he 
'hath  ever  since  the  eight  and  twentieth  day  of  June  Anno  1620  untill  this 
present  performed  the  place  of  Treasorer  of  the  Company  with  singular 
wisdome,  providence  and  care  and  much  noble  paynes  and  Industrie  and  with 
unquestionable  Integrity'.3 

After  his  appointment  as  a  Privy  Councillor  he  joined  the  party  in  the 
Council  that  was  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  favourite,  Buckingham.  In  the 
words  of  Arthur  Wilson  (History  of  Great  Britain,  1653,  P-  J6i),  he  was  one  of 
those  'gallant  Spirits  that  aimed  at  the  publick  Liberty  more  than  their  own 
interest',  for  his  spirit  was  not  'so  smooth  shod,  as  to  go  always  the  Court 
pace '.  In  1621  he  invited  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  meet  at 
his  house  to  concert  measures  against  the  favourite.  For  this  he  was  arrested, 
and  confined  in  the  house  of  Lord  Keeper  Williams  for  a  month,  after  which 
he  was  sent  to  his  own  seat  at  Titchfield  in  the  custody  of  Sir  William  Park- 
hurst.  Owing  to  the  mediation  of  Williams  a  reconciliation  was  effected,  and 
Southampton  was  set  at  liberty,  i  September  1621.  On  the  2oth  July  1624 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  constituted  him  Vice-Admiral  for  co.  Southampton 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

He  still  retained  his  military  ardour,  and  in  1624,  accompanied  by  his  elder 
son,  James  Lord  Wriothesley,  he  went  in  command  of  a  body  of  English 
volunteers  to  assist  the  United  States  of  the  Netherlands  in  their  struggle 
against  the  Emperor.  Soon  after  landing,  both  father  and  son  were  attacked 
by  fever.  The  son  succumbed  at  Rosendael,  and  the  father  five  days  later  at 

1  Letters  patent,  at  Welbeck  Abbey.     After  Southampton's  death  a  volume  of  memorial  verses 
was  issued  under  the  title  of 'The  Teares  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  shed  on  the  Tombe  of  their  most 
Noble,  valorous,  and  louing  Captaine  and  Gouernour '.     The  book  (which  contains  contributions  by 
several  hands)  was  issued  by  William  Jones,  who  to  one  of  his  own  poems  adds  these  words 

'  Capellanus  mestissimus  fecit  invita  Minerva  '. 

2  Travels  and  Works  of  Captain  John  Smith,  1910,  p.  232. 
'  Original  grant  at  Welbeck  Abbey. 
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Bergen-op-Zoom  (10  November  1624).     Their  bodies  were  brought  to  England, 
and  were  buried  at  Titchfield  on  the  28th  December. 

The  Earl  was  survived  for  many  years  by  his  wife,  who  has  already  been 
mentioned  on  p.  29,  namely 

(H)  ELIZABETH  VERNON,  COUNTESS  OF  SOUTHAMPTON,  bapt. 

ii  January  157!.' 

She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Vernon,  of  Hodnet,  was  first  cousin  to 
Robert  Devereux,  second  Earl  of  Essex,  and  was  a  maid  of  honour  to  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Several  references  to  her  occur  in  the  gossiping  letters  of  Rowland  Whyte, 
printed  in  the  Sidney  Letters,  edited  by  Arthur  Collins.  On  the  23rd  September 
1595  Whyte  writes  that  '  My  Lord  of  Southampton  doth  with  to[o]  much 
Familiarity  court  the  faire  Mrs.  Varnon '.  On  the  I4th  January  1597-8  he 
hears  that  my  Lord  Southampton  is  to  accompany  Mr.  Secretary  (Sir  Robert 
Cecil)  on  his  embassy  to  France,  which  'doth  extremely  grieue  his  Mistres[s], 
that  passes  her  Tyme  in  weeping  and  lamenting'.  On  the  ist  February  he 
reports  that  Mr.  Secretary  hath  procured  Southampton  licence  to  travel,  at 
which  news  'his  faire  Mistress  doth  wash  her  fairest  Face  with  to[o]  many 
Teares '.  On  the  2nd  he  writes  that  it  '  is  secretly  sayd  that  my  Lord  South- 
ampton shalbe  married  to  his  faire  Mistress';  but  on  the  i2th  he  informs  Sir 
Robert  Sidney  that  '  My  Lord  of  Southhampton  is  gon,  and  hath  lefte  behynd 
hym  a  very  desolate  Gentlewoman,  that  hath  almost  wept  out  her  fairest  Eyes '. 
He  does  not  say  whether  the  marriage  had  taken  place,  but,  if  not,  it  took 
place  in  September  1598,  when  Southampton  came  to  England  very  privately 
(vide  p.  29).  By  their  secret  marriage  the  young  couple  entirely  forfeited  the 
Queen's  favour,  and  they  also  gave  great  displeasure  to  the  Earl's  mother. 
Lord  Essex  interceded  on  their  behalf  with  the  Dowager  Countess,  and  with 
a  certain  measure  of  success  so  far  as  her  new  daughter-in-law  was  concerned, 
for  on  the  6th  October  1598  she  writes  to  Essex:  'your  kinswoman  shall  find 
your  favour  in  me,  and  more  should  if  she  were  not  his  that  never  was  kind 
to  me,  but  in  this  matter,  and  manner,  unnatural,  undutiful,  God  grant  not 
unfaithful.'  - 

A  week  after  the  Earl's  death  Lord  Keeper  Williams  wrote  to  George 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  asking  him  'to  go  on,  as  I  know  you  have 
already  begun,  in  extending  your  Grace  and  goodness  towards  the  most 
distressed  widow,  and  children  of  my  Lord  of  Southhampton '  (Cabala,  1663, 
P-  304)- 

1  This  date  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  A.  Heber-Percy,  of  Hodnet  Hall,  from  a  record  in  his 
possession. 

2  Hatfield  Papers,  viii.  379. 
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In  August  1626  the  Countess  wrote  from  Southampton  House  to  Dr.  Owen 
Gwyn,  Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  with  reference  to  the  books 
which  her  late  husband  intended  to  give  to  the  College  Library,1  and  the 
following  (with  normalized  spelling)  is  a  copy  of  her  letter : 

'  The  great  love  and  affection  that  my  dearest  Lord,  now  with  God,  did  ever  bear 
unto  the  honor  and  good  of  that  worthy  Society  of  yours,  and  that  respect  and  honor 
which  reflected  from  you  all  again,  both  towards  himself  and  his  house,  do  oblige  me 
also  by  what  means  I  may,  to  endeavour  that  his  name  and  memory  may  for  ever  live 
and  be  fresh  amongst  you.  And  to  that  purpose  having  found  that  in  his  life  time,  out 
of  his  own  noble  inclination,  he  had  designed  certain  books  unto  the  new  Library  of 
your  House,  which  have  been  all  this  time  carefully  by  me  preserved  entire  I  hope  in 
number  (for  the  Catalogue  is  with  you,  and  not  with  me)  and  safe  from  harm.  Now  so 
soon  as  notice  could  be  taken  that  the  place  grew  to  a  readiness  to  receive  them,  I  have 
herewithal  sent  them  unto  you,  as  a  testimony  of  the  good  will  and  affection  borne 
unto  your  House  from  hence.  For  here  I  must  needs  take  notice  of  the  great  honor 
and  respect  done  to  my  son,  at  his  last  being  with  you,  who  as  I  hope  he  will  therein 
imitate  his  noble  Father  in  his  love  to  learning  and  to  you,  so  for  the  present  I  cannot 
but  with  many  thanks  for  the  same  be  very  sensible  of  the  noble  usage  he  found 
amongst  you.  And  thus  wishing  upon  your  studies  God's  blessing,  with  much 
happiness  unto  you  all, 

I  rest, 

Your  very  loving  friend, 

E.  SOUTHAMPTON.'  * 

On  the  i8th  September  the  President  and  Seniors  of  the  College  thanked 
the  Countess  for  'this  monument  of  love'. 

On  the  25th  February  163!  Archbishop  Laud  granted  to  her  a  dispensa- 
tion to  eat  flesh  on  prohibited  days,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  far  advanced 
in  years,  and  afflicted  with  many  infirmities.3  She  was  still  living  in  November 
1647  when  Charles  I,  after  his  escape  from  Hampton  Court,  took  refuge  with 
her  at  Titchfield,  '  well  knowing  her  to  be  a  Lady  of  that  Honour,  and  Spirit, 
that  she  was  superior  to  all  kind  of  temptation '.  He  hoped  to  stay  there  until 
he  could  get  a  ship,  but  he  was  made  prisoner  by  Colonel  Hammond,  and  was 
taken  to  Carisbrooke  Castle.4  I  have  not  ascertained  the  date  of  her  death. 

The  third  Earl  and  his  wife  had  several  children,  to  wit  James,  Thomas, 
Penelope,  Anne,  Elizabeth,  and  Mary.  The  eldest  son  was 

(I)  JAMES  LORD  WRIOTHESLEY,  K.B.,  1605-24. 

His  baptism  is  recorded  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  on 
the  28th  March  1605  by  Samuel  Calvert  to  Ralph  Winwood  :  '  Yesterday  a  Son 

1  Vide  p.  27. 

"  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Lockhart,  of  St.  John's  College,  who  kindly  copied  this  letter  for 
me  from  the  Baker  MSS. 

3  Dispensation  at  Welbeck  Abbey.  4  Clarendon,  Rebellion,  1707,  iii.  59. 

VIII.  F 
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of  the  Earle  of  Southampton's  was  christened  at  Court ;  the  King,  and  my  Lord 
Cranborne,  with  the  Countess  of  Suffolk,  being  Gossips.'1  He  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath  when  Prince  Charles  was  created  Prince  of  Wales  in  1616. 
He  was  elected  M.P.  for  Callington,  27  December  1620  ;2  and  for  Winchester, 
19  January  162-4-.  His  death  has  already  been  mentioned  on  p.  31. 

The  eldest  daughter  was 


(J)   LADY    PENELOPE    WRIOTHESLEY,     AFTERWARDS     PENELOPE 

LADY  SPENCER,  ob.  1667. 

Circa  1615,  she  married  Sir  William  Spencer,  K.B.,  who  succeeded  as 
second  Lord  Spencer  of  Wormleighton  in  1627.  He  died  19  December  1636, 
in  the  45th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  22nd  year  of  his  marriage,  and  was  buried 
at  Great  Brington,  where  his  widow  erected  a  tomb  (with  recumbent  effigies  of 
her  husband  and  herself)  to  his  memory,  doloris  sui  amorisque  aeternum  monu- 
mentum;  and  where  also  she  herself  was  buried  16  July  1667.  They  had  six 
sons  and  seven  daughters,  the  youngest  of  them,  Rachel,  being  born  posthu- 
mously.3 

The  other  daughters  of  the  third  Earl  of  Southampton  were :  Anne,  who 
married  Robert  Wallop,  and  died  in  1662 ; 4  Elizabeth,  who  married  Sir  Thomas 
Estcourt;  and  Mary,  who  died  5  January  i6~f,  aged  four  years  and  four 
months,  and  who  is  commemorated  by  a  monument  with  recumbent  figure  in 
Titchfield  Church. 

The  surviving  son,  who  succeeded  his  father,  was 

(K)  THOMAS  WRIOTHESLEY,  FOURTH  EARL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON, 

K.G.,  1607-67. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1624,  the  youthful  Earl  was  committed  to  the 
care  and  oversight  of  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  for  education 

1  Winwood's  Memorials,  1725,  ii.  54. 

2  Fifteen  seems  an  early  age  at  which  to  be  elected  a  Member  of  Parliament,  but  Christopher 
Monck,  Lord  Torrington  (afterwards  second  Duke  of  Albemarle),  was  only  thirteen  when  he  was 
elected  M.P.  for  county  Devon,  in  January  1667.  s  Bridges,  Northamptonshire,  1791,  i.  476. 

4  The  late  Earl  of  Liverpool  supposed  that  there  was  a  portrait  of  Lady  Anne  Wallop  at 
Rufford  Abbey;  he  mentions  the  portrait  under  the  name  of 'Sister  to  Lady  Spencer,  and  great  aunt 
to  Dorothy,  Lady  Halifax'  (Cat.  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool's  Pictures,  1905,  p.  71),  but  the  inscription 
painted  on  the  picture  at  Rufford  is:  'Sister  to  Lord  Spencer  and  A  tint  to  Dorothy  Marchioness 
of  Halifax,'  Lord  Spencer  being  Henry  third  Lord  Spencer,  afterwards  first  Earl  of  Sunderland. 
The  portrait,  therefore,  represents  one  of  the  seven  daughters  of  Penelope  Lady  Spencer. 
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during  his  minority.  After  being  educated  at  Eton,  and  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,1  he  proceeded  to  the  continent,  remaining  in  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands for  a  number  of  years.  Little  is  known  of  his  life  during  that  period,  but 
in  August  1634,  while  he  was  still  in  France,  he  married  Rachel,  daughter  of 
Daniel  de  Massue,  Seigneur  de  Ruvigny.  In  1635  the  Crown  called  into 
question  his  title  to  lands  which  he  owned  in  the  New  Forest  as  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Beaulieu ;  and  on  this  subject  George  Garrard  writes  to  Thomas  Lord 
Wentworth,  3  October  1635 :  '  It  much  concerns  him  in  his  Fortune,  it  yields 
him  now  from  his  Tenants  2500  /.  a  Year ;  if  it  should  prove  Forest,  it  would 
yield  but  500  /.  yearly.  So  that  his  French  Wife  with  whom  he  had  little,  and 
this  Business  would  utterly  ruin  him  in  his  Fortune.'2  The  decree  of  the 
Forest  Court  deprived  him  of  the  land,  but  he  petitioned  the  King  for  relief, 
and  in  the  following  year  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  retain  the  property. 

On  the  23rd  March  163!  Garrard  refers  to  him  again :  '  My  Lord  of 
Southampton  moved  the  King  by  Petition,  that  he  might  have  Leave  to  pull 
down  his  House  in  Holborn,  and  build  it  into  Tenements,  which  would  have 
been  much  Advantage  to  him,  and  his  Fortune  hath  need  of  some  Helps.  His 
Majesty  brought  his  Petition  with  him  to  the  Council-Table,  and  recommended 
it  to  the  Lords,  telling  their  Lordships,  that  my  Lord  of  Southampton  was 
a  Person,  whom  he  much  respected,  &c.,  but  upon  Debate  it  was  dashed.' 3  On 
the  2ist  March  1638  King  Charles  granted  to  him  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  with 
other  adjacent  Islands,  which  were  thenceforward  to  be  called  Charles  Islands, 
in  the  East  Indies.4  In  1642  he  became  High  Steward  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.5 

His  rank,  wealth,  wisdom,  and  high  character  soon  gave  him  influence 
in  public  affairs,  and  he  had  a  great  reputation  for  strict  integrity,  sagacious 
moderation,  and  persuasive  eloquence.  He  was  one  of  the  minority  in  the 
House  of  Lords  which,  in  the  year  1640,  supported  the  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons  that  redress  of  grievances  should  precede  supply ;  but  when  the 
opponents  of  kingly  prerogative  proceeded  to  extreme  courses,  his  sympathies 
were  alienated  from  them,  and  he  joined  the  royalist  party.  He  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  3rd  January  1642,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  intimate  advisers  of  King  Charles.  In  1645  the  King  was  much  pressed 
to  make  Southampton  Master  of  his  Horse,  but  he  thought  it  fit  to  appoint  his 
nephew  Prince  Rupert  to  that  post.6 

1  D.  N.  B.  2  Knowler,  Strafforde's  Letters,  1739,  i.  467. 

3  Knowler,  Strafforde's  Letters,  1739,  ii.  57.    Subsequently  the  Earl  carried  out  his  design,  and 
his  house  was  converted  into  Southampton  Buildings. 

4  Letters  Patent,  at  Welbeck  Abbey.  "  Doyle's  Official  Baronage. 
6  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  1771,  p.  484. 
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Clarendon 1  says  :  '  His  Person  was  of  a  small  Stature ;  his  Courage,  as  all 
his  other  Faculties,  very  great.'  He  'was  indeed  a  great  Man  in  all  respects, 
and  brought  very  much  Reputation  to  the  King's  Cause.  .  .  .  He  was  a  Man  of 
great  sharpness  of  Judgement,  a  very  quick  Apprehension,  and  that  readiness 
of  Expression  upon  any  suddain  Debate,  that  no  Man  deliver'd  himself  more 
advantageously,  and  weightily,  and  more  efficaciously  with  the  hearers  ;  so  that 
no  Man  gave  them  more  trouble  in  his  opposition,  or  drew  so  many  to  a 
concurrence  with  him  in  opinion  '.  He  '  was  of  a  nature  much  inclined  to 
Melancholy ',  though  '  it  appeared  more  in  his  Countenance  than  in  his 
Conversation,  which  to  those  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  was  very  cheerful '. 
He  had  '  all  the  Detestation  imaginable  of  the  civil  War,  and  discerned  the 
dismal  Effects  it  would  produce,  more  than  most  other  Men,  which  made  him 
do  all  he  could  to  prevent  it '.  He  took  '  all  opportunities  to  advance  all 
motions  towards  Peace ',  and  '  he  was  always  desirous  that  his  Majesty  should 
yield  more  than  he  was  inclined  to  do  '.  He  was  faithful  to  Charles  to  the  end, 
visiting  him  in  London  after  his  condemnation,  and  attending  his  funeral  at 
Windsor,  8  February  1649. 2  It  was  said  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  never 
actually  bore  arms  in  the  Civil  War,  yet  did  as  much  against  the  Parliamen- 
tarians as  those  that  fought  against  them.:i 

On  the  28th  September  1648  the  House  of  Commons  fixed  his  fine  for 
delinquency  at  ,£3,466,  on  condition  that  he  settled  ,£250  per  annum  upon  such 
places  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  of 
Southampton  should  think  fit.  Thereupon  an  ordinance  for  taking  off  his 
delinquency,  and  for  taking  off  the  sequestration  of  his  estate,  was  read  and 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Lords  for  their  concurrence  (Journals  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  vi.  36). 

On  the  6th  April  1650  liberty  was  granted  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  for 
the  space  of  three  months  then  next  ensuing,  to  travel  from  Stratton  in  the 
county  of  Southampton  unto  Titchfield  in  the  same  county,  and  from  thence 
back  again  (Id.,  vi.  394);  and  on  the  22nd  June  in  the  same  year,  the  time  was 
extended  during  the  continuance  of  the  Act  prohibiting  delinquents  from 
travelling  above  five  miles  from  their  places  of  abode.  Similar  liberty  was  also 
granted  to  him  for  travelling  between  Stratton  and  Beaulieu. 

During  the  Commonwealth  he  lived  in  great  privacy,4  from  which  he 
emerged  at  the  Restoration,  when  he  was  re-admitted  to  the  Privy  Council,  was 

1  Clarendon,  Continuation,  1759,  pp.  411-15;  and  Rebellion,  1707,  ii.  152-3. 

1  Long  afterwards  '  the  Earl  of  Southampton  and  the  Earl  of  Lindsey  went  to  Windsor ',  but  so 
totally  perplexed  were  their  memories  '  that  they  could  not  satisfy  themselves  in  what  place,  or  part 
of  the  Church,  the  Royal  Body  was  interr'd '  (Clarendon,  Rebellion,  1707,  iii,  p.  201). 

3  Thomas  Burton's  Diary,  1828,  iii.  236-7. 

4  He  went  to  see  the  garden  of  John  Evelyn,  the  diarist,  28  May  1656. 
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FOURTH   EARL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON  37 

invested  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  (27  May  1660),'  and  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  Lord  Treasurer,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death,  discharging  his  duties 
with  gravity,  with  strict  honour,  and  with  a  single  eye  to  the  public  interest. 
He  was  constituted  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Hampshire  (1660),  of  Wiltshire  (1661), 
and  of  Kent  (1662).  He  was  also  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Norfolk,  1660-1,  and  of 
Worcester,  1662-3. " 

He  was  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  depraved  court  of  Charles  II, 
and  '  he  said  once  in  great  wrath  to  Chancellour  Hide,  it  was  to  him  they  owed 
all  they  either  felt  or  feared  ;  for  if  he  had  not  possessed  them  in  all  his  letters 
with  such  an  opinion  of  the  King,  they  would  have  taken  care  to  have  put  it  out 
of  his  power  either  to  do  himself  or  them  any  mischief,  which  was  like  to  be  the 
effect  of  their  trusting  him  so  entirely'.3  Most  of  the  ministers  were  men  of  so 
servile  a  spirit  that  they  made  applications  to  the  King's  mistresses.  The  only 
two  who  '  would  never  so  much  as  make  a  visit  to  any  of  them '  were  the  Earls 
of  Southampton  and  Clarendon,  'which  was  maintaining  the  decencies  of 
vertue  in  a  very  solemn  manner  '.* 

Burnet  describes  Southampton  as  a  man  of  great  virtue,  of  very  good  parts, 
of  a  lively  apprehension,  and  a  good  judgement.  He  also  praises  his  modera- 
tion, and  says  that  '  he  retained  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  did  not  go  into  the 
violent  measures  of  the  Court',6  instancing  his  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords 
to  the  oppressive  Five  Mile  Act.0  Ludlow  (Memoirs,  1771,  p.  394)  says  that  in 
the  Convention  Parliament,  when  it  was  considered  how  to  treat  those  of  the 
late  King's  judges  who  had  surrendered  upon  the  proclamation,  the  Earl  of 
Southampton  'had  the  courage  to  move,  That  since  it  was  not  thought  fit  to 
secure  the  lives  of  those  who  had  been  induced  to  surrender  their  persons  upon 
the  faith  of  the  proclamation,  they  ought  at  least  to  give  them  the  like  number 
of  days  for  saving  themselves,  as  were  appointed  by  that  paper  for  their  coming 
in ' ;  but  this  merciful  proposal  found  no  favour. 

Pepys  (Diary,  19  November  1663)  found  him  'a  very  ready  man,  and 
certainly  a  brave  servant  to  the  King;  he  spoke  so  quick  and  sensibly  of  the 
King's  charge  '.  '  Nothing ',  he  adds,  '  displeased  me  in  him  but  his  long  nails, 
which  he  lets  grow  upon  a  pretty  thick  white  short  hand,  that  it  troubled  me 
to  see  them.' 

Throughout  his  life   he  appears  to  have  been  a  valetudinarian,7  and  as 

1  He  had  been  nominated  K.G.  at  Jersey  in  January  idf-g. 

2  Doyle's  Official  Baronage. 

3  Burnet,  History  of  Hi's  Own  Time,  1724,  i.  89.  *  Id.,  i.  175. 

6  Id.,  i.  95.  «  Id.,  i.  224. 

7  Evelyn  dined  with  him,  9  February  1665,  and  in  his  Diary  he  says :  '  I  had  much  discourse  with 
his  Lordship,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  person  of  extraordinary  parts,  but  a  valetudinarian.'     Burnet 
(i.  95)  says  that  'he  was  subject  to  the  stone,  which  returned  often  and  violently  upon  him  '. 
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early  as  the  25th  February  163!,  on  the  strength  of  testimony  given  by  his 
physician,  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  Archbishop  Laud  granted  to  him  and  his 
wife  (Rachel  de  Ruvigny)  a  dispensation  to  eat  flesh  on  prohibited  days.  In 
1663  Pepys  found  him  laid  up  with  the  gout ;  and  in  1667  he  makes  many 
references  in  his  Diary  to  the  fact  that  Southampton  was  so  ill  with  the  stone 
that  he  could  not  be  troubled  with  business.  On  the  isth  May  he  heard  that 
the  Lord  Treasurer  was  'so  ill  as  not  to  be  any  man  of  this  world'.  On  the 
following  day  he  writes :  '  To  my  Lord  Treasurer's,  where  I  find  the  porter 
crying,  and  suspected  it  was  that  my  Lord  is  dead  ;  and,  poor  Lord !  we  did 
find  that  he  was  dead  just  now.  .  .  .  There  is  a  good  man  gone  :  and  I  pray 
God  that  the  Treasury  may  not  be  worse  managed  by  the  hand  or  hands  it 
shall  now  be  put  into.'  On  the  i9th,  at  Whitehall,  Pepys  heard  'great  talk  of 
the  good  end  that  my  Lord  Treasurer  made ',  he  being  '  said  to  die  with  the 
cleanest  hands  that  ever  any  Lord  Treasurer  did '. 

Burnet  mentions  his  last  illness,  and  states  that  his  pains  increased  so, 
that  no  man  was  ever  seen  to  die  in  such  torments,  but  his.  patience  under  his 
suffering  was  astonishing  (History  of  His  Own  Time,  1724,  i.  249).  He  con- 
cludes :  '  The  Court  was  now  delivered  of  a  great  man,  whom  they  did  not 
much  love,  and  who  they  knew  did  not  love  them.' 

He  was  thrice  married:  (i)  to  Rachel  de  Ruvigny;1  (2)  to  Elizabeth 
Leigh;2  and  (3)  to  Lady  Frances  Seymour,  widow  of  Richard  Viscount 
Molyneux." 

In  1653  he  became  second  Earl  of  Chichester,  in  succession  to  his  father- 
in-law,  Francis  Leigh,  Earl  of  Chichester,  by  virtue  of  a  special  remainder  in 
the  patent  creating  that  earldom. 

He  was  survived  by  two  daughters  (Elizabeth  and  Rachel)  of  his  first,  and 
by  one  (Elizabeth)  of  his  second,  marriage. 

By  his  will,  dated  n  July  i666,4  he  devised  all  his  manors  and  real  estate 
to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  his  three  daughters  who  were  to  be  tenants  in 
common.  A  separate  estate  was  to  be  made  to  each  daughter  surviving  her 
husband,  or  to  her  heir  if  she  should  die  before  her  husband,  leaving  issue. 
To  his  wife,  Frances,  he  left  Southampton  House  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles  in 
the  Fields5  for  her  life;  also  an  annuity  of  ^"500,  all  his  plate  and  jewels,  his 
coaches  and  coach-horses,  ,£2,000  and  all  the  household  stuff  and  furniture  in  • 
the  said  house. 


1  Vide  p.  39.  2  Vide  p.  40.  3  Vide  p.  40. 

4  Miss  Ethel  Stokes  kindly  gave  me  a  copy  of  this  will. 

6  Southampton  House  'occupied  the  whole  north  side  of  the  present  Bloomsbury  Square' 
(Cunningham's  Handbook  for  London,  1849,  p.  761).  Both  Pepys  and  Evelyn  refer  to  Lord 
Southampton's  new  buildings  in  1664.  The  house  passed  to  Rachel  Lady  Russell,  and  was  sub- 
sequently known  as  Bedford  House.  It  was  pulled  down  in  1800. 
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His  first  wife  was 

(L)  RACHEL    DE    RUVIGNY,    COUNTESS    OF    SOUTHAMPTON, 

1603-1640. 

This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Daniel  de  Massue,  seigneur  dc  Ruvigny,  and 
his  first  wife,  Madelaine  Pinot.  She  was  married  (i)  to  Elyse"e  de  Beaujeu, 
sieur  de  La  Maisonfort ;  and  (2)  at  Charenton,  18  August  1634,  to  Thomas 
Wriothesley,  fourth  Earl  of  Southampton.1  Lord  Conway,  writing  to  Thomas 
Lord  Wentworth,  9  November  1634,  says :  '  My  Lady  of  Southampton  is  come 
to  this  Town  [London],  she  is  very  merry  and  very  discreet,  very  handsome, 
and  very  religious,  she  was  called  in  France,  La  belle  &  vertueuse  Huguenotte, 
and,  to  my  Lord  of  Southampton's  great  Joy,  she  is  with  Child.'2  On  the 
following  day  G.  Garrard  writes  to  Wentworth  :  '  This  Week  the  new  Countess 
of  Southampton  hath  been  twice  or  thrice  at  Court,  and  gains  upon  her 
Spectators,  though  at  her  first  Visit  to  the  Queen  she  was  somewhat  discom- 
posed, which  I  could  not  blame  her  for,  such  staring  there  was  upon  her.  She 
is  a  Lady  of  a  goodly  Personage,  somewhat  taller  than  ordinarily  French 
Women  are,  excellent  Eyes,  black  Hair,  and  of  a  most  sweet  and  affable 
Nature,  was  nine  Years  a  Widow,  much  courted  in  France,  yet  held  her 
Reputation  intire.  My  Lord  is  a  very  happy  Man  in  her.'-'1  Letters  patent 
under  the  Privy  Seal,  granting  rights  of  English  denization  to  her,  were  issued 
21  July  1637.*  She  died  in  childbed,  February  1640.°  Dugdale6  states  that 
she  and  the  Earl  had  five  children,  three  of  whom  (Charles,  Henry  and 
Magdalen)  died  young.  The  other  two  were  Elizabeth  (vide  p.  41),  and  Rachel 
(vide  p.  42).  The  eldest  child,  Charles,  was  born  in  1635,  as  we  learn  from 
a  letter  written  by  George  Garrard  to  Thomas  Lord  Wentworth,  on  the 
24th  June  in  that  year  :  '  My  Lord  of  Southampton's  Lady  is  well  brought  to 
Bed  of  a  Son,  which  is  great  Joy  to  that  Family';7  but  this  joy  was  fleeting, 
for  in  November  of  the  same  year  the  Countess  of  Devonshire  informs  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle  that  '  My  Lord  Southhampton's  yong  sone '  is  dead.8 

1  David  C.  A.  Agnew,  Henri  de  Ruvigny,  1864,  p.  203. 

2  Knowler,  Slrafforde's  Letters,  1739,  i.  334. 

3  Id.,  i.  337-8. 

4  Patent  at  Welbeck  Abbey. 

•  Belvoir  Castle  MSS.,  i.  519. 

6  Dugdale,  Baronage,  iii.  384-5. 

7  Knowler,  Slrafforde's  Letters,  1739,  i.  435 

8  MS.  at  Welbeck  Abbey. 
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(M)  ELIZABETH  LEIGH,  COUNTESS  OF  SOUTHAMPTON. 

The  precise  date  of  the  second  marriage  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Southampton 
has  not  been  ascertained,  but  Lord  Hawkesbury1  states  that  it  took  place  in 
April  1642.  The  bride  was  Elizabeth  Leigh,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Leigh, 
Lord  Dunsmore,  and  his  wife  Audrey,  widow  of  Sir  Francis  Anderson.  Lord 
Dunsmore  was  created  Earl  of  Chichester  in  1644  (with  the  special  remainder 
mentioned  on  p.  38).  There  appear  to  have  been  four  daughters  of  this 
marriage :  Penelope,  who  was  buried  at  Titchfield,  7  April  1649 ;  a  second 
Penelope,  who  was  buried  there  8  May  1655 ;  Audrey,  who  died  in  London, 
12  October  1660,  and  was  buried  at  Titchfield  on  the  i7th  of  the  same  month; 
and  Elizabeth,  who  became  the  wife  of  Josceline  Lord  Percy,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Northumberland  (vide  p.  43). 

It  had  been  intended  that  Lady  Audrey  should  become  Lord  Percy's  wife, 
and  in  April  1660,  Algernon  Percy,  tenth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the 
Earl  of  Southampton  met  in  London  to  discuss  the  project  (Sidney  Letters, 
ii.  685),  which  would  doubtless  have  matured,  but  for  Lady  Audrey's  premature 
death.  On  the  2nd  November  1660  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  writes  to 
Robert  Earl  of  Leicester  (Sidney  Letters,  ii.  700) :  '  The  Death  of  my  Lady 
Audry  did  as  neerely  touch  me,  as  most  Accidents  that  could  have  happened, 
not  for  the  Conveniencie  of  her  Fortune,  nor  the  Hopes  of  her  bringing  an 
Heire  vnto  my  Family,  as  soone  as  it  had  beene  fitt  for  my  Sonne  and  her  to 
have  come  together ;  but  bycause  I  iudged  her  to  be  of  a  Nature,  Temper,  and 
Humor,  likely  to  have  made  him  an  excellent  Wife,  which  would  have  brought 
me  much  Comfort  in  the  latter  Part  of  my  Life.' 

It  may  be  presumed  that  my  Lord  Northumberland  perceived  similar 
qualities  in  Audrey's  younger  sister,  Elizabeth,  who,  two  years  later,  became 
his  daughter-in-law. 


(N)  LADY  FRANCES  SEYMOUR,  COUNTESS  OF  SOUTHAMPTON 

was  one  of  the  daughters  of  William  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  she  was 
thrice  married :  (i)  to  Richard  second  Viscount  Molyneux,  who  died  in  1654 ; 
(2)  in  1659,  as  his  third  wife,  to  Thomas  Wriothesley,  fourth  Earl  of  Southampton, 
their  marriage  settlement  (which  is  at  Welbeck  Abbey)  being  dated  7  May  1659 : 
and  (3)  in  i6-]6,2  as  his  third  wife,  to  Conyers  Darcy,  who  was  summoned  to 
Parliament  as  Baron  Conyers  in  1680,  •-  and  who  succeeded  his  father  as  second 

1  Lord  Hawkesbury's  Cat.  of  Pictures  at  Hardwick  Hall,  1903,  p.  32. 

=  Doyle,  Official  Baronage. 

3  G.  E.  C.,  Complete  Peerage,  1916,  iv.  70. 
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Earl  of  Holderness  and  Lord  Darcy  in  1689.     She  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  5  January  16 


80 
81- 


(O)  LADY  ELIZABETH  WRIOTHESLEY,  AFTERWARDS  NOEL,  ob. 

8  February  1680. 

She  was  the  eldest  child  who  survived  infancy  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  South- 
ampton and  his  first  wife,  Rachel  de  Ruvigny.  In  1661,  she  became  the  wife 
of  the  Hon.  Edward  Noel,  son  of  the  third  Viscount  Campden,  and  their 
marriage  settlement  (which  is  at  Welbeck  Abbey)  is  dated  28  April  1661.  She 
was  buried  at  Titchfield,  19  February  I68O.1 

After  her  death  her  husband  was  created  Baron  Noel  of  Titchfield, 
3  February  1681 ;  and  Earl  of  Gainsborough,  i  December  1682.  He  was  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  cos.  Southampton  and  Rutland,  and  he  was  Governor  of  Ports- 
mouth. He  married,  secondly,  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  James  Herbert, 
and  widow  of  Sir  Robert  Worsley,  Bart.  She  died  6  April  1693,  aged  44 
(G.  E.  C.,  Complete  Baronetage,  i.  66).  The  second  marriage  was  childless,  but 
of  the  first  marriage  there  were  the  following  children  : 

Wriothesley  Baptist  Noel,  second  Earl  of  Gainsborough. 

Frances,  who  married  Simon  fourth  Lord  Digby,  27  August  1683,  and  died 
29  September  1684,  in  her  23rd  year. 

Jane,  who  married  William  fifth  Lord  Digby  in  1686,  and  died  in  1733. 

Elizabeth,  who  married  Richard  Norton,  and  died  24  February  170*. 

Juliana,  ob.  innupta. 

The  first  Earl  of  Gainsborough  died  in  January  168',  being  succeeded  by 
his  son  Wriothesley  Baptist  Noel,  aforesaid. 

The  second  Earl  of  Gainsborough,  who  had  been  known  as  Viscount 
Campden  from  1682  until  his  father's  death  in  1689,  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
earldom,  as  he  died  21  September  1690.  In  1686  he  had  married  Catherine 
Greville,  eldest  daughter  of  Fulke  Greville,  fifth  Lord  Brooke  (Letters  of  Rachel 
Lady  Russell,  1853,  i>  2O°),  and  of  this  marriage  there  were  two  daughters  and 
coheiresses.  The  elder  was  Lady  Elizabeth  Noel,  who  was  born  12  June  1689, 
and  who  in  1704  became  the  wife  of  Henry  Bentinck,  Viscount  Woodstock, 
who  succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  of  Portland  in  1709,  and  was  created  Duke 
of  Portland  and  Marquess  of  Titchfield  in  1716.  She  died  19  March  1737. 
The  younger  daughter,  Lady  Rachel  Noel,  was  born  9  September  1690.  On 
the  26th  February  170*  she  became  the  second  wife  of  Henry  Somerset,  second 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  she  died  13  September  1709. 

1  For  this  and  other  information  from  the  Titchfield  Parish  Registers,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Matthews,  Vicar  of  Titchfield. 
VIII.  G 
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The  second  Earl  of  Gainsborough's  widow  married,  secondly,  12  March 
J69f;  J°hn  Sheffield,  Marquess  of  Normanby,  who  was  created  Duke  of 
Buckingham  in  1703.  She  died  7  February  1704. 

The  second  surviving  child  of  the  marriage  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Southampton 
and  his  first  wife  was 


(P)  LADY  RACHEL  WRIOTHESLEY,  WHO  BECAME  FAMOUS  UNDER  THE 
NAME  OF  RACHEL  LADY  RUSSELL,  ob.  29  September  1723,  in 
her  87th  year. 

She  was  married  (i)  about  1653,  to  Francis  Lord  Vaughan  (eldest  son  of 
Richard  Vaughan,  second  Earl  of  Carbery),  who  died  in  1667 ;  and  (2)  in  1669, 
to  William  Russell  (younger  son  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Bedford)  who,  after  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  Francis  in  1678,  was  styled  Lord  Russell.  He  was 
born  in  1639,  and  was  executed,  21  July  1683,  for  having  been  concerned  in  the 
Rye  House  Plot.  After  the  Revolution  his  attainder  was  reversed,  and  in 
1694,  his  father  was  made  a  Duke,  the  preamble  of  his  patent  describing  him  as 
'  father  to  the  Lord  Russell,  the  ornament  of  his  age  '. 

Lord  and  Lady  Russell  had  three  children :  (i)  Rachel,  born  January  1674, 
who  became  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  died  in  1725;  (2)  Catherine,  born 
August  1676,  who  became  Duchess  of  Rutland,  and  died  1711 ;  (3)  Wriothesley, 
born  i  November  1680,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  second  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  died  in  1711. 

Lady  Russell  was  present  in  court  at  the  trial  of  her  husband,  and  took 
notes  for  him,  '  concealing  the  tender  anguish  of  the  wife  under  the  assumed 
composure  of  the  secretary'.1  After  his  condemnation  she  exerted  herself  to 
induce  the  King  to  spare  his  life,  but  her  efforts  and  those  of  her  friends  were 
vain.  At  her  last  interview  with  her  lord,  she  so  comported  herself  and  so 
encouraged  him  that  he  said,  '  The  bitterness  of  death  is  past ! '  In  succeeding 
years  she  devoted  herself  to  the  care  and  training  of  her  children.  The  tender- 
ness of  her  nature  and  the  practical  piety  of  her  character  are  evinced  by  her 
letters,  and  she  well  deserves  the  eulogy  of  Macaulay,  who  says  that  '  her  noble 
and  gentle  virtues,  proved  by  the  most  cruel  of  trials,  gained  for  her  the 
reputation  of  a  saint '. 

Lady  Russell  was  on  terms  of  affectionate  friendship  with  her  cousin  Henry 
de  Ruvigny,  Earl  of  Galway,  and  they  exchanged  many  'comfortable'  letters. 
He  died  at  her  house  at  Stratton,  co.  Southampton,  3  September  1720. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  fourth  Earl  of  Southampton's  eldest 
daughter  was  called  Elizabeth,  and  it  shows  a  certain  poverty  of  invention 

1  Hannah  More. 
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that  the  same  Christian  name  should  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  surviving 
daughter  of  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Leigh.     This  was 


(Q)  LADY  ELIZABETH  WRIOTHESLEY,  COUNTESS  OF  NORTH- 
UMBERLAND, AFTERWARDS  COUNTESS  OF  MONTAGU, 
ob.  1690. 

This  lady  was  twice  married,  and  in  the  first  case  the  marriage  appears  to 
have  been  arranged  by  the  fathers  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  (vide  p.  40). 
She  was  about  sixteen  years  old1  when,  on  the  2yd  December  1662,  she 
married  Josceline  Lord  Percy,  who  became  eleventh  Earl  of  Northumberland 
in  1668,  and  died  in  1670.  Pepys  saw  her  at  her  father's  house  on  the 
3ist  March  1667,  and  he  alludes  to  her  as  '  my  Lady  Piercy,  a  beautiful  lady 
indeed '.  By  this  marriage,  she  was  the  mother  of  three  children :  Lady 
Elizabeth  Percy,  1667-1722,  who  became  Countess  of  Ogle  and  Duchess  of 
Somerset ;  Henry,  born  1668,  died  1669 ;  and  Henrietta,  who  died  in  infancy. 

The  amiability,  beauty,  and  wealth  of  the  young  widow  attracted  divers 
suitors  for  her  hand  ;  but  she  was  not  eager  to  take  a  second  husband,  because 
one  of  the  clauses  in  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  will  provided  that  if  she 
married  again,  the  guardianship  of  her  little  daughter  should  be  transferred  from 
her  to  the  Earl's  mother,  Elizabeth  (Howard)  Countess-Dowager  of  Northumber- 
land, a  prospect  that  was  distasteful  to  her,  as  she  was  not  on  good  terms  with 
her  mother-in-law.  However,  when  she  was  in  France,  one  of  her  suitors, 
Ralph  Montagu,  was  very  persistent,  and  the  progress  of  his  suit  became  the 
theme  of  gossip.  Madame  de  La  Fayette,  who  viewed  her  with  eyes  far  more 
critical  than  those  of  the  susceptible  Pepys,  writing  to  Madame  de  Sdvigne, 
30  December  1672,  repeats  a  report  to  the  effect  that  Montagu  was  in  Paris 
'  pour  les  beaux  yeux  de  madame  de  Northumberland '  (Lettres  de  Madame  de 
Sevtgne',  1843,  ii.  99).  Writing  again,  15  April  1673,  she  states  that  Lady 
Northumberland  came  to  see  her  on  the  preceding  day,  and  continues  :  '  elle 
me  parut  une  femme  qui  a  etc  fort  belle,  mais  qui  n'a  plus  un  seul  trait  de  visage 
qui  se  soutienne,  ni  ou  il  soit  reste  le  moindre  air  de  jeunesse;  j'en  fus  surprise; 
elle  est  avec  cela  mal  habiltee,  point  de  grace,  enfin  je  n'en  fus  point  du  tout 
eblouie  '  (Id.,  ii.  108).  A  little  later  (19  May  1673)  she  writes  :  '  Montaigu  s'en 
va ;  on  dit  que  ses  esperances  sont  renversdes  ;  je  crois  qu'il  y  a  quelque  chose 
de  travers  dans  1'esprit  de  la  nymphe'  (Id.,  ii.  109). 

Despite  this  apparent  rebuff,  the  suit  of  Ralph  Montagu  was  successful,  and 
she  became  his  wife  on  the  24th  August  1673.  There  is  a  story  which  alleges 
that  Charles  II  had  cast  a  roving  eye  upon  the  young  widow,  and  that  Montagu 

1  Foster's  London  Marriage  Licences,  1887,  col.  1044. 
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had  received  a  secret  commission  to  win  her  for  his  royal  master,  but  that  the 
lady  preferred  the  honourable  estate  of  marriage  with  a  subject  rather  than  '  to 
obtain  the  contemptible  Name  of  Mistress  or  worse  to  her  Sovereign'.  It  is 
said  that  when  she  presented  herself  at  court  for  the  first  time  after  her  re- 
marriage, the  King  asked  her  what  she  could  see  in  Montagu  to  make  choice  of 
him  for  a  husband,  to  which  she  answered  :  '  The  same  that  Your  Majesty  saw 
in  him  to  choose  him  for  an  ambassador.' 

Montagu  succeeded  his  father  as  third  Lord  Montagu  of  Boughton  in 
January  1684 ;  he  was  created  Earl  of  Montagu  in  April  1689,  and  Duke  of 
Montagu  in  1705. 

His  wife  died  in  September  1690,'  after  bearing  four  children  to  her  second 
husband,  to  wit  (i)  Anne,  who  was  born  in  1674  and  who  died  in  1741,  after 
marrying,  first,  Alexander  Popham,  who  died  in  1705,  and,  secondly,  Lt.-General 
Daniel  Harvey;  (2)  Ralph,  who  died  in  1687,  aged  about  twelve ; 2  (3)  Winwood, 
who  died  in  1702,  aged  about  twenty;  (4)  John,  who  succeeded  as  second  Duke 
of  Montagu,  and  who  married  Lady  Mary  Churchill,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
first  Duke  of  Marlborough  (Collins :  Peerage,  1741,  i.  335). 

Madame  de  La  Fayette's  unkind  comments  upon  Lady  Northumberland's 
faded  charms  in  1673  do  not  agree  with  the  tribute  paid  ten  years  later  by  John 
Evelyn  who,  in  his  Diary,  10  October  1683,  describes  her  as  'ye  most  beautifull 
Countesse  of  Northumberland '. 


DESCENT  OF  THE  SOUTHAMPTON    FAMILY   PORTRAITS 

With  regard  to  the  descent  of  the  portraits  belonging  to  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Southampton,  it  may  be  observed  : 

(i)  That  those  at  Titchfield  House  were  inherited  by  his  eldest  daughter, 
Lady  Elizabeth  Noel  (vide  p.  41),  whose  husband  was  created  Earl  of  Gains- 
borough. In  process  of  time  they  passed  to  her  son,  the  second  Earl  of 
Gainsborough,  and  from  him  to  his  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  first 
Duke  of  Portland ;  from  her  they  passed  to  her  son,  the  second  Duke,  and  to 
his  successors  in  the  dukedom.  They  were  removed  to  the  Duke's  seat  at 
Bulstrode  in  the  year  1740 ;  and  they  were  subsequently  taken  to  Welbeck 
Abbey. 

The  Titchfield  pictures  mentioned  in  the  following  Catalogue  as  still  existing, 

1  She  was  buried  at  Warkton,  Northamptonshire,  26  September  1690.     Mr.  Charles  H.  Scott 
kindly  sent  me  this  information  from  an  entry  in  the  Warkton  Parish  Register. 

2  Letter  of  Rachel  Lady  Russell,  9  February  i68f. 
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or  as  not  traced,  are  nos.  B.  v,  C.  ii,  E.  i,  G.  i,  G.  ii,  G.  v,  G.  (f),  H.  i,  H.  v,  I.  i, 
J.  iii,  K.  iv,  L.  i,  L.  iii,  M.  (a),  N.  iii,  O.  i,  O.  ii,  O.  v,  and  Q.  i. 

An  incomplete  list  of  the  pictures  at  Titchfield,  drawn  up  anno  1731,  is  at 
Welbeck.  It  was  compiled  by,  and  is  in  the  handwriting  of,  Clement  Walcot, 
the  Titchfield  steward,  who  sent  it  to  Edward  Harley,  second  Earl  of  Oxford. 

In  1748  George  Vertue  copied  and  annotated  this  list,  and  his  copy  is  in 
the  British  Museum  (Add.  23090,  91-94).  Vertue  states  that  he  has  'had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  all  these  pictures  &  looking  over  them  distinctly,  both 
those  that  are  to  remain  the  Duke  of  Portland's  as  well  as  those  that  are  to  be 
the  Duke  of  Leeds'  part  or  dividend  '.  What  he  means  by  his  reference  to  the 
Duke  of  Leeds  I  cannot  imagine;  nor  do  I  know  what  reason  he  had  for  saying 
that  the  list  was  taken  '  by  the  assistance  of  an  old  lady  Southampton  who  was 
very  conversant  with  them '.  If  the  statement  is  true,  it  follows  that  Walcot's 
list  is  a  copy  of  one  made  more  than  half  a  century  earlier,  for  the  last  Lady 
Southampton  died  about  the  end  of  the  year  1680. 

Vertue  laments  the  fact  that  when  the  pictures  were  removed  from  Titch- 
field to  Bulstrode,  no  identification  numbers  answerable  to  the  catalogue  were 
placed  upon  them,  so  that  confusion  resulted,  and  some  of  the  names  were  lost.1 

On  p.  95  of  the  MS.  already  mentioned,  Vertue  has  noted  thirty  pictures 
which  he  saw  in  the  Gallery  at  Bulstrode,  and  this  list  proves  the  truth  of  his 
preceding  remarks,  for  he  leaves  several  of  the  Titchfield  portraits  without 
names,  and  in  one  instance  he  has  given  an  erroneous  name.-' 

(2)  That  it  appears  that  some  of  the  Southampton  portraits  became  the 
property  of  Conyers   Darcy,  who  married  the  fourth  Earl  of  Southampton's 
widow  (vide  p.  40).     He  sold  two  of  them  in  the  third  year  after  his  wife's 
death  (vide  nos.    L.   ii   and    M.    i),  while  a  third  (no.   N.   iv)   passed  to   his 
descendants. 

(3)  That  some  passed   to  the   Earl's   second   surviving  daughter,   Rachel 
Lady   Russell ;    from  whom   they   descended   to   her  grandson,   Wriothesley 
Russell,  third  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  to  his  successors  in  that  dukedom.     Vide 
nos.  B.  iii,  G.  vii,  H.  ix,  J.  i,  K.  vi,  L.  x,  and  M.  iv. 

(4)  That  others  were  inherited  by  the  third  surviving  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
Countess  of  Northumberland,  afterwards   Countess  of  Montagu,  the  seat  of 
whose  second  husband  was  Boughton  House  (vide  p.  43).    From  her  they  passed 
to  her  son,  John  second  Duke  of  Montagu;  from  him  to  his  daughter,  Mary 

'  Walpole  exaggerated  the  confusion  when,  in  a  letter  to  George  Montagu,  3  October  1763,  he 
wrote  concerning  the  pictures  in  the  gallery  at  Bulstrode  that  they  'would  be  curious  if  they  knew 
one  from  another ;  but  the  names  are  lost,  and  they  are  only  sure  that  they  have  so  many  pounds  of 
ancestors  in  the  lump  '. 

*   Vide  note  on  no.  G.  v. 
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Duchess  of  Montagu ;  then  to  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  third  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  in  the  possession  of  whose  descendants  they  remain.  Vide  nos. 
G.  iii,  G.  xx,  H.  ii,  H.  iii,  K.  ix,  K.  xiii,  Q.'vi,  Q.  xi,  Q.  xv.  Fide  also  G.  xxi, 
H.  (a),  L.  v,  Q.  v,  Q.  vii. 

(5)  That,  some  of  the  family  portraits  were  given  to  Lady  Frances  Noel  and 
Lady  Jane  Noel  (sisters  of  the  second  Earl  of  Gainsborough),  the  former  being 
the  wife  of  the  fourth,  and  the  latter  the  wife  of  the  fifth  Lord  Digby,  whose 
seat  was  Sherborne  Castle,  from  whom  they  have  descended  to  their  present 
owner,  Major  F.  J.  B.  Wingfield  Digby,  D.S.O.  Vide  nos.  G.  xiv,  H.  vi,  H.  vii, 
K.  v,  K.  x,  L.  viii,  and  O.  iii. 
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'  For  the  earlier  (and  more  uncertain)  figures,  I  should  incline  to  admit  all  that  could  be  got ; 
certainly  all  that  could  be  found  genuine  .  .  .  nay,  such  even  as  were  only  half-genuine,  if  there 
were  no  others  ;  marking  well  their  doubtful  character.'— THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

'An  indubitable  good  Portrait  of  a  great  man  is  worth  a  pilgrimage  to  go  and  see.' — CHARLES 
LAMB. 

The  portraits  of  each  person  are  arranged  in  two  categories :  (i)  authentic,  with  Roman 
numerals  after  the  index  letter ;  (2)  reputed  and  erroneously  named,  with  a  sequence  of 
small  letters  after  the  index  letter.  These  two  classes  are  attempted  in  accordance  with 
Carlyle's  advice  that  it  is  essential  '  to  winnow-out  the  chaff  of  the  business,  and  present  in 
a  clear  and  pure  state  what  of  wheat  (little  or  much)  may  be  in  it '.  It  has,  however,  been 
difficult  to  discriminate  rigidly  between  the  two  classes,  for  I  have,  in  some  cases,  found  it 
impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the  reputed  names  of  particular  portraits  are  old  and 
traditional,  or  whether  they  are  merely  modern  guesses ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  considera- 
tions that  appeared  decisive,  I  have  given  certain  portraits  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
Class  i,  therefore,  includes  a  few  items  for  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  which  I  have 
found  no  convincing  evidence,  but  in  each  of  these  instances  1  have  given  indications  of  my  own 
dubiety.  It  is  possible  also  that  some  students,  whose  knowledge  of  particular  pictures  is 
greater  than  mine,  may  be  inclined  to  place  in  Class  i  some  of  the  items  which  I  have 
assigned  to  Class  2.  See  another  note  on  this  subject  at  the  beginning  of  section  P. 

In  the  descriptions  of  positions  of  men  and  women,  the  word  dexter  means  the  side 
opposite  the  spectator's  left  hand ;  and  the  word  sinister  indicates  the  side  opposite  the 
spectator's  right  hand.  When  the  terms  right  and  left  are  used,  they  are  always  used  as  if 
the  person  represented  were  speaking  of  parts  of  his  or  her  own  body,  and  not  from  the 
spectator's  point  of  view. 

(A)  SIR  THOMAS   WRIOTHESLEY,  ob.  1534  (page  19). 

A.  i.     Plate  xn. 

His  portrait  is  extant  on  a  Tournament  Roll  preserved  in  the  Heralds'  College.  He  is 
represented  in  heraldic  garb  as  Garter  King-of-Arms,  mounted  on  the  white  horse  on 
which  he  rode  to  a  tournament  at  Greenwich  in  1511.  He  wears  a  tabard  and  a  round  cap, 
and  holds  a  verge  or  wand  in  his  left  hand. 


PLATE   XXIX 


M.  i. 

(AT    WELHECK    AHBEV) 


II.   ii. 


(AT 


HOUSE) 


U.  iv. 

(AT    HODNET    HALL) 


ELIZABETH    VERNON,   COUNTESS  OF  SOUTHAMPTON 
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The  portrait  was  etched  by  J.  Tovey,  and  is  reproduced  in  Dallaway's  Heraldry  in 
England,  1793,  p.  134  lioj  x  8  ins.),  but  the  etching  is  erroneously  called  Sir  John 
Wriothesley,  Kn'.  An  earlier  engraving  of  the  same  portrait  is  found  in  Vetusta 
Monumenta,  vol.  i,  1747,  where  the  entire  roll  is  reproduced. 

Mr.  Everard  Green,  F.S.A.,  Somerset  Herald,  writes  (3  July  1919) :  '  I  accept  the 
portrait  as  intended  for  Sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  Garter,  who  died  in  1534.' 


(B)    THOMAS    WRIOTHESLEY,     FIRST     EARL    OF    SOUTHAMPTON,    K.G., 


B.  i.     Plate  xm. 

Small  half  length  figure,  slightly  to  sinister,  with  moustache  and  beard  ;  flat  black  cap  ; 
gloves  in  left  hand  ;  rings  on  the  third  finger  of  the  right  hand,  and  the  first  and  fourth 
fingers  of  the  left.  Panel,  8x5^  ins. 

Olim  the  property  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Hodgkins,  New  Bond  Street.  Sold  at  Christie's, 
18  December  1909,  Cat.  no.  93,  purchased  by  Mr.  E.  Renton,  26  King  Street,  and  by  him 
sold  to  Miss  Dodge. 

B.  ii.     Plate  xm. 

Oval  Miniature.    Head  and  shoulders  turned  three-quarters  to  dexter,  moustache  and  beard, 

ruddy  complexion,  flat  black  cap.     Blue  background. 

This  has  been  attributed  to  Hans  Holbein,  but  the  attribution  is  improbable,  as 
Holbein  died  in  1543,  and  Southampton  is  here  wearing  the  same  ermine-lined 
mantle  that  appears  in  no.  B.  iii,  which  represents  him  after  his  election  as  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter  (1545). 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Cook,  8  Cadogan  Square. 

Exhibited  by  Sir  Francis  Cook,  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  1889,  xxviii.  8,  and 
reproduced  in  Cat,  pi.  I. 

Formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  by  whom  it  was  exhibited  at 
South  Kensington  in  1865,  Cat.  no.  2093,  where  it  is  described  as  '  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman 
in  a  furred  dress.  Beginning  of  i6th  century.  Hans  Holbein  '.  It  was  identified  by 
Sir  George  Scharf,  who  refers  to  it  in  his  Woburn  Abbey  Cat.,  1890,  p.  5. 

Mr.  Gerald  S.  Davies  (Hans  Holbein,  1903,  p.  218)  includes  it  in  his  list  of  Holbein's 
works;  but  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Chamberlain  in  his  Hans  Holbein 
the  Younger,  1913. 

B.  iii.     Plate  xm. 

Head  and  shoulders  turned  three-quarters  to  dexter,  moustache  and  beard  ;  flat  black  cap, 
black  mantle  lined  with  ermine;  the  George  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  suspended  by 
a  gold  chain.  In  the  dexter  top  corner  is  a  shield  of  arms  within  a  garter,  surmounted 
by  an  earl's  coronet.  The  shield  is  quarterly,  with  the  coat  of  Wriothesley  [vide  p.  24]  in 
the  first  quarter.  Panel,  21$  x  i6J  ins. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.  Scharf  s  Cat.  of  Pictures  at  Woburn  Abbey, 
1890,  no.  5. 

Exhibited  :  British  Institution,  1820.     Cat.  no.  89. 
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B.  iv.     Plate  xiv. 

Three-quarter  length  figure,  seated  in  a  chair  to  dexter.  The  same  view  of  the  face  and 
the  same  dress  as  in  no.  B.  iii.  Gloves  in  right  hand;  left  hand  (on  the  fourth  finger  of 
which  is  a  ring)  on  the  arm  of  the  chair.  The  Lord  Chancellor's  official  bag  is  on  a  table 
on  the  dexter  side.  At  the  sinister  top  corner  is  a  shield  of  arms,  the  same  as  in  no. 
B.  iii,  with  the  Wriothesley  motto  on  a  label  beneath  it :  '  VNG  PAR  TOVT.  PAR  VNG  TOVT. 
TOVT  PAR  VNG  '.  An  old  copy  on  canvas. 

Belonging  to  the  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu,  at  Palace  House,  Beaulieu.  It  formerly 
hung  at  Ditton  Park. 

Engraved,  head  and  shoulders  only,  for  Harding's  Biographical  Mirror :  S.  Harding 
del'.  E.  Harding,  Junr  scu'.  Published  1794,  '  From  an  Original  Picture  in  the  Collection 
of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Queensberry '.  On  this  engraving  the  portrait  is  mistakenly 
called  Third  Earl  of  Southampton. 

A  copy  of  the  head  from  the  engraving  appears  in  Doyle's  Official  Baronage, 
1886,  iii.  371. 

PORTRAITS  NOT  TRACED. 
B.v. 

His  portrait  was  formerly  at  Titchfield  House,  and  it  is  no.  2  in  Walcot's  Titchfield 
List,  made  anno  1731. ]  George  Vertue  saw  it  at  Titchfield  in  1738,  and  mentions  it  as  '  An 
old  head,  Square  beard,  Kl  Garter,  Earl  Southampton '?  Its  subsequent  history  has  not 
been  ascertained,  and  the  picture  is  not  at  Welbeck. 

B.  vi. 

A  portrait  '  Of  the  first  Earle  of  Southampton  Writhesley  Lo :  Chauncellor '  is  mentioned 
in  a  certificate  of  the  pictures  of  John  Lord  Lumley,  1590  (Records  of  the  Lumleys,  by 
Edith  Milner  and  Edith  Benham,  1904,  p.  329). 

B.  vii. 

'  Lord  Keeper  Wriothesley,  half  length  ',  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  and  in  1750  it  hung  in  the  Inner  Library  of  Blandford  House  (Lady  Theresa 
Lewis :  Lives  of  the  Friends  and  Contemporaries  of  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  1852, 
iii.  256). 

REPUTED  PORTRAIT. 
B.  (a).     Plate  xiv. 
Belonging  to  Mrs.  Sotheby,  at  Ecton. 

This  incorrectly  named  picture  represents  a  half  length  figure  of  a  gentleman  nearly 
full  front.  He  has  a  moustache  and  beard,  and  wears  a  flat  black  cap.  There  is  a  signet 
ring  on  the  first  finger  of  his  right  hand,  the  thumb  of  which  is  tucked  into  his  girdle.  He 
holds  brown  gloves  in  his  left  hand  which  is  in  front  of  him.  The  picture  is  inscribed  : 
'AN°  ^TATIS  SV,E  51.  1545'.  Panel,  24  x  18  ins. 

1  MS.  at  Welbeck  Abbey. 

2  George  Vertue's  Account  of  his  Tour  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  anno  1738  (MS.  at  Welbeck 
Abbey). 
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II.  iii. 

i  I.I/.\HI:TII  VERNON,  COUNTESS  OK  SOL'THAMTTON 
(AT  BOUGHTON  HOUSE) 
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George  Vertue  noted  the  picture  at  Mr.  Southebys,  but  he  placed  a  query  before  the 
name  Earl  of  Southampton  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  23073,  3  b). 

Exhibited  as  the  first  Earl  of  Southampton,  at  the  New  Gallery  (Tudor  Exhibition),  1890, 
no.  77.  Also,  under  the  same  name,  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  1909,  Early  English 
Portraiture,  no  59. 


HISTORICAL  PORTRAIT. 
B.  (b). 

Stipple  engraving,  published  2  January  1792  by  J.  &  J.  Boydell,  entitled:  'Henry  the 
Eighth  Reproving  the  officiousness  of  Lord  Chancellor  Wriothesely,  who  had  by  the 
King's  command  come  into  the  garden  to  carry  the  Queen  (Catherine  Parr)  to  Prison,  at 
the  moment  she  had  the  address  to  change  the  King's  purpose '.  Painted  by  Wm  Hamilton. 
Engrav'd  by  C.  G.  Playter.1 

The  features  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  this  engraving  do  not  correspond  with  his 
authentic  portraits. 

The  incident  commemorated  is  narrated  at  some  length  by  Edward  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  in  his  Life  and  Reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  It  is  stated  that  Queen  Catherine 
began  to  give  ear  to  those  who  declaimed  against  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  Church,  and 
thought  herself  so  well  instructed  in  religion  that  she  debated  thereof  with  the  King,  who 
heard  her  arguments  impatiently,  and  became  so  incensed  that  he  directed  articles  to  be 
drawn  up  against  her.  She,  however,  by  her  wit  and  adroitness,  turned  aside  her 
husband's  anger,  so  that  when  the  Chancellor,  ignorant  of  the  King's  change  of  intention, 
appeared  with  forty  of  the  guard  to  arrest  her,  Henry  resentfully  '  commanded  him  out  of 
his  Sight  and  Presence '. 


(C)  JANE  COUNTESS  OF  SOUTHAMPTON,  ob.  1574  (page  24). 

C.  i.     Plate  xv. 

Rather  more  than  half  length  in  small,  turned  three-quarters  to  dexter;  white  cap,  with 
long  lappets  which  fall  behind.  Rings  on  the  first  and  third  fingers  of  her  right  hand,  in 
which  she  holds  a  flower;  her  left  hand  entwined  in  a  chain  which  passes  round  her  neck. 
Panel,  8  x  5}  ins. 

Companion  to,  and  with  the  same  provenance  as,  no.  B.  i  (q.  v.). 

C.  ii.     Plate  xv. 

Her  portrait  was  formerly  at  Titchfield  House,  and  it  is  no.  3  in  Walcot's  Titchfield  List, 

1731.     It  has  not  been  traced. 

A  portrait  of  an  unnamed  lady  (in  the  style  of  Bartholomeus  Bruyn),  no.  108  in  the 
collection  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  has  been  thought  to  be  the  picture  in  question,  and  it  bears 
a  certain  likeness  to  no.  C.  i  in  respect  of  features,  dress,  attitude  and  accessories,  but  on  it 
there  are  two  foreign  coats  of  arms,  which  show  that  the  suggested  identification  is 
untenable. 

This  picture  is  rather  less  than  Hfe  size :  half  length  figure  standing  to  dexter  behind 
a  white  parapet,  upon  which  lies  a  gold  tassel  attached  to  a  string  of  beads  held  in  her  left 

1  For  a  knowledge  of  this  engraving  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Matthews. 
Vicar  of  Titchfield. 
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hand.  In  her  right  hand  she  holds  a  carnation.  White  cap  with  long  lappets  that  fall  in 
front  of  her  shoulders ;  black  bodice,  with  high  open  collar ;  the  chemise  has  a  gold- 
embroidered  hem ;  a  gold  chain  passes  over  her  shoulders ;  red  leather  girdle  with 
gold  ornaments.  Green  background,  with  two  shields  of  arms.1  Panel  with  arched  top, 
i8|  x  14  ins. 


(D)   HENRY  WRIOTHESLEY,   SECOND   EARL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON,  1545-1581 

(page  24). 

D.  i.     Plate  xvi. 

Small  three-quarter  length  figure,  standing  to  sinister,  wearing  a  round  black  cap,  sword  by 
his  left  side,  right  hand  on  hip,  left  by  his  side.  In  the  sinister  top  corner  is  a  shield  of 
arms  (with  those  of  Wriothesley  in  the  first  quarter)  surmounted  by  an  earl's  coronet. 
Inscribed  in  the  dexter  top  corner  :  '  AETATIS  19  1566  '.*  Panel,  7!  x  6  ins. 

Artist :  Hans  Eworth.     Signed  :  Hi 

Belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  at  Bridgewater  House. 

Reproduced  in  the  Illustrated  Library  edition  of  Sir  Sidney  Lee's  Life  of  Shakespeare, 
1899,  p.  311  (where  it  is  attributed  to  Lucas  van  HeereJ. 


ERRONEOUSLY  NAMED. 
D.  (a).     Plate  xvi. 

Portrait,   called    Earl   of    Southampton,   in   the   collection   of   the    Earl    of   Yarborough, 
17  Arlington  Street. 

A  man  with  a  large  Roman  nose,  thin  moustache  and  square  beard,  head  and 
shoulders  to  dexter,  in  armour  damascened  with  gold,  and  closely  fitting  high  ruff. 
Inscribed  in  the  dexter  top  corner :  '  AN"  DNI  1572  '. 


(E)  MARY  COUNTESS  OF  SOUTHAMPTON,  ob.  1607  (page  25). 

E.  i.     Plate  xvn. 

Small  half  length,  slightly  to  dexter ;  hands  joined  in  front,  the  left  (with  a  ring  on  the  first 
finger)  holding  her  gloves  ;  rings  on  the  first  and  third  fingers  of  the  right  hand ;  pink 
dress  with  puffs  of  white,  cut  square  at  the  neck,  where  there  is  an  insertion  of  gold  and 
white  lace;  a  closely-fitting  high  ruff  and  frilled  cuffs  with  gold  and  white  edging.  A  chain 
round  her  neck  is  caught  at  the  bosom  by  a  jewel.  On  her  left  breast  an  enamel  scroll  has 
the  epigraph:  'TFE  EARLE  OF  SOVFEHAMPTON '.  High  forehead,  long  upper  lip,  auburn 
hair,  black  coif,  the  front  ornamented  with  pearls,  and  with  pink  and  white  insertion. 

1  In  the  year  1908  the  Duke  of  Alba  was  interested  in  the  heraldry  of  the  picture,  and  he  gave 
the  following  explanation  of  the  arms  : 

On  the  dexter:  Sable  a  cross  moline  argent,  i.e.  Aersperling  in  Germany;  impaling  Or 
a  wingless  griffin  segreant  sable,  i.  e.  Albrechstein  in  Bavaria. 

On  the  sinister  :  Sable  a  cross  argent  between  four  thistles,  i.  e.  Icart  in  French  Navarre  ; 
impaling  Gules  two  escallops  argent,  i.  e.  Olazabal  in  French  Navarre. 

2  The  age  or  the  year  is  incorrect. 
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THIRD   EARL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON  51 

Green    background.      Inscribed    in    sinister    top    corner:     '^TATIS    13,    1565'.      Panel 
17  x  13  ins. 

Artist :  Hans  E  worth. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  K.G.,  at  Welbeck  Abbey.  Cat.  no.  215.  This 
picture  is  one  of  the  Titchfield  House  collection,  inherited  by  Elizabeth  Duchess  of 
Portland.  George  Vertue,  anno  1738,  saw  it  hanging  at  Titchfield  '  in  a  passage ',  as  he  has 
recorded  on  p.  17  of  his  MS.  account  of  his  tour  in  that  year,  in  company  with  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  (MS.  at  Welbeck  Abbey). 

Reproduced  :  Walpole  Society,  iii,  pi.  LXXXIX. 


(F)   LADY   MARY   WRIOTHESLEY,   ob.  1607,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Arundell,  first 

Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour  (page  26). 

F.  i.     Plate  xvn. 

Head  and  shoulders,  turned  three-quarters  to  sinister,  lace  cap,  ear-ring  in  right  ear,  rising 

frilled  lace  collar,  necklace  of  two  rows,  and  a  triple  chain  over  her  shoulders. 

Belonging  to  Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour,  at  Wardour  Castle. 

This  portrait  is  mentioned  in  a  list  of  the  pictures  at  Wardour  Castle  given  in  Neale's 
Views  of  Seats,  vol.  v,  1822. 


(G)     HENRY    WRIOTHESLEY,    THIRD    EARL    OF    SOUTHAMPTON,     K.  G., 

1573-1624  (page  26). 

G.  i.     Plate  xvni. 

Whole  length,  standing,  nearly  full  face,  on  a  pavement  set  in  squares ;  blue  eyes,  clear 
complexion,  sedate  expression,  incipient  moustache  and  beard  ;  a  slight  protuberance  on 
the  right  side  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose,1  opposite  the  centre  of  the  eye  ;  hair  brushed  up  in 
front,  and  falling  luxuriantly  in  front  of  his  left  shoulder ;  a  ring  in  his  left  ear.  White 
doublet,  damascened  gorget  with  scalloped  edge  of  red  leather,  broad  falling  collar  edged 
with  lace ;  purple  trunks  and  knee-breeches  laced  with  gold  ;  red  sword-belt  embroidered 
with  gold  and  decorated  with  two  white  bows,  the  hilt  of  the  sword  ornamented  with  gold  ; 
white  hose  fastened  below  the  knees  with  purple  garters  which  are  embroidered  with  silver 
thread ;  black  shoes  with  black  rosettes  and  flat  soles.  He  wears  white  gloves  embroidered 
with  flowers  ;  his  right  hand  rests  on  a  table  covered  with  a  purple  cloth,  on  which  stands 
his  damascened  helmet  with  white  plumes  ;  left  hand  doubled  on  hip,  with  thumb  bent 
upwards;2  on  the  pavement  on  the  sinister  is  his  body  armour  richly  damascened  with 
interlacing  serpents,  interspersed  with  flowers,  birds  and  snails.  Canvas,  81  x  48  ins. 

Probably  by  Marcus  Gheeraerts  the  younger,  circa  1598. 

Attributed  to  Paul  Van  Somer,  with  the  date  1624,  in  a  note  in  Dallaway's  edition 
of  Walpole's  Anecdotes,  1828,  ii.  8. 

'  This  peculiarity  is  also  found  in  no.  G.  ii. 

•  Mr.  Lionel  Cust  (Walpole  Society,  iii.  14)  has  drawn  attention  to  the  mannerism  of  Marcus 
Gheeraerts,  who,  when  placing  an  arm  akimbo  on  the  hip,  often  turns  up  the  thumb.and  he  mentions 
this  picture  as  an  example.  Another  instance  occurs  in  the  portrait  of  Lucy  Harington,  Countess 
of  Bedford,  no.  334  in  the  Welbeck  collection. 

H  2 
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Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  K.G.,  at  Welbeck  Abbey.  Cat.  no.  328.  One  of 
the  Titchfield  House  pictures  inherited  by  Elizabeth  Duchess  of  Portland,  being  no.  29  in 
Walcot's  Titchfield  List,  I73I.1  There  called  in  error  Second  Earl  of  Southampton,  but 
the  features  so  obviously  agree  with  those  of  no.  G.  ii  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  person.  From  Titchfield  it  was  removed  to  the  Duke  of  Portland's  seat  at 
Bulstrode.  It  is  no.  24  in  Sir  William  Musgrave's  Bulstrode  List,  1762;  and  no.  30  in  the 
Bulstrode  List  of  Thomas  Pennant.2  It  was  subsequently  taken  to  Welbeck. 

Engraved  in  mezzotint  'from  an  original  picture  in  the  Collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland  at  Bulstrode',  by  R.  Dunkarton  after  a  drawing  by  G.  P.  Harding,  published 
2  May  1814,  and  with  mingled  truth  and  error  entitled  :  '  Henry  Wriothesley  2nd  Earl  of 
Southampton,  The  Friend  and  patron  of  Shakespeare  '. 

Illustrated:  C.  Fairfax  Murray's  Welbeck  Abbey  Cat,  1894. 

Lee's  Life  of  Shakespeare,  1898,  p.  145  (and  subsequent  editions). 

C.  H.  Collins  Baker's  Lely,  1912,  i.  78.    There  attributed  to  Van  Somer 

(with  tentative  date  1612). 

The  Countess  de  Chambrun's  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  1913,  p.  26. 
Shakespeare's  England,  1916,  ii.  200. 
Walpole  Society,  iii,  pi.  xiv. 

Exhibited:  New  Gallery  (Tudor  Exhibition),  1890,  no.  386. 

G.  i.  (i). 

A  drawing  in  colours,  copied  by  G.  P.  Harding  from  no.  G.  i,  corresponding  with  the 
engraving  by  Dunkarton  (mentioned  above),  occurs  in  an  extra-illustrated  copy  of 
Pennant's  London,  in  the  British  Museum.  This,  or  a  similar  drawing  by  Harding,  is 
reproduced  as  the  frontispiece  to  Edward  Dowden's  edition  of  The  Poems  and  Sonnets  of 
Shakespeare,  1903. 

G.  i.  (ii). 

A  drawing  like  no.  G.  i.  (i)  but  in  very  high  and  garish  colours,  signed  with  the  initials  of 
G.  P.  Harding,  was  no.  60  in  the  Tollemache-Sinclair  sale  at  Christie's,  2  April  1913.  The 
present  writer  considered  it  to  be  a  late  copy  after  Harding. 

G.  ii.     Plate  xi. 

Three-quarter  length,  standing  slightly  to  dexter,  in  a  black  doublet ;  hanging  from  his  left 
shoulder  is  a  black  cloak,  lined  with  dark  grey  fur— it  is  wrapped  round  his  wrist,  and  his 
left  arm  rests  in  the  fold,  his  left  hand,  with  a  ring  on  the  fourth  finger,  being  in  front  of 
him  ;  round  the  wrist  is  a  slender  five-fold  chain,  and  his  white  cuff  is  edged  with  lace  ;  his 
right  arm  rests  on  the  ledge  behind  him ;  his  right  hand  is  gloved  and  holds  the  left-hand 
glove ;  the  gloves  are  brown  with  white  borders,  slashed  at  the  edges,  and  ornamented 
with  black  bows  ;  long  auburn  hair  falling  in  front  of  his  shoulders  ;  eyes  grey-blue  ;  small 
moustache  and  incipient  beard  ;  broad  falling  collar  with  narrow  lace  edge.  He  stands 
against  a  white  wall,  with  mullioned  window  on  the  dexter,  five  of  its  diamond-shaped 
panes  being  cracked.  On  the  ledge  a  black  and  white  cat  is  sitting,  in  front  of  which  lies 
a  book  bound  in  brown  and  tied  with  green  ribbons — its  side  is  stamped  with  the  arms  of 

1  List  at  Welbeck  Abbey. 

2  The  Lists  of  Sir  William  Musgrave  and  Thomas  Pennant  are  in  the  British  Museum   Add. 
MSS.,  5726,  F  3,  pp.  7  and  8,  and  5726,  F  i,  pp.  40-46. 
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THIRD   EARL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON  53 

Wriothesley  (azure  a  cross  or  between  four  falcons  argent),  surmounted  by  an  earl's  coronet. 
Canvas,  43  x  34$  ins. 

Probably  painted  by  Marcus  Gheeraerts  the  younger  in  1603. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  Welbeck  Abbey.  Cat.  no.  500.  One  of  the 
Titchfield  House  pictures  inherited  by  Elizabeth  Duchess  of  Portland,  being  no.  6  in 
Walcot's  Titchfield  List,  1731.  There  called  in  error  Second  Earl  of  Southampton,  but 
Vertue,  in  his  annotated  copy  of  the  list,  mentions  the  cat,  thus  clearly  indicating  the  picture 
referred  to.  From  Titchfield  it  was  removed  to  the  Duke  of  Portland's  seat  at  Bulstrode, 
and  it  is  no.  19  in  Sir  William  Musgrave's  List,  1762.  It  is  there  called  :  '  Hen:  Wriothesly 
E.  of  Southampton ',  to  which  there  is  an  addition  in  pencil :  '  with  his  Cat  &  a  view  of  the 
Tower'.  Probably  the  view  of  the  Tower  has  been  painted  out,  as  there  is  now  no 
indication  of  it. 

Engraved  :  Head  and  shoulders  only,  by  R.  Cooper.    3^  X2f  ins. 

Illustrated:  Stratford-on-Avon  Shakespeare,  frontispiece  to  vol.  x,  1907. 

The  Countess  de  Chambrun's  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  1913,  p.  34. 

Exhibited  :  Manchester,  1857.     Cat.  no.  31. 

New  Gallery  (Tudor  Exhibition),  1890.    Cat.  no.  481. 

[There  are  two  coincidences  between  this  portrait  and  one  of  Sir  Henry  Wyatt,  who 
died  in  1587  (exhibited  by  the  Earl  of  Romney  at  South  Kensington,  1866.  Cat.  no.  133).' 
Each  man  is  represented  as  in  the  Tower,  and  each  is  attended  by  a  cat,  but  Sir  Henry 
Wyatt's  cat  is  shown  in  the  act  of  pulling  a  pigeon  through  the  window,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  saying : 

'  Hunc  macrum,  rigidum,  maestum,  fame,  frigore,  cura, 
Pavi,  fovi,  acui,  came,  calore,  ioco'.] 

G.  ii  (i). 

Copy  of  no.  G.   ii   in  water-colours,  6|  x  5!  ins.     Signed :  '  G.  P.  Harding,  1819 '.    At 

Welbeck  Abbey  (R.  W.  G.). 

G.  ii  (ii). 

Copy  of  no.  G.  ii  in  oils.  Canvas,  42  x  34  ins.  By  J.  L.  Reilly,  of  Fulham,  1904.  Presented 
by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  K.G.,  to  the  Shakespeare  Museum,  New  Place,  Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

G.  iii.     Plate  xvm. 

A  duplicate  of  no.  G.  ii,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  view  of  the  Tower  of  London  in  the 
sinister  top  corner,  and  the  following  inscription  beneath  it :  'IN  VINCVLIS  INVICTVS 
FEBRVA  :  8 :  1600 :  601 :  602 :  603 :  APRI  : ' 2  Canvas,  41$  x  34^  ins. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.T.,  at  Boughton  House.  C.  H.  Scott's 
Boughton  House  Cat.,  1911,  no.  54. 

Mr.  Scott  informs  me  that  a  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  which  similarity  of 
size  suggests  may  be  this  one,  is  recorded  as  no.  57  in  an  Inventory  of  Pictures  at  Montagu 
House,  Bloomsbury,  1735. 

1  A  copy  belongs  (1909)  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lewis  Fry. 

'  In  this  inscription,  Februarys,  1600  is  the  Old  Style  equivalent  for  the  modern  Februarys, 
1601. 
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G.  iv.     Plate  xix. 

Oval  Miniature.  Head  and  shoulders  only,  showing  exactly  the  same  features,  blue  eyes, 
long  auburn  hair,  and  collar  as  in  no.  G.  ii.  Blue  background.  With  circumscription  '  Ano 
Dm.  1603.  yEtatis.  Suas.  30'. 

In  the  style  of  Nicholas  Hilliard. 
Belonging  to  His  Majesty  The  King,  at  Windsor  Castle. 

G.  v.     Plate  xix. 

Whole  length,  standing  to  dexter  on  an  eastern  carpet,  his  left  hand  doubled  on  his  hip,  his 
right  hand  gloved  resting  on  a  table  covered  with  a  dark  green  cloth,  upon  which  stands 
his  white-plumed  helmet.  Abundant  hair,  brushed  up  in  front,  blue-black  eyes  ;  moustache 
and  pointed  beard,  a  ring  in  his  left  ear ;  scarlet  jerkin  and  trunks,  both  braided  with 
crimson  and  ornamented  with  rows  of  buttons,  sleeves  embroidered  with  gold,  lace  ruff, 
small  gorget ;  round  his  neck  a  blue  ribbon,  to  which  the  George  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  is  attached  ;  point  lace  cuffs  ;  embroidered  girdle  with  aiglets ;  sword  by  his  left 
side ;  knees  covered  with  stocks  of  gold  cloth,  riding  boots  turned  down  below  the  knees, 
and  spurs  ;  body  armour  on  the  carpet  on  the  sinister  side.  Inscribed  in  error :  '  Francis 
Manners  Earl  of  Rutland  '.  Canvas,  80x48  ins. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  K.G.,  at  Welbeck  Abbey.  Cat.  no  333.  One  of 
the  Titchfield  House  pictures  inherited  by  Elizabeth  Duchess  of  Portland,  being  no.  4  in 
Walcot's  Titchfield  List,  1731.  There  called  third  Earl  of  Southampton.  In  his  annotated 
version  of  this  list  Vertue  has  inserted  the  words :  '  K*  of  the  Garter '.  Vertue  saw  the 
picture  hanging  at  Titchfield  in  1738,  and  mentions  it  as  '  Earl  of  Southampton  at  len[gth] 
K'  Garter  in  red  '  (MS.  at  Welbeck  Abbey).  From  Titchfield  it  was  removed  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  seat  at  Bulstrode,  and  it  is  no.  17  in  the  Bulstrode  Lists  of  George  Vertue  and  Sir 
William  Musgrave,  being  there  erroneously  called  Francis  Manners,  Earl  of  Rutland. 

G.  vi.     Plate  xix. 

Whole  length,  standing  to  sinister  on  a  carpet,  his  right  arm  resting  on  the  back  of  a  dark 
green  chair  with  gold  ornamentation  ;  a  roll  of  paper  in  his  right  hand ;  left  hand  doubled 
on  hip ;  black  habit  and  black  hose  ;  ruff  edged  with  point  lace,  point  lace  cuff,  his  left  arm 
covered  by  his  cloak ;  round  his  neck  is  a  blue  ribbon,  with  a  pendent  badge  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter.  Background,  a  dark  curtain  on  the  dexter,  landscape  with  towers  on  the 
sinister.  Canvas,  about  91  x  55  ins. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  K.G.,  at  Belvoir  Castle. 

Ascribed  to  Cornelius  Janssen,  in  a  list  of  pictures  at  Belvoir  Castle,  given  in  Neale's 
Views  of  Seats,  vol.  ii,  1823.  The  same  attribution  is  given  in  Irwin  Eller's  Belvoir  Castle, 
1841,  p.  245. 

G.  vii. 

Three-quarter  length,  standing  slightly  to  sinister,  his  right  elbow  resting  on  the  back  of 
a  green  chair  ;  black  habit ;  girdle  with  aiglets  ;  round  his  neck  a  blue  ribbon,  to  which  the 
George  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  is  attached ;  round  point  lace  ruff;  hair  brushed  up 
from  forehead,  moustache  and  pointed  beard  ;  a  ring  in  his  right  ear;  dark  gloves  on  both 
hands,  the  left  doubled  on  his  hip  ;  a  dark  cloak  over  his  left  arm.  Canvas,  58  x  48^  ins. 
Artist:  M.  J.  Miereveld.1 

1  In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Rijks-Museum,  Amsterdam,  1911,  nine  instances  of  this  painter's 
signature  as  Miereveld  are  given  ;  and  there  are  two  with  the  spelling  Mirevelt. 
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THIRD   EARL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON  55 

This  attribution  was  accepted  by  George  Vertue,  Horace  Walpole  and  Sir  George 
Scharf. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.,  at  Woburn  Abbey.  Scharfs  Woburn 
Abbey  Cat.,  1890,  no  64. 

This  portrait  is  mentioned  as  '  Henry  E.  of  Southampton.  Merevelt ',  in  Vertue's  list 
of  pictures  at  Woburn,  dated  1727.*  It  is  stated  to  be  by  Miereveld  in  Walpole's  Anecdotes, 
1762,  ii.  21.* 

Exhibited :  British  Institution,  1815.    Cat.  no.  103. 

Engraved:  Head  and  shoulders  only,  by  W.  Sharp,  1789,  published  in  Malone's 
Shakespeare,  1790,  vol.  x. 

Three-quarter  length,  for  several  editions  of  Lodge's  Portraits  :  (i)  by 
R.  W.  Sievier,  1817,  after  a  drawing  by  R.  W.  Satchwell ;  (2)  by 
R.  Cooper,  1825 ;  (3)  by  S.  Freeman,  1834.  Also  (4)  half  length  only, 
within  octagonal  border,  3!  x  2j  ins.,  fur  the  undated  Cabinet  edition. 

Half  length,  woodcut,  published  in  C.  Knight's  edition  of  the  Poems  oj 
Shakespeare,  1841,  p.  7. 

Head  and  shoulders,  woodcut,  in  Doyle's  Official  Baronage,  1886,  iii.  373. 

G.  viii. 

Small  copy  of  no.  G.  vii.  Drawing  in  water  colours,  half  length  in  an  oval,  by  Ozias 
Humphry,  executed  in  September  1784,  for  Edmond  Malone.  Belonging  to  Lord  Montagu 
of  Beaulieu,  at  Palace  House,  Beaulieu. 

G.  ix.     Plate  xx. 

Small  cop}'  of  no.  G.  vii.     Enamel,  three-quarter  length,  by  Henry  Bone,  R.A.     Exhibited 

at  the  Royal  Academy,  1814.     Cat.  no.  479.     Belonging  (1906)  to  Mrs.  Bankes,  Kingston 

Lacy. 

G.  x.    Plate  xx. 

Three-quarter  length,  standing  to  sinister,  in  gold-embroidered  red  doublet  and  trunks ; 
left  hand  resting  on  a  chair,  his  gloved  right  hand  doubled  on  his  hip ;  hair  brushed  up 
from  the  forehead,  moustache  and  pointed  beard;  a  ring  in  his  right  ear;  point  lace  ruff 
and  cuffs,  small  steel  gorget,  round  his  neck  a  blue  ribbon  with  pendent  George  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  sword  by  his  side.  Canvas,  49  x  38  ins. 

Attributed  to  Daniel  Mytens. 
Belonging  to  Viscount  Powerscourt,  at  Powerscourt,  co.  Wicklovv. 

G.  xi.    Plate  xxi. 

Three-quarter  length,  standing  to  sinister,  in  armour,  crossed  diagonally  from  right  to  left 
by  a  baldric,  beneath  which  a  blue  ribbon  is  seen,  with  pendent  George  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter ;  a  ring  in  his  right  ear ;  moustache  and  pointed  beard  ;  both  hands  gloved,  the  left 
by  his  side,  the  right  doubled  on  his  hip,  with  thumb  pointing  upwards ;  sword  by  his 
left  side,  falling  ruff  of  point  lace,  point  lace  cuffs;  a  plumed  helmet,  gauntlet  and  staff  rest 
on  a  table  on  the  sinister  side. 

1  MS.  at  Welbeck  Abbey. 

'  Thomas  Pennant  (Journey  from  Chesler  to  London,  1782,  p.  3671  mentions  the  picture,  but 
mistakenly  attributes  it  to  Solomon  de  Caus,  although  he  gives  the  correct  reference  to  Walpole's 
Anecdotes. 
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Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.  Lord  Hawkesbury's  Cat.  of  Pictures  at 
Hardwick  Hall,  1903,  no.  63,  where  it  is  stated  to  be  by  M.  J.  Miereveld.  The  picture  was 
removed  to  Chatsworth  in  1913. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  perhaps  Marcus  Gheeraerts  the  younger  painted  this 
picture,  principally  because  the  upper  eyelids  are  done  in  a  way  that  was  characteristic  of 
that  painter.  The  left  hand  with  the  uptilted  thumb  is  also  in  his  manner. 

G.  xii. 

A  repetition  of  no.  G.  xi.     Canvas,  50  x  37  ins.     In  the  Master's  Lodge,  St.  John's  College, 

Cambridge. 

G.  xiii.     Plate  xxi. 

Three-quarter  length,  almost  identical  with  no.  G.  xi,  but  in  that  picture  the  whiskers 
extend  as  far  as  the  ear,  whereas  in  this  picture  there  is  a  slight  absence  of  whisker  against 
the  ear.  In  this  picture  too,  there  is  a  round  protuberance  on  the  right  side  of  the  lower 
lip  (a  peculiarity  seen  also  in  G.  xiv  and  G.  xvii). 

Belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Verulam,  at  Gorhambury.  George  Vertue  saw  the  picture 
there,  and  notes  it  as  '  Dutch  manner.  Original '.' 

Pennant  (Journey  from  Chester  to  London,  1782,  p.  242)  also  saw  the  picture  at 
Gorhambury,  but  he  wrongly  calls  it  Thomas  Earl  of  Southampton.2 

Malone,  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare,  1790,  x.  8,  says :  '  Of  this  amiable  and 
accomplished  nobleman  [i.  e.  the  third  Earl  of  Southampton]  there  is  an  original  portrait  at 
Gorhambury,  the  seat  of  lord  viscount  Grimston,  by  Vansomer,  as  I  conceive.'  3 

Mr.  James  D.  Milner  informs  me  that  there  is  a  pencil-sketch  after  the  portrait  in  one 
of  the  note-books  of  Sir  George  Scharf,  who  described  the  original  as  a  '  soft,  well  painted 
picture'. 

G.  xiv.     Plate  xxn. 

A  repetition,  very  similar  to  no.  G.  xiii,  but  half  length  figure  only.     Left  hand,  gauntlet, 

helmet  and  staff  not  shown.     Panel,  35  x  26  ins. 

Belonging  to  Major  F.  J.  B.  Wingfield  Digby,  at  Sherborne  Castle. 

Exhibited  :  South  Kensington,  1866.     Cat.  no.  366. 
Leeds,  1868.     Cat.  no.  1012. 

G.  xv. 

A  repetition,  half  length  only,  similar  to  the  last,  but  perhaps  copied  from  no.  G.  xi. 
34^  x  26|  ins. 

National  Portrait  Gallery,  no.  52.  Purchased,  1858.  Cat.  1903  :  '  Painted  by  Michiel 
Jansz  van  Miereveldt.'  Cat.  1914:  'Painter  unknown.' 

Reproduced  in  Mr.  Lionel  Cust's  National  Portrait  Gallery,  1901,  i.  67. 

1  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  23070,  p.  49. 

2  It  is  also  called  'T.  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton ',  and  is  attributed  to  Van  Dyck,  by 
Dallaway  (in  his  edition  of  Walpole's  Anecdotes,  1828,  ii.  215). 

3  Malone  continues:   'Another  at  Woburn  Abbey,  by  Miervelt;  and  two  in  the  possession  of 
his  grace  the  duke  of  Portland  .  .  .  Each  of  the  noble  possessors  of  these  pictures,  in  the  most 
obliging  manner  permitted  drawings  to  be  made  from  them  for  the  use  of  the  present  work." 
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G.  xvi. 

A  small  copy,  half  length  only,  within  a  painted  oval.     Similar  in  face,  figure  and  armour  to 

the  last.    4§x  3^-  ins. 

Belonging  to  Mr.  A.  Heber-  Percy,  at  Hodnet  Hall. 

G.  xvii.     Plate  xxn. 

Head  and  shoulders  only,  similar  in  general  appearance  to  nos.  G.  xi  to  xv,  except  that  the 
portion  of  the  right  arm  that  is  shown  hangs  down  instead  of  being  akimbo.  Canvas, 
31  1  x  24  ins. 

Signed  :  D.  Mytens  (the  D  and  M  being  conjoined). 

Inscribed  :  Anno  1610. 

Belonging  to  the  Earl  Spencer,  K.G.,  at  Althorp.  It  appears  to  have  been  at  Althorp  as 
early  as  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Dibdin  (Aedcs  Althorpianae,  1822, 
p.  254)  describes  it  as  '  a  charming  picture  '. 

G.  xviii. 

Head  and  shoulders  only,  very  similar  to  no.   G.   xiii.     Panel,  30x25  ins.     Inscribed: 


Belonging  to  Mr.  Vernon  Watney,  at  Cornbury  Park,  by  whom  it  was  purchased  at  the 
Louis  Huth  sale  at  Christie's,  May  1905.  Then  attributed  to  Miereveld. 

G.  xix.     Plate  xxm. 

Head  and  shoulders,  similar  to  the  last,  no.  G.  xviii.     Panel,  28|x22j-  ins.    Attributed  to 

Miereveld.     Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at  Syon  House. 

G.  xx.     Plate  xxm. 

Head  and  shoulders,  similar  to  no.  G.  xviii.  Panel  26x20  ins.  Belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  K.T.,  at  Boughton  House.  C.  H.  Scott's  Boughton  House  Cat.,  1911, 
no.  53,  where  it  is  attributed  to  Van.  Somer.2 

G.  xxi. 

Head  and  shoulders,  of  similar  type  to  the  last.     Canvas,  29!  x  22  ins.     Belonging  to  the 

Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.T.,  at  BowhihV1 

G.  xxii.     Plate  xxiv. 

Head  and  shoulders,  turned  three-quarters  to  sinister,  with  gaze  directed  towards  spectator, 
in  armour,  crossed  diagonally  from  right  to  left  by  a  baldric,  falling  lace  ruff.  Signs  of 
advancing  years  (crow's-feet)  seen  against  the  right  eye.  Panel,  22  x  17^  ins. 

Formerly  in  the  collection  of  Sir  James  Knowles,  and  exhibited  by  him  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  1895,  Cat-  no-  46  (then  attributed  to  Paul  Van  Somer).  Sold  at  the  sale  of  his 
Pictures  at  Christie's,  May  1908. 

Belonging  to  Mrs.  Holman  Hunt,  18  Melbury  Road,  Kensington.  Exhibited  by  her 
at  Whitechapel,  1910,  no.  167  (then  attributed  to  Van  Somer)  ;  and  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
1912,  no.  88. 

1  The  age  is  incorrect. 

'2  Mr.  Charles   H.  Scott  informs  me  that   in   the  old   Boughton  Inventories   the   picture  is 
ascribed  to  Miereveld.  3  Information  given  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Scott. 

VIII.  I 
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Illustrated:  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher's  Historical  Portraits  1400-1600,  1909,  p.  167. 
J.  Thomas  Looney's  'Shakespeare'  Identified,  1920,  p.  388. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  the  authenticity  of  this  portrait  is  questionable. 
There  is  no  earring  as  in  the  preceding  portraits,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  the  ribbon  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter. 

G.  xxiii.     Plate  xxiv. 

Oval  Miniature.  Head  and  shoulders,  slightly  to  dexter,  black  doublet,  ruff  edged  with 
point  lace  ;  round  his  neck  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Background, 
a  crimson  curtain. 

Artist :  Peter  Oliver.     Signed  on  the  sinister  :  PO  (conjoined). 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Cook,  8  Cadogan  Square. 

Exhibited  by  Sir  Francis  Cook  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  1889,  xxviii.  14,  and 
reproduced  in  Cat.,  pi.  vin. 

Formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  by  whom  it  was  exhibited  at 
South  Kensington,  1865,  Cat.  no.  2071,  where  it  is  described  as  '  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  in 
ruff  and  black  quilted  dress,  with  a  blue  ribbon  round  his  neck.  Signed  P.O.' 

G.  xxiv. 

Oval  Miniature.     Head  and  shoulders  slightly  to  dexter;  ruff  edged  with  point  lace;  round 

his  neck  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

Artist :  Peter  Oliver.     Signed  on  the  dexter  :  PO  (conjoined). 

Exhibited  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  South  Kensington,  1865.  Cat.  no.  1687. 
Scharfs  Cat.  Raisonne  of  Pictures  at  Blenheim,  1862,  p.  no,  no.  9. 

Exhibited  by  Mr.  Jeffery  Whitehead  (of  Mayes,  East  Grinstead)  at  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club,  1889,  ix.  19,  and  illustrated  in  Cat.,  pi.  vm.  It  had  passed  out  of 
Mr.  Whitehead's  collection  before  1908. 

G.  xxv.     Plate  xxiv. 

Oval  Miniature.     Head  and  shoulders  three-quarters  to  sinister,  wearing  a  falling  ruff  edged 

with  lace. 

Formerly  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  J.  Lumsden  Propert,  and  reproduced  in  his  History 
of  Miniature  Art,  1887,  p.  60,  as  the  work  of  Peter  Oliver. 

Exhibited  by  Dr.  Propert  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  1889,  Cat.  no.  xxxiv.  46— 
there  stated  to  be  by  Isaac  Oliver.  Also  attributed  to  Isaac  Oliver  when  exhibited  at  the 
New  Gallery  (Tudor  Exhibition)  1890,  no.  1137;  an^  at  the  Fine  Art  Society,  148  New 
Bond  Street,  May  1897,  no.  31. 

It  is  no.  31  in  Dr.  Propert's  Private  Cat.  of  his  collection,  1896.  It  is  there  also 
attributed  to  I.  Oliver,  and  is  stated  to  be  '  from  the  Addington  Collection '.  In  the  folio 
(undated)  edition  of  his  Cat.,  it  is  no.  19. 

It  subsequently  passed  into  the  collection  of  Herr  Albert  Jaffe,  of  Hamburg,  and  is 
illustrated  in  his  Catalogue,  plate  42,  where  it  is  attributed  to  Isaac  Oliver.  It  had  passed 
out  of  this  collection  before  1908. 

G.  xxvi.     Plate  xxiv. 

Oval  Miniature.     Head  and  shoulders  to  dexter,  ruff  edged  with  lace,  black  habit,  dark  hair, 

pointed  beard.     Blue  background. 
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Artist :  Isaac  Oliver.     Signed  :  IO  (in  monogram),  and  dated  1623. 

Formerly  in  the  collection  of  C.  Sackville  Bale,  by  whom  it  was  exhibited  as  the  Earl 
of  Southampton  at  South  Kensington  in  1862.  Cat.  no.  1942.  It  is  illustrated  under  that 
name  in  Amelia  B.  Edwards'  Historical  Portrait  Gallery,  1864,  i,  pi.  50.  It  belongs  (1908) 
to  Lord  Glenconner,  The  Glen,  Innerleithen. 

The  authenticity  of  this  miniature  may  be  questioned.  The  Earl  of  Southampton 
would  probably  have  been  represented  as  wearing  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter. 

G.  xxvii.    Plate  xxv. 

Engraving.  Half  length,  slightly  to  sinister,  in  a  doublet  embroidered  with  flowers,  the 
George  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  suspended  by  a  ribbon  round  his  neck ;  hair  brushed  up 
from  the  forehead,  a  ring  in  the  right  ear,  falling  point  lace  ruff,  right  hand  doubled  on  hip, 
holding  a  truncheon.  Within  an  ornamental  oval,  surmounted  by  the  arms  of  Wriothesley, 
within  a  garter,  over  which  is  an  earl's  coronet.  7tVx4e  ins. 

'  Simon  Passaeus  sculp:  Lo  A"  Doni  1617.     Are  to  be  sould  in  Popes  head  Ally  by 
loh:  Sudbury  &  Georg  Humble." 

This  was  copied  several  times  : 

(a)  Copy  of  the  same  size,  and  within  the  same  ornamental  oval,  the  names  of  the  engraver 
and  of  the  re-engraver  not  being  stated.     Published  by  William  Richardson,  1804. 

(b)  Plain  oval  on  pedestal,  engraved  by  J.  Strutt.     7!  x  4!  ins. 

(c)  Rectangular.    Stipple,  4$  x  3^  ins.    T.  S.  Seed  sculp.    Published  in  Warner's  Hampshire, 

*195>  »"•  95- 

(d)  Reproduced  in  facsimile  in   Sir  Sidney  Colvin's  Early  Engravers  and  Engraving  in 
England,  1905,  p.  99. 

G.  xxviii.     Plate  xxvi. 

Engraving  of  two  equestrian  figures,  entitled  :  '  The  Portraicture  of  the  right  honorable 

Lords,  the  two  most  noble  Henries  reuiued,  the  Earles  of  Oxford  and  Southampton.'      In 

the  dexter  top  corner  the  arms  of  Vere,  with  an  earl's  coronet,  and  the  motto :  vero  nilnl 

verius ;  and  in  the  sinister  top  corner,  within  a  garter,  surmounted  by  an  earl's  coronet,  the 

arms  of  W'riothesley,  and  the  motto :  Vng  Par  Tout  Tout  Par  vng.    A  battle  scene  in  the 

distance. 

'  Are  to  be  sould  by  Tho  :  Jenner.' ' 


REPUTED  PORTRAITS. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  portraits,  there  are  several  pictures  which  are,  or  have 
been,  reputed  to  represent  this  Earl : 

G.  (a).     Plate  xxvn. 

At  the  Shakespeare  Memorial,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Whole  length,  standing  slightly  to  dexter,  on  a  matting,  falling  lace  ruff,  lace  cuffs ; 
doublet  and  trunks  ornamented  with  longitudinal  rows  of  buttons;  left  hand  on  his  hip, 

1  '  This  print  had  been  altered  from  a  Dutch  print  of  Prince  Maurice  and  his  brother '  (Walter 
F.  Tiffin's  Gossip  about  Portraits,  1867,  p.  168. 
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right  hand  holding  his  sword,  the  hilt  of  which  is  adorned  with  six  Roman  heads,  one 
similar  head  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  scabbard  ;  a  wart  on  his  left  cheek  ;  moustache  and 
pointed  beard  ;  hat  lying  on  a  table  on  the  dexter  side.  Inscribed  :  '  Henry  Wriothesley, 
2"d  Earl  of  Southampton  '  [sic].  Canvas,  74!  x  50  ins. 

Presented  to  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  by  Henry  Graves. 

Illustrated  (with  an  attribution  to  Van  Somer)  in  Sir  Sidney  Lee's  Life  of  Shakespeare, 
Illustrated  Library  edition,  1899,  p.  118.  Also  in  the  Cat.  of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial, 
1903,  no.  49. 

Exhibited  :  Whitechapel,  1910.    Cat.  p.  20,  no.  166. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  picture  represents  the  third  Earl  of  Southampton  :  (i)  because 
the  features  are  unlike  those  of  any  of  the  portraits  numbered  G.  i  to  G.  xxiv;  (2)  because 
this  gentleman  has  much  less  hair  on  the  top  of  his  head  than  was  the  case  with  the  Earl ; 
and  (3)  because  he  is  not  wearing  either  the  ribbon  or  the  badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
with  which  Lord  Southampton  would  almost  certainly  have  been  represented  in  an 
important  picture  of  this  kind  at  any  time  after  1603. 

Mr.  Lionel  Cust  (Walpole  Society,  iii.  42)  attributes  this  to  Marcus  Gheeraerts,  and  he 
expresses  the  opinion  that  it  '  does  not  seem  to  represent  the  same  person '  as  the  portrait 
which  is  no.  G.  i  in  this  Catalogue. 

G.  (b).     Plate  xxvu. 

Belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Lytton,  at  Knebworth  House. 

Head  and  shoulders  to  dexter,  broad  falling  lace  collar,  black  doublet ;  round  his  neck 
a  blue  ribbon  with  George  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  dependent ;  large  star  of  the  Order 
on  his  left  breast;  light  brown  hair  falling  over  the  forehead  in  a  thin  fringe,  and  in  waves 
to  the  shoulders;  light  moustache,  a  long  tuft  under  the  lower  lip. 

This  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Ralph  Bernal,  and  it  is  thus  described  in  the 
Bernal  Sale  Cat.,  1855,  no.  826 :  '  Myttens.  Wriottesley,  Earl  of  Southampton,  Knight  of 
the  Garter,  in  a  black  dress  with  a  lace  collar— three-quarters  length  1— 29  in.  by  23  in.'  It 
was  then  sold  for  £3  135.  6d. 

This  picture  bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to  authentic  portraits  of  the  third  Earl  of 
Southampton.  It  has  also  been  called  the  fourth  Earl,  but  that  name  is  likewise  incorrect. 
After  comparing  it  with  portraits  of  a  number  of  Knights  of  the  Garter  of  the  period, 
I  think  it  possible  that  it  may  represent  Philip  Herbert,  fourth  Earl  of  Pembroke,  K.G.2 

G.  (c).     Plate  xxvii. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  at  Hardwick  Hall. 

Head  and  shoulders  to  sinister;  white  beard  and  moustache;  black  habit,  square 
falling  collar. 

Lord  Hawkesbury's  Cat.  of  Pictures  at  Hardwick,  1903,  no.  134,  called  Lord 
Southampton. 

1  This  is  a  technical  description  of  size.      In  other  cases  where   the  term   is  used   in  this 
Catalogue,  it  refers  to  the  extent  of  the  figure  depicted. 

2  Mr.  James  D.  Milner,  22  December  1919,  writes :  '  I  quite  agree  that  the  portrait,  of  which 
you  send  a  photograph  for  comparison,  is  not  Southampton,  but  more  like  Philip  Herbert,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  as  you  suggest.     I  can  make  no  other  suggestion  so  good  as  yours,  and  I  see  sufficient 
resemblance  to  accept  your  identification.' 
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G.  (d).     Plate  xxvni. 

Oval  Miniature,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.T. 

Head  and  shoulders  slightly  to  dexter,  falling  collar  edged  with  lace.  Probably  by 
Nicholas  Milliard.  Inscribed  in  his  manner:  '  Ano  Dni  1603  /Etatis  sua;  26.' 

A.  McKay's  Cat.  of  Miniatures  at  Montagu  House,  1896,  no.  B.  12.  There  called  the 
third  Earl  of  Southampton. 

Illustrated:  Dr.  Williamson's  Portrait  Miniatures,   1904,   i,   pi.  vi  (as  third    Earl   of 

Southampton). 

T.  F.  Henderson's  James  I  (Goupil  ed.),  1904,  p.  264  (same  name). 
Burlington  Magazine,  viii.  316  (same  name). 
H.  A.  Kennedy's  Early  English  Portrait  Miniatures  in  the  Coll.  of  the  Duke 

of  Buccleuch,  1917,  pi.  xi  (as  a  man  unknown). 

The  Earl  of  Southampton  would  have  been  in  his  26th  year  in  1598,  and  not  in  1603. 
Moreover,  this  gentleman's  appearance  is  totally  different  from  that  of  Lord  Southampton 
as  represented  in  item  G.  iv,  which  was  painted  in  1603. 

G.  (e).     Plate  xxvni. 

Oval  Miniature.     Head  and  shoulders  slightly  to  dexter,  hair  brushed  up  from  forehead, 
moustache,  pointed  beard,  frilled  ruff.     Blue  background. 

Artist :  Isaac  Oliver.  Signed  :  IO  (in  monogram),  and  dated  1616. 
Exhibited  by  C.  Sackville  Bale  at  South  Kensington,  1865.  Cat.  no.  1640.  There 
described  as  '  Henry  Wriothesley  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  Friend  and  Patron  of 
Shakespeare  '.  The  same  miniature  is,  however,  reproduced  as  Dr.  John  Donne  in  Amelia 
B.  Edwards'  Historical  Portrait  Gallery,  1864,  i,  pi.  XLI.  This  miniature  (or  one  exactly  like 
it)  is  now  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor  Castle,  where  it  is  known  as  Dr.  Donne. 


A  LOST  OR  MISNAMED  TITCHFIELD  PORTRAIT. 

G.  (f).     Plate  xxvni. 

In  Walcot's  List  of  the  Pictures  at  Titchfield,  1731,  there  are  entries  of  two  portraits  of  the 
second  Earl  of  Southampton,  namely  nos.  6  and  29;  and  two  also  of  the  third  Earl,  namely 
nos.  4  and  5.  Vertue's  annotations  prove  that  nos.  6  and  29  correspond  with  nos.  G.  ii  and 
G.  i  in  this  Catalogue,  representing  the  third  Earl.  His  notes  also  show  that  the  portrait 
of  the  third  Earl,  no.  4,  corresponds  with  no.  G.  v.  This  leaves  no.  5  in  the  Titchfield  list 
unaccounted  for.  It  probably  corresponds  with  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman,  which  is 
no>  335  in  tne  Welbeck  Collection.  Similarity  of  costume  indicates  that  it  was  painted 
about  the  same  time  as  G.  v,  but  it  represents  a  much  younger  man,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  accepted  as  a  portrait  of  the  third  Earl  of  Southampton. 

No.  5  in  Walcot's  Titchfield  List,  and  no.  335  in  the  Welbeck  Collection  appear  to 
correspond  with  no.  9  in  Vertue's  Bulstrode  List:  '  Th.  Ld.  Southam.  4  Earl  when 
young  Q[uery].'  Vertue's  suggestion  cannot,  however,  be  adopted,  because  costume 
suggests  that  the  portrait  was  painted  circa  1610-1615,  and  the  fourth  Earl  of  Southampton 
was  not  born  until  1607. 

The  portrait  may  be  thus  described :  Whole  length,  standing  to  dexter  on  a  chequered 
pavement ;  he  wears  gloves,  the  wrist  pieces  of  which  are  embroidered  with  red  and  gold, 
right  hand  holding  a  walking-stick,  left  by  his  side,  where  also  is  his  sword,  attached  to 
a  scarlet  and  gold  embroidered  sword-belt ;  greyish  green  jerkin  and  trunks,  both 
ornamented  with  rows  of  gilt  buttons  (arranged  similarly  to  those  of  the  third  Earl  of 
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Southampton's  portrait,  no.  G.  v) ;  the  sleeves  of  the  doublet  are  scarlet  embroidered  with 
gold,  girdle  of  similar  colours  finished  with  aiglets,  ruff  edged  with  lace,  gorget,  and  point 
lace  cuffs ;  moustache  and  small  pointed  beard,  a  pearl  drop  in  his  left  ear,  and  a  lovelock  ; 
cloth  of  gold  knee-stocks,  riding  boots  turned  down  at  the  knees,  gilt  spurs  ;  on  the  sinister 
side  a  table  covered  by  a  dark  green  cloth  with  gold  fringe,  upon  which  lie  a  red  cloak  and 
a  black  hat  with  gold  band.  Canvas,  80  x  37!  ins. 

Perhaps  this  portrait  may  represent  Francis  Manners,  sixth  Earl  of  Rutland,  painted 
before  1616,  in  which  year  he  became  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 


(H)    ELIZABETH    VERNON,    COUNTESS   OF    SOUTHAMPTON,  wife    of  the 

third  Earl  (page  32). 
H.  i.     Plate  xxix. 

Small  figure  rather  more  than  half  length,  standing  slightly  to  dexter,  behind  a  table 
covered  by  a  red  cloth,  upon  which  is  an  open-work  lace  cover ;  with  her  right  hand  she 
holds  up  a  mirror  (upon  which  is  a  mark  like  the  letter  S) ;  her  left  arm  rests  upon  a  green 
cushion  which  _lies  on  the  table  ;  she  has  long  wavy  hair  falling  behind  her  shoulders, 
a  pearl  drop  in  her  left  ear,  and  a  pearl  necklace  ;  pink  dress  with  white  sleeves  ;  over  her 
shoulders  a  diaphanous  cape  worked  with  a  lace  pattern.  Panel,  13!  x  lof  ins. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  K.G.,  at  Welbeck  Abbey.  Cat.  no.  424.  One  of 
the  Titchfield  House  pictures  inherited  by  Elizabeth  Duchess  of  Portland,  apparently 
corresponding  with  no.  16  in  Walcot's  Titchfield  List,  1731.  - 

H.  ii.     Plate  xxix. 

Within  a  painted  oval,  nearly  half  length,  slightly  to  dexter,  loose  hair  falling  in  front  of  her 
shoulders ;  her  left  hand,  with  bracelet  of  dark  beads  on  the  wrist,  is  placed  at  her  bosom, 
touching  a  thin  black  guard  which  passes  round  her  neck  ;  she  also  wears  a  jewelled 
necklace  with  pendent  pearls,  pearl  drop  in  left  ear,  white  bodice  embroidered  with  flowers 
and  leaves,  frilled  ruff  open  at  the  throat.  Canvas,  23-^  x  17!  ins. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.T.,  at  Boughton  House.  C.  H.  Scott's 
Boughton  House  Cat.,  1911,  no.  56. 

H.  iii.     Plate  xxx. 

Whole  length  figure,  standing  nearly  full  front ;  white  bodice,  embroidered  with  flowers 
and  leaves ;  it  is  open  and  shows  the  long  stomacher ;  long  loose  hair  falling  in  front  of  her 
shoulders ;  in  her  right  hand,  which  is  held  to  her  head,  is  a  comb  inscribed  in  red  letters : 
Menez  moi  doucement;  her  left  hand  holds  the  end  of  a  long  lock  of  hair  which  falls  in  front 
of  her  right  shoulder;  earring  in  left  ear,  two  necklaces ;  on  the  sinister  side  a  ruff  hangs 
against  a  curtain,  and  her  ermine-lined  robe  lies  on  a  couch  below  it ;  on  the  dexter  side  is  a 
table,  on  which  are  a  jewel-box,  pearls,  jewels  and  a  pincushion  with  a  dense  array  of  pins. 
A  small  dog  is  couchant  at  her  feet  on  the  sinister.  Panel,  55!  x  35  ins. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.T.,  at  Boughton  House.  C.  H.  Scott's 
Boughton  House  Cat.,  1911,  no.  55. 

H.  iv.     Plate  xxix. 

Three-quarter  length  figure  standing  nearly  full  face ;  hair  dressed  high,  with  a  string  of 
corals  above ;  cream-coloured  point  lace  ruff,  and  double  cuffs  of  point  lace ;  bodice  cut 
round  at  the  bosom  and  edged  with  point  lace ;  at  the  centre  of  the  bosom  is  a  jewelled 
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rosette  of  beads,  with  a  string  of  red  beads  dependent ;  bracelets  of  red  beads ;  her  hands 
rest  upon  her  greyish-green  farthingale ;  in  the  right  hand  she  holds  a  closed  fan ;  on  the 
third  finger  of  the  left  is  a  ring  which  is  attached  by  two  black  cords  to  the  bracelet. 
Canvas,  about  44  x  36  ins. 

Belonging  to  Mr.  A.  Heber-Percy,  at  Hodnet  Hall. 

Family  association  renders  it  probable  that  there  would  be  a  portrait  of  Elizabeth 
Vernon  at  Hodnet  Hall,  but  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  picture  with  some  others  in  this 
list.  It  has  been  mistakenly  attributed  to  Zucchero. 

H.  v.     Plate  xxxi. 

Three-quarter  length,  seated  to  dexter  in  a  green  chair  studded  with  brass  nails ;  black 
dress  embroidered  with  white  flowers ;  upper  part  of  the  bodice  and  sleeves  slashed  with 
scarlet;  a  V-shaped  girdle  of  coloured  stones;  her  right  hand,  with  a  ring  on  the  fourth 
finger,  is  placed  on  a  red  feather  fan  which  rests  on  her  knee  ;  left  hand  (on  the  third  finger 
of  which  are  two  rings,  one  of  them  attached  to  a  cord  which  passes  round  her  wrist) 
resting  on  the  arm  of  the  chair.  On  her  head  a  circlet  of  pearls  arranged  like  point  lace, 
with  three  large  pear-shaped  pearls  on  the  points  in  front ;  leaves  in  the  hair  at  the  back 
of  the  head;  pearl  drop  in  left  ear;  falling  lace  ruff,  point  lace  cuffs;  round  her  neck 
a  gold  chain,  with  a  large  gold  jewel  at  the  bosom  ;  to  her  left  breast  an  oval  ornament 
(probably  a  miniature  case)  is  attached  by  a  scarlet  ribbon.  Green  curtain  in  the  background 
on  the  dexter.  Canvas,  6iJ  x  42  ins. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  K.G.,  at  Welbeck  Abbey.  Cat.  no.  399.  One  of 
the  Titchfield  House  pictures  inherited  by  Elizabeth  Duchess  of  Portland,  being  no.  7  in 
Walcot's  Titchfield  List,  1731.  From  Titchfield  it  was  removed  to  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
seat  at  Bulstrode,  and  it  is  no.  23  in  Sir  William  Musgrave's  Bulstrode  List,  1762;  and 
no.  49  in  Pennant's  Bulstrode  List. 

Illustrated  :  C.  Fairfax  Murray's  Welbeck  Abbey  Cat.,  1894. 

C.  H.  Collins  Baker's  Lely,  1912,  i.  80,  the  reproduction  being  in  reverse. 

There  attributed  to  Cornelius  Johnson,  with  tentative  date  1620. 
Walpole  Society's  Annual,  iii,  pi.  xix  (in  reverse).     In  the  text  Mr.  Lionel 

Cust  says  regarding  the  authorship :  '  The  general  treatment,  accessories, 

&c.,  denote  Marcus  Gheeraerts  or  his  school.' ' 
The   Countess  de   Chambrun's  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  second  edition, 

p.    42.2 

Exhibited  :  Manchester,  1857,  no.  32. 

[There  are  similarities  of  pose,  arrangement  and  technique  between  this  portrait  and 
one  of  Anne  Villiers,  Lady  Washington,  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  at 
Patshull.  Lady  Washington  is  seated  at  three-quarter  length  to  sinister,  in  a  chair, 
a  handkerchief  in  her  right  hand ;  her  left  hand  rests  on  her  left  knee ;  a  red  rosette  at  her 
bosom  and  one  on  each  shoulder,  lace  ornament  in  her  hair,  green  curtain  in  background. 
It  is  stated  to  be  by  Van  Somer.] 

1  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  whether  the  picture  might  not  be  assigned  to  Van  Somer,  Mr.  Cust 
(n  December  1919)  writes :  'I  should  not  be  surprised  that  it  was  by  Van  Somer,  but  I  assigned  it 
to  Gheeraerts  on  account  of  the  hands,  which  are  the  ordinary  type  of  the  Gheeraerts  factory.' 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  1913.  a  portrait  of  Rachel  de  Ruvigny  (Van  Dyckj  was 
reproduced  in  error  with  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Vernon. 
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H.  vi.     Plate  xxxi. 

A  portrait  in  general  appearance  similar  to  no.  H.  v,  but  shown  in  a  reverse  position — 
three-quarter  length,  seated  to  sinister,  bracelet  of  two  rows  of  pearls  and  jewels  on  her 
right  wrist ;  red  feather  fan  in  her  right  hand,  pearl  drop  in  her  right  ear ;  a  table  on  the 
sinister  side.  Her  dress  and  ornaments  and  the  circlet  of  pearls  in  her  hair  are  much  like 
those  of  no.  H.  v.  Panel,  44  x  33  ins. 

Horace  Walpole,  who  saw  the  picture  at  Sherborne  Castle,  states  (Anecdotes,  1782, 
ii.  9)  that  it  is  by  Cornelius  Jansen,  and  adds :  '  her  cloaths  are  magnificent,  and  the  attire 
of  her  head,  singular,  a  veil  turned  quite  back.  The  face  and  hands  are  coloured  with 
incomparable  lustre,  and  equal  to  anything  this  master  executed.' 

Belonging  to  Major  F.  J.  B.  Wingfield  Digby,  at  Sherborne  Castle. 

Exhibited  :    South  Kensington,  1866.     Cat.  no.  344  (there  ascribed  to  Jansen). 
New  Gallery  (Tudor  Exhibition),  1890,  no.  251. 

Illustrated:  Allan  Fea's  Memoirs  of  the  Martyr  King,  1905,  p.  22. 

H.  vii.     Plate  xxxn. 

Half  length,  seated  to  sinister,  with  circlet  of  lace  and  pearls  on  her  head,  and  a  flower  at 
the  back  ;  red  drop  in  right  ear  ;  right  hand  touching  an  oval  ornament  which  is  pinned  at 
her  left  breast ;  a  double  chain  passes  over  her  shoulders,  with  a  jewelled  S  1  and  pendent 
pearl  at  the  centre  of  the  bosom  ;  left  hand  not  shown  ;  black  bodice  slashed  with  red, 
narrow  band  of  red  on  the  sleeves  just  above  the  cuffs. 

Belonging  to  Major  F.  J.  B.  Wingfield  Digby,  at  Sherborne  Castle. 

Horace  Walpole  saw  this  picture  at  Sherborne,  and  he  states  that  it  is  by  Cornelius 
Jansen,  but  he  erroneously  calls  the  lady  '  Elizabeth  Wriothesley,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
Earl  of  Southampton,  and  wife  of  William  Lord  Spenser '  (Anecdotes,  1782,  ii.  9). 

H.  viii. 

A  picture  almost  identical  with  H.  vii.  28!  x  19!  ins.  In  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
Cat.,  1903,  no.  570,  stated  to  be  '  painted  by  Paul  Van  Somer '.  Cat.,  1914 :  '  Painting 
after  Cornelius  Janssen.' 

Transferred  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  June  1879,  from  the  British  Museum,  to 
which  it  had  been  presented  by  Dr.  Gifford  in  1758. 

H.  ix.     Plate  xxxn. 

Within  a  painted  oval,  head  and  shoulders  to  sinister,  with  gaze  directed  to  spectator  ; 
head-dress  of  white  lace  falling  low  over  the  forehead  ;  a  wide  spreading  ruff  edged  with 
lace,  double  earring  in  right  ear,  crimson  dress  embroidered  with  silver ;  at  her  left  breast 
is  an  oval  minature-case  [similar  to  that  depicted  in  items  H.  v  to  viii].  Panel,  24  x  20  ins. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.,  at  Woburn  Abbey.  Scharf's  Woburn  Abbey 
Cat.,  1890,  no.  65,  where  it  is  stated  to  be  by  Cornelius  Jonson  [=Johnson],  and  where  it  is 
also  stated  that  there  is  an  inscription  on  the  back  in  the  handwriting  of  Rachel  Lady 
Russell :  '  Elizabeth  Vernon,  wife  to  my  grandfather,  Henry  Earl  of  Southampton.' 

1  Sir  George  Scharf  (Archaeologia,  vol.  xl)  has  drawn  attention  to  the  introduction  of  letters  as 
an  ornamentation  to  jewellery  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Examples  are:  A  on  the  portrait  of 
Lady  Abergavenny  formerly  in  the  Bernal  Collection  ;  B  on  Holbein's  Queen  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  M 
on  his  drawing  of  Lady  Monteagle. 
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K.  xvii. 

CALLED  FOURTH  EARL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON 
(AT  EXTON  PARK) 
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Another  inscription  states  that  the  picture  was  given,  in  1789,  by  Lady  Charlotte  Finch  to 
Elizabeth  Vernon,  Countess  Harcourt.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  printed  list  of  pictures  at 
Nuneham  Courtenay,  1797,  p.  22,  as  being  by  Janssen.  It  was  given  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  by  Mr.  George  Harcourt,  M.P.,  in  1832. 

H.  x.     Plate  xxxin. 

Whole  length,  standing  to  dexter  on  an  eastern  carpet;  right  hand  on  a  spaniel,  which  is 
on  a  table  covered  with  a  red  cloth  on  the  dexter  side,  left  hand  by  her  side ;  dark  blue 
dress  embroidered  with  stripes  of  gold  and  red,  point  lace  ruff  and  cuffs,  pearl  drop  in  left 
ear.  Background,  a  curtain  on  the  dexter,  landscape,  garden  balustrading  and  trees  on  the 
sinister.  Canvas,  about  91  x  55  ins. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  K.G.,  at  Belvoir  Castle.  This  picture  is  the 
companion  to  no.  G.  vi,  and  it  is  called  Countess  of  Southampton,  and  ascribed  to  Cornelius 
Janssen  in  a  list  of  pictures  at  Belvoir  Castle  given  in  Neale's  Views  of  Seats,  vol  ii,  1823. 
The  same  name  and  ascription  are  also  given  in  Irwin  Eller's  Belvoir  Castle,  1841, 

P-  245- 

The  features  of  this  lady  are  very  unlike  those  depicted  in  nos.  H.  i  to  H.  ix. 


REPUTED  PORTRAITS. 
H  (a).     Plate  xxxin. 
Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.T.,  at  Boughton  House. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Scott,  in  his  Boughton  House  Catalogue,  1911,  gives  the  following 
description  of  picture  no.  130  in  that  collection,  and  he  queries  it  as  representing 
Elizabeth  Vernon,  Countess  of  Southampton  :  '  To  the  waist,  directed  slightly  to  left,  eyes 
to  front ;  low  black  dress  trimmed  at  the  bosom  with  lace ;  lace  ruff  open  at  the  throat ;  an 
elaborate  lace  coif  formed  like  a  crown  ;  behind  the  head  falls  a  thick  black  veil.  The  right 
hand  raises  a  closed  yellow  miniature  case,  with  a  pearl  pendant,  to  the  left  breast.  Panel. 
Dimensions,  23^  x  i8|.' 

The  compiler  is  inclined  to  suggest  that  this  may  be  a  portrait  of  Lucy  Harington, 
Countess  of  Bedford. 

H.  (b).     Plate  xxxin. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.T. 

Oval  Miniature.  Head  and  shoulders  to  dexter ;  a  white  kerchief  over  her  head 
fastened  under  the  chin,  pearl  necklace,  green  bodice  cut  straight  across  the  bosom,  a  fur 
tippet  over  her  shoulders.  Blue  background. 

Artist :  John  Hoskins.     Signed  :  I  H,  and  dated  1650  (the  figure  5  being  made  in 
reverse). 

A.  McKay's  Cat.  of  Miniatures  at  Montagu  House,  1896,  no.  CC.  12.  There  called 
Elizabeth  Countess  of  Southampton. 

Exhibited :    Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  1889,  no.  ii.  5  (with  date  given  as  1620). 

Illustrated  :  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  Cat.,  1889,  pi.  ix. 

J.  J.  Foster's  Samuel  Cooper,  1914-16,  pi.  xx. 

H.  A.  Kennedy's  Early  English  Portrait  Miniatures  in  the  Coll.  of  the  Duke 

of  Buccleuch,  1917,  pi.  xxvn  (in  colour). 
VIII.  K 
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H.  (c).     Plate  xxxm. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.T. 

Oval  Miniature.     Head  and  shoulders  to  dexter ;  white  dress  cut  square  at  the  bosom  ; 
blue  scarf  over  left  shoulder ;  light  brown  hair,  which  is  flat  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
falls  in  curls  to  the  shoulders.     Background,  a  wall,  with  sky  on  the  dexter  side. 
Artist :  Samuel  Cooper.     Signed  :  SC,  and  dated  1647. 

A.  McKay's  Cat.   of  Miniatures  at  Montagu  House,  1896,  no.  Q.  19.    There  called 
Elizabeth  Vernon,  Countess  of  Southampton. 

Illustrated  :  H.  A.  Kennedy's  Early  English  Portrait  Miniatures  in  the  Coll.  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  1917,  pi.  xxxiv. 

H.  (d). 

In  the  Countess  de  Chambrun's  Soimets  of  Shakespeare,  1913,  p.  42,  a  portrait  of  Rachel 

de  Ruvigny  (Van  Dyck)  is  reproduced  with  the  erroneous  name:    Elizabeth  Countess  of 

Southampton. 


(I)  JAMES   LORD  WRIOTHESLEY,  K.B.,  1605-1624  (page  33). 

Li.     Plate  xxxiv. 

Three-quarter  length  standing  to  sinister  in  black  armour,  left  hand  doubled  on  his  hip, 
his  gauntleted  right  hand  by  his  side,  holding  a  long  baton ;  brown  hair  parted  in  the 
middle ;  falling  band  edged  with  point  lace ;  point  lace  cuff  on  his  left  wrist ;  red  baldric 
embroidered  with  silver  diagonally  from  right  to  left ;  sword  by  his  side,  a  medallion  on  the 
knob ;  red  breeches  with  silver  lace  and  buttons ;  on  the  sinister  is  a  table  covered  with 
a  purple  cloth,  on  which  lie  his  helmet  and  left  hand  gauntlet.  Dark  background.  Canvas, 
50^  x  40  ins. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  K.G.,  at  Welbeck  Abbey.  Cat.  no.  432.  One  of 
the  Titchfield  House  pictures  inherited  by  Elizabeth  Duchess  of  Portland,  corresponding 
with  no.  15  in  Walcot's  Titchfield  List,  1731.  From  Titchfield  it  was  removed  to  Bulstrode, 
and  it  is  no.  20  in  George  Vertue's  List  of  Gallery  Pictures  at  Bulstrode.  Thence  it  was 
taken  to  the  third  Duke  of  Portland's  town  house  (Burlington  House),  and  in  the  list  of 
pictures  there,  drawn  up  in  1810,  it  is  no.  43  A,  being  entered  as  '  James  Wriothesley  by 
Johnson  '.  It  is  included  in  a  list  of  pictures  at  Welbeck  made  circa  1812,  in  which  no.  147 
is  named  'James  Wriothesley';  but  in  the  Catalogues  of  1861  and  1894  it  appears  as  an 
anonymous  portrait. 

I.  ii.     Plate  xxxiv. 

A  portrait  identical  with  no.  I.  i,  but  half  length  only  (and  with  the  omission  of  the  table  on 
the  sinister  side)  was  lent  by  the  Marquess  of  Aberdeen,  K.T.,  to  the  Scottish  Exhibition  at 
Glasgow,  1911.  Cat.  no.  71.  It  was  marked  on  the  canvas  '  Henry  Prince  of  Wales',  and 
was  ascribed  to  Miereveld,  1610.  Its  size  is  35^x27!  ins. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  absence  of  any  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
renders  it  improbable  that  this  picture  represents  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  elected 
K.G.  in  1603. 

An  engraving,  5^x4^  ins.,  head  and  shoulders  only,  of  poor  execution  so  far  as 
features  are  concerned,  agrees  with  this  portrait.  It  is  called  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
was  published  by  Edward  Jeffery,  Pall  Mall,  1815,  appearing  in  Maseres'  Select  Tracts 
relating  to  the  Civil  Wars  in  England,  1826,  p.  138. 
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SOLD  AT  CHRISTIE'S,   1911 


BY  SAMUEL  COOPER 
(DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH'S) 
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BY    SAMUEL   COOPER,    l66l 

HARDING'S  ENGRAVING 
REDUCED 


K.  (j). 
THANE'S  PRINT  REDUCED 
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(J)      LADY     PENELOPE     WRIOTHESLEY,    AFTERWARDS     LADY     SPENCER, 

ob.  1667  (p.  34). 

J.  i.     Plate  xxxv. 

Half  length  figure  (hands  not  shown),  slightly  to  dexter,  with  gaze  directed  towards  the 
spectator ;  purple  dress  embroidered  with  gold  ;  a  V-shaped  girdle  of  pearls ;  a  double  rope 
of  pearls  passes  over  her  shoulders;  an  oval  miniature-case  is  pinned  at  her  left  breast;1 
pearl  drop  in  left  ear :  a  pearl  ornament  of  zigzag  shape  in  her  hair,  with  flowers  behind  ; 
falling  ruff  of  yellow  point  lace.  Canvas,  29  x  24  ins. 

Stated  by  Sir  George  Scharf  (Woburn  Abbey  Cat.,  1890,  no.  147)  to  be  by  Paul 
Van  Somer :  '  a  masterly  painting,  and  one  of  the  most  favourable  examples  of 
the  period.' 
Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.,  at  Woburn  Abbey. 

J.  ii.     Plate  xxxv. 

Head  and  shoulders  to  dexter;  reddish-brown  dress  embroidered  with  gold;  pearl  drop  in 
left  ear,  two  strings  of  pearls  across  bosom,  miniature-case  on  left  breast,  two  rows  of  pearls 
across  head,  green  leaves  and  flowers  at  back  of  hair,  falling  ruff  edged  with  point  lace. 
Panel,  22|  x  17!  ins. 

In  the  collection  of  the  Earl  Spencer,  K.G.,  at  Althorp.     It  was  acquired  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

J.  iii.     Plate  xxxvi. 

Her  portrait  was  formerly  at  Titchfield  House,  and  it  is  no.  14  in  Walcot's  Titchfield  List, 
1731. 2  It  was  removed  to  Bulstrode,  together  with  other  Titchfield  pictures,  in  1740, 
and  it  is  no.  14  in  Sir  William  Musgrave's  Bulstrode  List,  1762,  where  it  is  described  as 
a  whole  length  :  '  Hair  and  Feather— yellow  Ruff,  purple  Feathr  Fan  in  her  L'  Hand ;  her 
R'  Lean»  on  an  Elbow  Chair.'  It  is  no.  35  in  Pennant's  Bulstrode  List,  but  is  not  named 
in  any  of  the  Welbeck  Lists.  It  is  possible  that  it  was  given  by  the  fourth  Duke  of 
Portland 3  to  the  second  Earl  Spencer.  At  all  events  a  portrait  in  the  collection  at  Althorp 
corresponds  with  it ;  and  if  this  is  not  the  picture  that  was  formerly  at  Titchfield  and 
Bulstrode,  it  is  probably  a  replica  of  it.  It  may  be  thus  described : 

Whole  length,  standing  slightly  to  dexter,  on  an  oriental  carpet ;  grey-green  dress,  cut 
round  and  low  at  the  bosom ;  her  right  hand  is  on  a  cushion  which  rests  on  the  arm  of 
a  chair  on  the  dexter  side ; 4  her  gloves  lie  on  this  cushion ;  her  left  hand  is  by  her  side, 

'  The  wearing  of  a  miniature-case  appears  to  have  been  a  family  habit,  for  a  similar  case  is 
found  on  portraits  of  her  mother,  nos.  H.  v  to  ix,  and  one  is  also  seen  on  a  portrait  called  Elizabeth 
Devereux,  Mrs.  Vernon  (mother  of  Elizabeth  Vernon,  Countess  of  Southampton),  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Reginald  Cholmondeley,  at  South  Kensington,  1866,  no.  372;  and  on  the  portrait  of  a  lady, 
no.  130  at  Boughton  House.  Vide  no.  H.  (a). 

J  Her  husband's  portrait  was  also  at  Titchfield,  being  no.  13  in  Walcot's  List.  It  is  now  no.  344 
in  the  collection  at  Welbeck  Abbey. 

'  This  Duke  gave  an  ancestral  portrait  (Bess  of  Hardwick)  to  the  sixth  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in 
January  1821 ;  and  he  appears  to  have  given  another  (Frances  Knevet,  Countess  of  Rutland)  to  the 
fifth  Duke  of  Rutland. 

'  The  placing  of  a  cushion  on  the  arm  of  a  chair  is  a  mannerism  of  Marcus  Gheeraerts  to  which 
attention  has  been  drawn  by  Miss  M.  Kathleen  Martin,  who  quotes  several  examples  of  it  (Burlington 
Mag.,  June  1914). 

K  2 
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holding  a  grey-mauve  feather  fan  ;  fair  hair  in  which  is  a  white  feather ;  round  yellowish 
lace  ruff,  and  point  lace  cuffs. 

Probably  painted  by  Marcus  Gheeraerts. 

In  a  list  of  Althorp  pictures  given  in  J.  P.  Neale's  Views  of  Seals,  vol.  iii,  1820,  and  in 
Dibdin's  Aedes  Althorpianae,  1822,  p.  241,  this  portrait  is  called  Margaret  Willoughby,  wife 
of  Robert  first  Lord  Spencer ;  but  Mr.  Cust  (Walpole  Society,  iii.  43)  points  out  that  as  this 
lady  died  in  1597,  it  is  improbable  that  the  picture  can  represent  her. 

Illustrated:  Walpole  Society,  iii,  pi.  xxvi  (as  Margaret  Willoughby,  Lady  Spencer, 
with  a  query). 


J.  iv.     Plate  xxxvu. 

Whole  length,  standing  slightly  to  sinister,  but  with  face  turned  to  the  spectator ;  light  blue 
satin  dress,  a  red  ribbon  round  her  waist,  a  red  rosette  at  the  centre  of  the  bosom ;  a  lace 
kerchief  over  her  shoulders ;  pearl  necklace  ;  a  double  bracelet  of  pearls  on  each  wrist, 
pearl  drop  in  left  ear ;  right  hand  by  her  side,  left  hand  in  front  of  her  waist ;  a  small  dog 
jumps  playfully  at  her  left  side.  Architectural  and  curtain  background.  Canvas, 
81  X5o  ins. 

Artist :  Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck. 

Belonging  to  the  Earl  Spencer,  K.G.,  at  Althorp.  It  is  included  in  Horace  Walpole's 
list  of  Althorp  pictures  made  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Dibdin  (Aedes 
Althorpianae,  1822,  p.  249)  says :  '  A  Spencer  by  Vandyke  is  a  treasure  :  as  was  the  lady 
herself  to  her  husband.' 

John  Smith  (Catalogue  Raisonne,  1831,  iii.  139)  says :  '  This  is  a  magnificent  portrait,  of 
great  excellence  and  beauty ' ;  Sir  George  Scharf  refers  to  it  as  '  one  of  Van  Dyck's  finest 
whole-length  pictures' ; x  and  Mr.  Lionel  Cust  characterizes  it  as  '  a  gracious  and  delicately 
coloured  portrait '. z 

Exhibited :  British  Institution,  1856,  no.  58. 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  1887,  no.  98. 
Antwerp,  1899,  no.  76. 

Illustrated:  Emil  Schaeffer's  Van  Dyck,  1909,  p.  410. 


ERRONEOUSLY  NAMED. 
J.  (a).     Plate  xxxvi. 

Belonging  to  the  Lord  Savile,  at  Rufford  Abbey. 

Within  a  painted  oval.  Head  and  shoulders  to  sinister;  blue  dress  cut  square  at  the 
bosom,  fastened  with  jewelled  clasps  on  the  shoulders ;  two  pearl  drops  in  right  ear ; 
flowers  at  the  back  of  her  hair,  tiny  curls  across  the  forehead.  Inscribed  :  '  Lady  Spencer3 
grandmother  to  Lady  Dorothy,  first  wife  to  George  Marquis  of  Halifax.' 

The  inscription  is  in  error,  as  the  picture  represents  Lady  Dorothy  Percy,  wife  of 
Robert  Sidney,  second  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  maternal  grandmother  of  Dorothy  Marchioness 

1  Scharf's  Woburn  Abbey  Cat.,  1890,  p.  100. 

2  Lionel  Gust's  Anthony  Van  Dyck,  1900,  p.  126. 

*  Since  the  foregoing  was  written  the  word  '  Spencer '  has  been  painted  out. 
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of  Halifax.    Whoever  named  the  picture  was  right  in  using  the  word  grandmother,  but 
unfortunately  he  selected  the  grandmother  by  the  father's,  and  not  by  the  mother's  side. 

The  late  Earl  of  Liverpool  made  a  small  pastel  sketch  after  this  picture,  and  it  is 
recorded  under  its  erroneous  name  of  Penelope  Lady  Spencer  as  no.  19  on  p.  71  of  his 
Catalogue  of  Pictures,  1905. 

J.  (b).     Plate  xxxvi. 

Portrait,  called  Penelope  Lady  Spencer,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  at 

Hardwick  Hall,  no.  78  in  the  Hardwick  Catalogue  made  by  Lord  Hawkesbury  in  1903. 

It  represents  a  lady  standing  at  three-quarter  length,  full  front,  with  her  left  hand 
touching  the  head  of  a  dog  which  is  upon  a  table  on  the  sinister  side ;  on  the  dexter  side 
a  dog  upon  a  table  looks  up  at  the  lady.  Her  hair  is  disposed  in  stand-off  curls  by  the  sides 
of  her  head,  and  with  ringlets  on  the  forehead,  pearl  drop  in  each  ear,  pearl  necklace. 
Landscape  background. 

The  date  of  this  picture  is  probably  circa  1667,  and  the  lady  depicted  is  too  young  to 
be  Penelope  Lad}'  Spencer.  With  the  omission  of  the  two  dogs  and  the  tables  the  portrait 
agrees  exactly  with  one  at  Althorp,  which  is  signed  by  Lely,  and  is  called  Nell  Gwyn.  It 
was  engraved  under  that  name  for  Dibdin's  Aedes  Althorpianac,  1822,  p.  247,  by  E.  Scriven 
after  a  delineation  by  T.  Uwins.  It  is  also  reproduced  under  the  same  name  in  Allan  Fea's 
edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  Count  Gramont,  1906,  p.  266. 


(K)    THOMAS   WRIOTHESLEY,    FOURTH    EARL    OF    SOUTHAMPTON,   K.G., 

1607-1667  (page  34). 

K.  i.     Plate  xxxvin. 

Head  and  shoulders  to  sinister,  in  a  slashed  doublet,  and  a  broad  falling  lace  collar ;  hair 

low  over  forehead,  small  moustache.     Canvas,  2gT\  x  24^  ins. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  at  Holker  Hall. 

K.  ii.     Plate  xxxvin. 

Oval  Miniature.  Head  and  shoulders  to  dexter,  in  a  black  doublet,  crossed  diagonally  from 
left  to  right  by  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter ;  broad  falling  patterned  collar ; 
hair  falling  to  shoulders,  moustache,  small  tuft  under  lower  lip.1 

Belonging  to  the   Duke  of   Buccleuch,    K.T.    A.    McKay's   Cat.   of  Miniatures  at 
Montagu  House,  1896,  no.  D.R.,  B.  30. 

K.  iii.     Plate  xxxvni. 

Whole  length,  standing  to  dexter,  in  Garter  robes  (the  garter  on  his  right  leg),  his  right 
hand  on  a  table,  his  left  hand  at  his  waist,  holding  his  long  Lord  Treasurer's  wand. 
Ascribed  to  Lely. 

Belonging,  1910,  to  Messrs.  Leggatt  Brothers,  30  St.  James's  Street. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Collins  Baker  (Lely,  1912,  i.  166)  mentions  it  as  'an  interesting  Kneller 
adaptation  of  Lely's  original '  [i.  e.  K.  ivj. 

1  A  miniature  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Southampton  (perhaps  this  one)  was  exhibited  by  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  at  South  Kensington,  1862,  Cat.  no.  2082. 
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K.  iv.     Plate  xxxix. 

With  his  third  wife  (double  portrait).     Three-quarter  length  figures. 

The  Earl  is  seated  on  the  sinister  side,  and  he  is  turned  to  the  dexter,  wearing  a  black 
habit,  crossed  diagonally  from  left  to  right  by  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
and  a  black  cloak  with  a  large  star  of  the  same  Order  on  his  left  arm ;  his  right  sleeve  is 
white,  and  his  right  hand  is  in  front  of  him,  holding  the  edge  of  his  cloak ;  his  left  hand 
is  gloved,  and  in  it  he  holds  the  other  glove  and  his  Lord  Treasurer's  wand  ;  he  has 
a  moustache  and  a  tuft  under  the  lower  lip,  and  dark  hair  which  falls  upon  his  plain 
square  collar. 

The  Countess  stands  on  the  dexter  side  nearly  full  front,  in  an  amber  dress ;  an  olive- 
brown  scarf  fastened  on  her  right  shoulder  descends  in  front  of  her,  and  is  held  by  her  left 
hand ;  her  right  hand  is  by  her  side,  it  is  partly  open,  and  the  first  finger  is  extended  ; 
brown  hair,  flat  on  the  top  of  the  head,  falling  in  curls  to  her  shoulders,  a  tiny  curl  in  the 
centre  of  the  forehead,  pearl  drop  in  each  ear,  pearl  necklace.  Background,  landscape  and 
sky  on  the  dexter,  red  curtain  on  the  sinister.  Canvas,  51  x  6o|  ins. 

Artist :  Sir  Peter  Lely.     Painted  between  1660  and  1667. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  K.G.,  at  Welbeck  Abbey.  Cat.  no.  363.  One  of 
the  Titchfield  House  pictures  inherited  by  Elizabeth  Duchess  of  Portland,  being  no.  i  in 
the  Drawing  Room  in  Walcot's  Titchfield  List,  1731.  George  Vertue  saw  it  at  Titchfield 
in  1738,  and  he  noted  it  as  the  work  of  Lely  in  his  Account  of  his  Tour  with  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  in  that  year  (MS.  at  Welbeck).  The  picture  was  removed  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  seat  at  Bulstrode,  where  Vertue  again  saw  it,  and  again  noted  it  as  the  work 
of  Lely  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  23072,  p.  49).1  It  was  subsequently  removed  to  Welbeck. 
Reproduced  :  C.  Fairfax  Murray's  Welbeck  Cat.,  1894. 

K.  v. 

A  repetition  of  the  foregoing,  no.  K.  iv.  Belonging  to  Major  F.  J.  B.  Wingfield  Digby,  at 
Coleshill.  I  have  not  seen  this  picture,  and  it  is  inserted  here  on  the  'authority  of  in- 
formation communicated  by  Mrs.  Wingfield  Digby  and  Major  George  C.  Roller. 

K.  vi. 

Three-quarter  length  figure  of  the  Earl,  being  a  repetition  of  his  figure  as  described  in  no.  K.  iv. 
Background,  a  dark  red  curtain,  with  the  base  of  a  column  and  sky  seen  on  the  dexter  side. 
Canvas,  49  x  39^  ins. 

Artist :  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  K.G.,  at  Woburn  Abbey.  Scharf  s  Woburn  Abbey 
Cat,  1890,  no.  143.  Mentioned  as  being  at  Woburn  by  George  Vertue  in  a  note  dated 
1727 ;2  also  by  Horace  Walpole  in  a  letter  to  George  Montagu,  8  October  1751. 

Engraved  for  several  editions  of  Lodge's  Portraits  :  by  Thomas  Wright,  after  a  drawing 
by  William  Derby,  1827 ;  by  Thomas  Wright,  1828 ;  by  H.  Robinson,  1829  ; 
also,  half  length  only,  by  Phillibrown  for  the  undated  Cabinet  edition. 

A  woodcut,  head  and  shoulders  only,  copied  from  one  of  these  engravings 
appears  in  Doyle's  Official  Baronage,  1886,  iii.  375. 

1  Vertue  also  mentions  it  as  being  at  Bulstrode,  and  as  being  by  Lely,  in  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  23073, 
p.  46. 

2  MS.  at  Welbeck. 
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K.  vi  (i). 

Copy  of  no.  K.  vi  in  water-colours,  signed:  G.  P.  Harding,  1811.     Belonging  (1913)  to 

Captain  Swithinbank,  at  Denham  Court. 

K.  vi  (ii). 

Copy  of  no.  K.  vi  in  enamel,  by  Bone.     Belonging  (1915)  to  Mr.  James  Parkes,  12  &  13 

Vigo  Street. 

K.  vii. 

A  repetition  of  no.  K.  vi.  Canvas,  491x41  ins.  Belonging  to  the  Earl  Spencer,  K.G.,  at 
Althorp.  It  is  mentioned  as  Duke  of  Southampton  in  George  Vertue's  list  of  Althorp 
pictures,  I73I.1  In  Dibdin's  Aedes  Althorpianae,  1822,  p.  270,  it  is  called  '  Thomas,  third 
Earl  of  Southampton,  after  Vandyke '. 

K.  viii.     Plate  XL. 

A  repetition  of  no.  K.  vi,  with  landscape  and  trees  seen  on  the  dexter  side.     Belonging  to 

the  Earl  of  Bradford,  at  Weston  Park. 

K.  ix. 

An  old  copy,  three-quarter  length,  resembling  no.  K.  vi,  but  the  left  hand  is  ungloved,  and 
does  not  hold  the  glove  of  the  right  hand.  Plain  background.  At  the  sinister  top  corner 
is  a  shield  of  arms  within  a  garter  (Wriothesley  impaling  Leigh),  surmounted  by  an  earl's 
coronet.  Canvas,  47^  x  38^  ins. 

Belonging  to  the   Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.T.,   at   Boughton    House.     C.  H.  Scott's 
Boughton  House  Cat.,  1911,  no.  58. 

K.  x. 

A  repetition  of  no.  K.  vi,  head  and  shoulders  only,  showing  the  blue  ribbon,  star  and  wand. 
Belonging  to  Major  F.  J.  B.  Wingfield  Digby,  at  Sherborne  Castle.     It  was  formerly 
at  Lord  Digby's  seat,  Coleshill,  and  George  Vertue  saw  it  there  in  I737-2 

K.xi. 

A  repetition,  like  no.  K.  x.  Canvas  28^x23  ins.  National  Portrait  Gallery,  no.  681. 
Purchased  by  the  Trustees,  May  1883.  Cat.  1903  :  '  Painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely.'  Cat.  1914 : 
'  Painting  after  Sir  Peter  Lely.' 

Illustrated :   The  National  Portrait  Gallery,  by  Lionel  Cust,  1901,  i.  139. 
Allan  Fea's  Memoirs  of  the  Martyr  King,  1905,  p.  224. 

K.  xii. 

A  repetition,  like  no.  K.  x,  but  within  a  painted  oval.     Belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Yarborough, 

at  Brocklesby  Park. 

K.  xiii. 

A  copy,  similar  to  no.  K.  xii.    Canvas,  27  x  22  ins.    Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.T., 

at  Boughton  House.    C.  H.  Scott's  Boughton  House  Cat,  1911,  no.  187. 

1  Information  kindly  communicated  by  Viscount  Althorp. 

2  George  Vertue's  Tour  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  1737,  p.  16  (MS.  at  Welbeck  Abbey). 
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K.  xiv. 

A  repetition,  like  no.  K.  x,  but  with  the  omission  of  the  wand.     Belonging  to  the  Marquess 

of  Bath,  at  Longleat.    Longleat  Cat.,  1881,  no.  12. 

K.  xv. 

A    repetition,    like    no.    K.    xiv.     Belonging    to    the    Earl    Fitzwilliam,    at    Wentworth 

Woodhouse. 

K.  xvi. 

A  repetition,  like  no.  K.  xiv,  but  of  oval  shape.     Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G., 

at  Hardwick  Hall.     Lord  Hawkesbury's  Hardwick  Cat.,  1903,  no.  229. 

Exhibited  :    Nottingham,  1878,  no.  30. 

Illustrated:  C.  H.  Collins  Baker's  Lely,  1912,  i.  164.  (In  his  text  Mr.  Baker  expresses 
the  opinion  that  '  this  superb  bust  portrait '  was  probably  a  study  for  the  double  portrait  at 
Welbeck.) 

K.  xvii.     Plate  XL. 

A  portrait,  three-quarter  length,  similar  in  general  appearance  to  K.  vi,  but  with  many 
differences  of  detail.  The  face  is  longer  and  thinner,  the  moustache  is  almost  entirely 
wanting,  the  greater  part  of  the  right  hand  is  concealed  beneath  the  cloak,  the  left  hand  is 
bare,  it  holds  the  wand  at  a  different  angle,  and  does  not  hold  a  glove,  the  broad  falling  collar 
has  a  deep  lace  border  (instead  of  being  plain),  the  position  of  the  star  is  different,  only  one 
half  of  it  being  seen,  the  background  is  plain.  Canvas,  50  x  40^  ins. 

Belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough,  at  Exton  Park. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  face  of  this  portrait 
with  the  faces  of  nos.  K.  iii  to  K.  xvi. 

K.  xviii.     Plate  XLI. 

Engraving.  Head  and  shoulders  in  profile  to  dexter,  wearing  a  cap.  By  George  Vertue, 
after  a  medal  by  Thomas  Simon  (described  in  Medallic  Illustrations,  1885,  i.  502/137), 
published  on  plate  29  of  Vertue's  Medals  and  Coins  of  Thomas  Simon,  1753.  Vertue's 
drawing  for  this  engraving  is  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  also  reproduced  in  Medallic 
Illustrations,  1911,  pi.  XLVIII. 

• 

K.  xix.     Plate  XLI. 

Reproduction  of  medal  by  Simon,  similar  to  the  last  (K.  xviii),  but  the  cap  has  been 

converted  into  hair.     Medallic  Illustrations,  1911,  pi.  XLVIII. 

K.  xx 

Engraving,  by  Simpson,  after  one  of  the  Lely  portraits  already  described  (K.  iv  to  K.  xvi). 
Head  and  shoulders  to  sinister,  with  star  on  right  shoulder.  Within  an  oval  standing  on 
a  pedestal.  6|  x  3!  ins.  Published  in  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion  compleated, 
1717,  pi.  42. 

K.  xxi. 

Engraving  in  stipple.  Head  and  shoulders  to  sinister,  in  robes,  with  star  on  right  shoulder. 
4x3!  ins.  Published  in  Richard  Warner's  Hampshire,  1795,  iii.  96.  This  is  apparently  an 
altered  version  of  no.  K.  xx. 


PLATE    XLV 


L.  (a). 

CALLED    RACHEL    COUNTESS    OF    SOUTHAMPTON 
(AT    HAM    HOUSE) 


L.  (/,). 

ERRONEOUSLY  CALLED  RACHEL  COUNTESS  OF  SOUTHAMPTON 
BY  JOHN  HOSKINS    1648 
(DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH'S) 
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UNTRACED. 
K.  xxii. 

John  Evelyn,  in  his  letter  to  Samuel  Pepys,  12  August  1689,  mentions  a  portrait  of  this 
Earl  of  Southampton  as  being  among  the  portraits  of  illustrious  persons  of  our  nation 
collected  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.1 

REPUTED  PORTRAITS. 
K.  (a).     Plate  xu. 

Three-quarter  length,  seated  to  dexter,  narrow  falling  collar  ;  a  dark  cloak  falls  from  his  left 
shoulder  to  his  lap,  and  is  adorned  with  a  large  star  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  ;  blue 
ribbon  of  the  Order  diagonally  from  right  to  left  ;  left  hand  not  seen  ;  right  elbow  resting 
on  a  pedestal,  his  right  hand,  with  long  tapering  fingers,  holding  his  cloak.  45x37  ins. 

Belonging  to  the  Marquess  of  Exeter,  at  Burghley  House,  and  called  the  fourth  Earl 
of  Southampton  in  W.  H.  Charlton's  Burghley,  1847,  p.  211,  no.  224. 

Exhibited  under  that  name,  and  as  by  W.  Wissing,  at  South  Kensington,  1866,  no.  853  ; 
and  at  Nottingham,  1878,  no.  27. 

This  portrait  probably  represents  William  Cecil,  second  Earl  of  Salisbury,  K.G. 
(ob.  1668),  to  whom  it  bears  much  more  resemblance  than  to  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Southampton. 

K.  (b).     Plate  XLII. 

Oval  Miniature.     Head  and  shoulders  to  dexter,  in  a  black  habit,  and  with  long  hair  to 

shoulders. 

Artist  :  Peter  Oliver.     Signed  :  PO,  and  dated  16.  .  . 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.T.  A.  McKay's  Cat.  of  Miniatures  at  Montagu 
House,  1896,  no.  D.R.,  B.  26.  The  author  there  says:  'This  is  a  true  portrait  of  Lord' 
Southampton,'  but  the  present  writer  fails  to  see  any  resemblance. 

Reproduced  under  that  name  in  Amelia  B.  Edwards'  Historical  Portrait  Gallery,  1864, 
i,  pi.  20;  and  also  in  Dr.  Williamson's  Portrait  Miniatures,  1904,  pi.  xv. 


Miniature  called  by  this  name.  By  Samuel  Cooper.  Signed  with  initials,  and  dated  1642. 
Exhibited  by  Dr.  J.  Lumsden  Propert  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  1889.  Cat. 
no.  xxxiv.  48.  I  have  not  traced  this  miniature. 

K.  (d).     Plate  XLII. 

Miniature  called  by  this  name.  By  Samuel  Cooper.  Signed  with  initials,  and  dated  1651. 
It  is  recorded  as  no.  54  in  the  Catalogue  of  Dr.  J.  Lumsden  Propert's  Miniatures,  1896,  and 
is  there  stated  to  be  'from  the  Addington  Collection  '.  In  the  folio  (undated)  edition  of  his 
Catalogue,  it  is  no.  35,  where  we  read  :  '  This  portrait,  from  the  Addington  Collection,  was 
there  erroneously  marked  Earl  of  Lindsey.'  Cat.  of  the  Fine  Art  Society,  May  1897, 
no.  56. 

This  miniature  is  probably  one  illustrated  under  the  name  of  '  Earl  of  Southampton  '  in 
Dr.  Propert's  Miniature  Art,  1887,  p.  78.  That  name,  however,  is  erroneous  as  applied  to 
the  illustration,  which  represents  a  gentleman,  head  and  shoulders  to  dexter,  in  armour, 

'  Bray's  Memoirs  of  John  Evelyn,  1827,  iv.  306. 
VIII.  L 
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with  short  falling  collar,  loose  hair,  moustache  and  tuft  under  the  lower  lip.  It  bears  some 
resemblance  to  an  engraved  portrait  of  Sir  George  Strode,  published  by  W.  Richardson, 
1810. 

K.  (e). 

Enamel  called  by  this  name.     Stated  to  be  by  Boit,  after  S.  Cooper.     Exhibited  by  James 

S.  Nightingale  at  South  Kensington,  1862.     Cat.  no.  2565.     I  have  not  traced  this  item. 

K.  (f). 

This  last  remark  also  applies  to  a  miniature  exhibited  by  James  S.  Nightingale  at  South 
Kensington,  1865.  Cat.  no.  1017.  There  described  as  '  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  ;  in 
a  frame  set  with  carbuncles'.  In  the  index  to  the  Catalogue,  p.  335,  this  miniature  is 
named  Thomas  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton. 

K.  (g).     Plate  XLII. 

Oval  Miniature.     Head  and  shoulders,  nearly  full  face,  in  black  habit,  and  broad  falling 
patterned  collar  with  two  tassels ;  light  hair  falling  in  front  of  shoulders. 
Artist :  Samuel  Cooper.     Signed  :  SC  (in  monogram). 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.T.  A.  McKay's  Cat.  of  Miniatures  at  Montagu 
House,  1896,  no.  D.R.,  B.  24. 

This  bears  no  resemblance  to  authentic  portraits  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and 
though  he  calls  it  by  this  name,  McKay  says  that  it  is  not  a  true  portrait  (in  his  note  to 
D.R.,  B.  26). 

K.  (h).     Plate  XLII. 

Oval  Miniature.     Head  and  shoulders  to  sinister,  black  habit,  broad  falling  patterned  collar, 

dark  brown  hair  falling  in  front  of  shoulders,  grey  eyes. 

Artist :  Samuel  Cooper.     Signed  :  SC  (conjoined),  and  dated  1661. 

This  miniature  bears  very  little  resemblance  to  Lord  Southampton,  who  would 
probably  have  worn  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  in  1661. 

It  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.,  at  Woburn  Abbey.  It  appears  to  be  the 
miniature  called  the  fourth  Earl  of  Southampton  by  Samuel  Cooper,  which  was  formerly  in 
the  collection  of  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford.  That  miniature  was  no.  99  in  the  i4th 
day's  sale  of  the  Strawberry  Hill  Collection,  1842,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Samuel 
Rogers.1 

A  copy  of  it  was  made  by  Sarah  Viscountess  Maiden,  afterwards  Countess  of  Essex, 
and  it  is  inscribed  on  the  back :  '  Lord  Southampton  copied  from  an  original  of  Lord 
Orford's  by  me  S.M.'  This  copy  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  at  Cassiobury. 

Engraved  as  the  fourth  Earl  of  Southampton  : 

(1)  '  From  a  Miniature  by  Cooper  of  the  same  size  in  the  Collection  of  the  Earl  of 

Orford,  Strawberry  Hill'.     S.  Harding  del'.     E.  Harding  sculp*.     Published  1794. 

(2)  With   unfinished  cloak.     S.  Harding  delin'.     W.  N.  Gardiner  sculp4.     Published 

by  W.  Richardson. 

1  J.  J.  Foster's  British  Miniature  Painters,  1898,  App.,  p.  16. 
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K.  (i).     Plate  XLII. 

Oval  Miniature.  Head  and  shoulders  to  sinister,  with  a  long  wig  and  red  cloak.  Sold  at 
Christie's,  29  March  1911.  Cat.  no.  130 b,  there  called  '  The  Earl  of  Southampton  ';  but  it 
bears  no  resemblance  to  authentic  portraits  of  the  Earl. 

K.  (j).     Plate  XLII. 

Engraving  published  by  John  Thane.  Within  an  oval,  head  and  shoulders  to  dexter; 
black  cloak  with  large  star  on  left  arm  ;  plain  broad  falling  collar;  hair  falling  in  waves  to 
the  shoulders.  Lettered :  '  Tho.  Wriothesley  Earl  of  Southampton.  From  an  Original  by 
Van  Dyck.'  Authentic  copy  of  autograph  below.  This  engraving  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  Earl. 


K.  (k). 

A  drawing  in  the  Sutherland  Collection,  Bodleian  Library.  Rather  more  than  half  length, 
seated  to  dexter;  black  cloak  with  large  star  on  left  shoulder,  blue  ribbon  diagonally  from 
right  to  left,  short  falling  plain  collar,  wavy  hair  falling  upon  shoulders;  right  arm  resting 
on  a  pedestal,  hands  not  shown.  Inscribed  :  '  Thomas  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton. 
A  Drawing  by  W.  N.  Gardiner,  from  an  Original  Picture  at  Hardwicke,  The  Seat  of  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire.' 

The  picture  from  which  this  is  copied  is  at  Hardwick  Hall,  and  it  is  no.  133  in  Lord 
Hawkesbury's  Hardwick  Cat.,  1903,  where  it  is  called  Edward  Montagu,  second  Earl  of 
Manchester.  It  is  not  the  fourth  Earl  of  Southampton. 

K.  (1). 

A  small  half  length  figure  in  Garter  robes,  after  Sir  Peter  Lely,  on  an  octagonal  panel, 
7x6  ins.,  was  no.  101  of  the  i8th  day's  sale  of  the  Strawberry  Hill  Collection,  1842,  and  it 
was  called  Earl  of  Southampton  in  the  Catalogue.  It  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G., 
at  Knowsley,  and  is  named  James  Butler,  first  Duke  of  Ormond,  K.G.  This  information  is 
taken  from  Sir  George  Scharfs  Knowsley  Cat.,  1875,  no.  18. 

K.  (m). 

John  Smith,  Catalogue  Raisonne,  1831,  iii.  197,  no.  686,  states  that  a  portrait  of 
'  T.  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton  ',  about  6  ft.  10  in.  by  4ft.  2  in.,  is  in  the  collection 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland  ;  adding :  '  A  second  portrait  of  this  nobleman  is  in  the  collection 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.' 

Smith's  statement  as  to  the  two  alleged  pictures  is  repeated  in  Jules  Guiffrey's 
Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck,  1896,  p.  302,  no.  850;  and  it  again  appears  in  Mr.  Lionel  Gust's 
Anthony  Van  Dyck,  1900,  p.  282,  with  regard  to  the  first  of  the  two. 

No  such  portrait  is  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  nor  is  one  recorded  in  any  of  the  old  lists  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  Collection. 

In  fairness  to  John  Smith  it  may  be  added  that  he  was  probably  misled  by  Dallaway, 
who,  in  his  edition  of  Walpole's  Anecdotes,  1828,  ii.  221  and  215,  mentions  portraits  of 
T.  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton,  by  Van  Dyck,  as  being  at  Bulstrode  and  Stowe  (i.  e. 
at  the  seats  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham). 

L  2 
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(L)   RACHEL    DE    RUVIGNY,    COUNTESS    OF    SOUTHAMPTON,    1603  1640 

(page  39). 

L.  i.     Plate  XLIII. 

Within  a  painted  oval,  half  length  to  sinister  (hands  not  shown).  Red  dress  ornamented 
with  silver  lace;  open  sleeves  lined  with  green  silk,  with  a  row  of  silver  buttons  for 
fastening ;  a  narrow  V-shaped  band  of  green  silk  at  the  bottom  of  the  corset ;  a  double 
string  of  pearls  and  green  stones  from  each  shoulder  meeting  at  the  bosom,  where  they  are 
tied  with  green  ribbon;  high  open  lace  collar;  pearl  pendant  in  right  ear;  hair  brushed 
from  the  forehead,  with  a  large  pearl  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  an  aigrette  of  enamelled 
flowers  at  the  back.  Dark  green  background.  Panel,  31  x  25  ins. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  K.G.,  at  Welbeck  Abbey.  Cat.  no.  182.  One  of 
the  Titchfield  House  pictures  inherited  by  Elizabeth  Duchess  of  Portland,  apparently 
corresponding  with  no.  18  in  Walcot's  Titchfield  List,  1731.  Afterwards  taken  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland's  seat  at  Bulstrode,  and  mentioned  in  John  Achard's  Bulstrode  notes  as  : 
'  A  young  Lady  in  her  hair  with  a  Sprig  of  flowers  on  the  back  of  her  head  in  a  red  gown 
from  Titchfield.' 

L.  ii.     Plate  XLIII. 

As  Fortune  in  the  Clouds,  by  Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck.1 

Whole  length,  with  face  inclined  to  the  dexter,  sitting  in  the  clouds,  a  skull  at  her  feet, 
which  are  covered  by  her  dress,  her  right  hand  in  her  lap,  holding  the  end  of  a  blue  scarf 
that  floats  behind  her,  and  passes  over  her  left  shoulder,  her  left  hand  resting  on  a  crystal 
globe  (the  symbol  of  fragile  happiness) ;  her  loose  blue  dress,  which  is  fastened  on  the  right 
arm  by  a  pearl  clasp,  has  a  scalloped  hem ;  white  chemisette  with  sleeves  rolled  up  to 
the  elbows ;  hair  in  curls,  with  a  string  of  pearls  at  the  back,  two  pearl  drops  in  left  ear, 
pearl  necklace  ;  rays  of  light  shoot  up  from  the  clouds  behind  her.  Canvas,  87x51  ins. 

Belonging  to  the  Lady  Lucas. 

This  portrait  was  purchased  by  Anthony  Grey,  Earl  of  Kent,2  from  Lord  Darcy  in 
1683  (Lionel  Gust's  Anthony  Van  Dyck,  1900,  p.  282).  As  the  third  wife  of  Conyers 
Darcy  (afterwards  second  Earl  of  Holderness)  was  Frances  widow  of  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Southampton,  and  as  that  Earl  bequeathed  the  contents  of  Southampton  House  to  her,  this 
picture,  like  no.  L.  iii,  has  an  excellent  pedigree.  From  Anthony  Earl  of  Kent  it  passed  to 
his  son,  Henry  Grey,  Duke  of  Kent ;  then  to  the  Duke's  grand-daughter,  Lady  Jemima 
Campbell,  Marchioness  Grey,  wife  of  Philip  Lord  Royston,  afterwards  second  Earl  of 
Hardwicke;3  then  to  Amabel  Lady  Lucas,  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Hardwicke  and  the 

1  This  picture  evidently  inspired  Lely's  portrait  of  Lady  Mary  Somerset,  Duchess  of  Ormonde, 
at  Badminton  House.     This  lady  is  represented  at  three-quarter  length,  seated,  her  right  hand  on 
a  crystal  globe,  blue  dress,  floating  red  scarf,  one  end  of  which  is  under  her  left  hand  in  her  lap. 

2  Some  peerages  call  him  eleventh  Earl  of  Kent.     Doyle  (Official  Baronage)  says  tenth. 

8  Horace  Walpole  (Anecdotes,  1782,  ii.  236)  refers  to  this  picture  as  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke,  and  this  remark  led  John  Smith  into  an  error,  for  in  his  Catalogue  Raisonne,  1831,  iii. 
142,  after  recording  the  Althorp  and  Panshanger  portraits  of  Rachel  de  Ruvigny,  he  continues : 
'A  third  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  at  Wimpole.'  It  is  clear  that  he  did  not 
know  that  the  Panshanger  picture  was  identical  with  that  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Earl 
of  Hardwicke  in  right  of  his  wife.  This  mistake  is  repeated  in  Scharfs  Woburn  Abbey  Cat.,  1890, 
p.  99;  in  Jules  Guiffrey's  Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck,  1896,  p.  302;  and  in  Max  Rooses'  Van  Dyck, 
1900. 
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N.  iv. 

FRANCES  SEYMOUR,  COUNTESS  OF  SOUTHAMPTON 
(AT  HORNBY  CASTI.F.) 


N.  (a). 

LADY    ISABELLA    RICH 
AFTER    VAN    DYCK 

(DUKK  OK  BUCCLEUCH'S) 


O.  i. 

LADY    ELIZABETH    NOEL 
(AT    WELBECK    ABBEY) 
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Marchioness  Grey.  Amabel  Lady  Lucas  was  created  Countess  de  Grey  in  1816,  and  on 
her  death  in  1833,  the  title,  together  with  the  picture  of  Rachel  de  Ruvigny,  passed  to  her 
nephew,  Thomas  Philip  de  Grey,  Earl  de  Grey,  K.G.,  whose  elder  daughter  Anne  Florence 
married  the  sixth  Earl  Cowper,  whose  seat  was  Panshanger.  The  picture  is  mentioned  in 
M.  L.  Boyle's  Panshanger  Cat.,  1885,  p.  391.  On  the  death  of  the  seventh  Earl  Cowper  in 
1905,  it  was  inherited  by  Lord  Lucas,  who  deposited  it,  together  with  the  other  Van  Dycks 
from  Panshanger,  in  the  National  Gallery.  After  his  death  in  1916  the  picture  was 
inherited  by  his  sister,  Lady  Lucas. 

Engraved :  Mezzotint,  by  James  McArdell,  1758:  '  Rachel  Countess  of  Southampton, 
1636.  Done  from  the  Original  in  the  Collection  of  the  Right  IIonb" 
Lord  Royston  &  the  Marchioness  Grey.' 

This  engraving  was  reproduced  in  photogravure  (Hallett  Hyatt  sc.)  in 
Mrs.  Steuart  Erskine's  Beautiful  Women,  1905,  p.  86. 

Exhibited :  By  Lady  Lucas,  British  Institution,  1815,  no.  87. 
By  Earl  de  Grey,  British  Institution,  1852,  no.  62. 
By  Earl  de  Grey,  Manchester,  1857,  no.  119. 
By  Countess  Cowper,  Royal  Academy,  1873,  no.  m. 
By  Earl  Cowper,  Grosvenor  Gallery,  1887,  no.  42. 

Mr.  Lionel  Cust  (Anthony  Van  Dyck,  1900,  p.  125)  states  that  the  portrait  was  painted 
in  1636,  and  he  continues  :  '  The  lady  was  proud  and  somewhat  eccentric,  and  this  strange 
composition  was  no  doubt  of  her  own  designing.  Grotesque  as  is  the  appearance  of  a 
mature  lady  with  an  ample  figure  seated  on  a  cloud,  with  her  hand  on  a  crystal  globe,  yet 
the  skill  of  Van  Dyck  has  made  it  not  only  possible,  but  even. remarkable  for  the  graceful 
pose  of  the  head  on  the  neck  and  bust,  and  for  the  wonderful  gradations  of  light  and  colour 
in  the  blue  silk  dress.  These  qualities  are  best  seen  in  the  version  now  in  the  collection  of 
Earl  Cowper  at  Panshanger,  a  replica  of  which  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Portland 
at  Welbeck  Abbey'  [i.e.  no.  L.  Hi], 

In  the  Daily  Telegraph,  27  February  1909,  Sir  Claude  Phillips  wrote  concerning  this 
picture  :  '  a  magnificent  show-piece,  technically  on  a  level  with  the  very  best  that  Van  Dyck 
has  done  as  a  colourist,  in  this  latest  phase  of  his  career.  The  ripe  loveliness  of  the  lady, 
set  off  by  the  marvellous  robe  of  blue  satin  that  silvers  in  the  lights — the  huge  transparent 
globe  of  crystal,  with  its  myriad  reflections — these  things  could  not  possibly  be  painted  with 
greater  mastery.  .  .  .  This  Panshanger  picture  is  undoubtedly  the  original,  and  it  is  from 
end  to  end  from  the  hand  of  the  master.  A  repetition  with  a  good  pedigree  is  in  the 
collection  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  [i.e.  no.  L.  Hi],  and  a  showier  replica,  or  old  copy,  has  its 
place  in  the  collection  of  Earl  Spencer  at  Althorp '  [i.e.  L.  ix|. 

Symonds  reports  that  in  1653  George  Geldorp  offered  '£80  for  Van  Dyck's  Lady 
Southampton  lying  on  a  globe  and  sitting  in  the  clouds,  because  he  may  have  £100  for  it 
again  V 

L.  iii. 

A  duplicate  of  no.  L.  ii.     Canvas  8o£  x  48  ins. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  K.G.,  at  Welbeck  Abbey.  Cat.  no.  346.  One  of 
the  Titchfield  House  pictures  inherited  by  Elizabeth  Duchess  of  Portland,  being  no.  8  in 
Walcot's  Titchfield  List,  1731.  Afterwards  removed  to  the  Duke  of  Portland's  seat  at 

1  C.  H.  Collins  Baker's  Lely,  1912,  i.  69. 
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Bulstrode,  being  no.  4  in  the  Bulstrode  List  of  George  Vertue,  who  notes  it  as  :  '  L.  Rachel. 
VDyke.'     It  is  no.  8  in  Sir  William  Musgrave's  Bulstrode  List,  1762. 
Illustrated :  C.  Fairfax  Murray's  Welbeck  Abbey  Cat.,  1894. 
Schaeffer's   Van  Dyck,  1909,  p.  412. 

L.  iv. 

A  small  copy  from  L.  ii  or  L.  iii  on  canvas  mounted  on  a  panel,  igf-x  i2f  ins.     Belonging 

to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  at  Holker  Hall. 

L.  v. 

A  copy,  head  and  shoulders  only,  from  L.  ii  or  L.  iii  on  canvas,  25  x  20  ins.     Belonging 

to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.T.,  at  Bowhill.1 

L.  vi. 

A  small  whole  length  copy  of  L.  ii  in  water  colours  on  vellum,  9^  x  7$  ins.     Attributed  to 

John  Hoskins.     Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  K.G.,  at  Belvoir  Castle. 

L.  vii. 

Copy  of  L.  ii,  whole  length,  in  enamel,  signed  :  '  Petitot  fee'  1643.'      Belonging  to  the  Duke 

of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  at  Chatsworth. 

Exhibited :  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  1889,  and  illustrated  in  Cat.,  pi.  xxvn. 

In  his  article  on  Petitot,  Horace  Walpole  (Anecdotes,  1782,  ii.  236)  writes:  'The 
magnificent  whole  length  of  Rachel  de  Rouvigny  Countess  of  Southampton,  in  the  collection 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  painted  from  the  original  in  oil  by  Vandyck,  in  the  possession 
of  Lord  Hardwicke,2  and  is  indubitably  the  most  capital  work  in  enamel  in  the  world;  it  is 
nine  inches  three  quarters  high,  by  five  inches  and  three  quarters  wide  ;  and  though  the 
enamel  is  not  perfect  in  some  trifling  parts,  the  execution  is  the  boldest  and  the  colouring 
the  most  rich  and  beautifull  that  can  be  imagined.' 

L.  viii. 

Copy  of  no.  L.  ii  in  enamel,  head   and  shoulders  only,  by  Petitot.     Of  circular   shape, 

enclosed  in  a  carved  ivory  case. 

Belonging  to  Major  F.  J.  B.  Wingfield  Digby,  at  Sherborne  Castle. 

Exhibited  :  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  1889,  no.  iii.  52. 

L.  ix.     Plate  XLIV. 

A  whole  length  life-size  variant  of  nos.  L.  ii  and  L.  iii,  described  by  Max  Rooses  as  Beauty 
governing  the  world  and  vanquishing  death.  The  differences  are:  (i)  in  her  right  hand  she 
holds  a  sceptre,  and  (2)  part  of  her  right  foot  (resting  upon  the  skull)  is  exposed.  Canvas, 
about  83  x  50  ins. 

Belonging  to  the  Earl  Spencer,  K.G.,  at  Althorp.  It  is  recorded  in  George  Vertue's 
list  of  pictures  at  Althorp,  1731  ;'•>  and  it  is  mentioned  in  Dibdin's  Aedes  Althorpianac,  1822, 

1  Information  kindly  given  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Scott. 

•  Vide  p.  76,  footnote  3. 

;l  Information  kindly  communicated  by  Viscount  Althorp. 
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p.  263,  as  by  Vandyke.     It  was  accepted  by  Sir  George  Scharf  as  by  Van    Dyck,1  but 
Mr.  Lionel  Cust  (Anthony  Van  Dyck,  1900,  p.  126)  considers  it  to  be  '  a  later  school  version  '. 
Exhibited  :    Grosvenor  Gallery,  1887,  no.  123.- 

Antwerp,  1899,  no.  70. 
Illustrated  :  Max  Rooses'  Van  Dyck,  1900,  p.  63. 

Masterpieces  of  Van  Dyck  (Gowans's  Art  Books),  1907,  p.  31. 
Schaeffer's  Van  Dyck,  1909,  p.  459. 

L.  x.     Plate  XLIV. 

A  whole  length  adaptation  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  after  no.  L.  ii  or  L.  iii.  In  this  version,  the 
attitude  is  similar  to  that  of  L.  ii,  but  the  clouds,  the  crystal  globe  and  the  scarf  floating 
behind  the  head  are  omitted.  She  is  seated  in  a  woody  landscape,  her  left  hand  (in  which 
is  a  small  flower)  resting  on  a  mass  of  rock  ;  the  right  hand  rests  on  a  purple  scarf  which  is 
in  her  lap  ;  the  dress  is  of  blue  satin.  Canvas,  84  x  493  ins. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.,  at  Woburn  Abbey.  Scharf,  Woburn  Abbey 
Cat.,  1890,  no.  145,  says :  '  A  brilliantly  painted  picture,  although  in  cruder  colours  than 
Van  Dyck  himself  would  have  employed.' 

L.  xi. 

A  small  copy  in  water  colours  after  no.  L.  x,  head  and  shoulders  only.     Belonging  to  the 

Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.,  at  Woburn  Abbey. 

REPUTED  PORTRAITS. 
L.  (a).     Plate  XLV. 
Portrait  so  called,  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Dysart,  at  Ham  House. 

Three-quarter  length  figure  standing  slightly  to  sinister,  in  a  red  dress,  with  slashed 
puffed  sleeves ;  the  bodice  is  cut  square  at  the  bosom,  where  it  has  a  deep  point  lace 
border;  hair  bushy  at  the  sides,  pearl  drop  in  right  ear;  right  hand  on  a  table  on  which  are 
flowers ;  a  white  rose  in  her  left  hand  which  is  by  her  side ;  a  bracelet  of  red  beads  on  her 
right  wrist,  and  a  double  string  of  pearls  on  her  left ;  a  ring  on  the  fourth  finger  of  her 
right  hand,  and  another  near  the  tip  of  the  third  ;  also  rings  on  the  third  and  fourth  ringers 
of  the  left  hand. 

Called  by  this  name,  and  attributed  to  Van  Somer,  in  Mrs.  Charles  Roundell's  Ham 
House,  1904,  i.  39.  It  may,  however,  be  observed  (i)  that  the  costume  indicates  a  date 
circa  1625-1630  for  the  painting  of  the  picture;  (2)  that  Rachel  de  Ruvigny  did  not  come 
to  England  until  1634;  and  (3)  that  Van  Somer  died  in  1621.  These  considerations  render 
it  probable  that  neither  the  name  of  the  lady  nor  that  of  the  painter  can  be  correct. 

L.  (b).     Plate  XLV. 

Circular  Miniature  so  called,  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.T. 

Head  and  shoulders  full  front,  with  face  inclined  to  the  sinister ;' hair  flat  on  top  of 
head,  and  in  curls  by  the  sides ;  pearl  necklace ;  a  blue  scarf  is  fastened  on  the  right 
shoulder. 

1  Scharf's  Woburn  Abbey  Cat.,  1890,  p.  99. 

*  Algernon  Graves  (Century  of  Loan  Exhibitions,  p.  1530)  has  the  following  entry  :  '  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  1887,  no.  148— Rachel  Countess  of  Southampton  (study).  Earl  Spencer';  but  this  entry 
appears  to  be  a  mistake. 


8o  WRIOTHESLEY   PORTRAITS 

Artist:  John  Hoskins.     Signed  I  H,  and  dated  1648. 

A.  McKay's  Cat.  of  Miniatures  at  Montagu  House,  1896,  no.  R.  15.  There  called 
Rachel  Countess  of  Southampton. 

This  Countess,  however,  died  in  1640,  and  in  an  old  list  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  circa  1817-1820,  the  lady  is  called  Elizabeth  Leigh,  Countess  of  Southampton. 
Illustrated  :  Dr.  Williamson's  Portrait  Miniatures,  1904,  pi.  xx. 

H.  A.  Kennedy's  Early  English  Portrait  Miniatures  in  the  Coll.  of  the  Duke 
of  Bncclench,  1917,  pi.  xxv. 

L.  (c). 

John  Smith,  Catalogue  Raisonne,  1831,  iii.  142,  describes  a  portrait  of  Rachel  de  Ruvigny 
'  seen  in  a  three-quarter  view,  with  the  bosom  exposed,  and  the  hands  engaged  in  arranging 
some  flowers,  which  lie  on  the  corner  of  her  mantle.  Engraved  by  Lombart.  This  is 
probably  a  picture  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  exhibited  in  the  British  Gallery 
in  1815'. 

This  erroneous  statement  has  been  repeated  in  several  books,  but  the  lady  engraved 
by  Lombart,  to  whom  the  description  applies,  was  not  Rachel  Countess  of  Southampton, 
but  '  Rachael  Middlesexiae  Comitissa',  i.e.  Rachel  Fane,  wife  of  Lionel  Cranfield,  Earl  of 
Middlesex,  and  widow  of  Henry  Bourchier,  fifth  Earl  of  Bath. 


(M)  ELIZABETH    LEIGH,   COUNTESS  OF  SOUTHAMPTON  (page  40). 

M.  i.    Plate  XLVI. 

Whole  length,  seated  slightly  to  dexter  on  a  stone  bench,  in  a  white  satin  dress,  her  left 
hand  by  her  side,  resting  on  a  blue  scarf  which  falls  across  her  lap  ;  right  hand  in  front  of 
waist,  right  elbow  resting  on  a  stone  balustrade ;  fair  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  falling  upon 
the  shoulders,  pearls  entwined  at  the  back,  pearl  drop  in  left  ear,  pearl  necklace,  jewels  on 
her  shoulders.  Landscape  and  trees  in  the  background  on  the  dexter.  Canvas, 
87  x  51  ins. 

Artist :  Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck. 
Belonging  to  the  Lady  Lucas. 

Acquired  by  Anthony  Grey,  Earl  of  Kent,  from  Lord  Darcy  in  1683  (Lionel  Gust's 
Anthony  Van  Dyck,  1900,  p.  282).  The  history  of  the  picture  is  identical  with  that  of 
no.  L.  ii,  detailed  on  pages  76  and  77.  In  M.  L.  Boyle's  Panshanger  Cat.,  1885,  p.  387,  the 
lady  is  erroneously  called  Elizabeth  Vernon,  Countess  of  Southampton. 

Engraved  in  mezzotint  in  reverse,  R.  Tompson  excudit,  when  the  original  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Kent.  Granger  (1769,  i.  544)  mentions  this  engraving  as  Elizabeth 
Vernon,  Countess  of  Southampton.  So  also  does  John  Chaloner  Smith  (British  Mezzotint 
Portraits,  iii.  1379,  no.  44). 

Exhibited  :  Royal  Academy,  1873,  no.  222. 

Grosvenor  Gallery,  1887,  no.  101. 
Royal  Academy,  1900,  no.  127. 

In  the  Daily  Telegraph,  27  February  1909,  Sir  Claude  Phillips  wrote  concerning  this 
picture :  '  Banal  again  is  the  blond  and  self-complacent  beauty  Elizabeth,  second  Countess 
of  Southampton  (if  it  be  indeed  this  lady),  whom  we  are  forced  to  consider  less  as 
an  individuality,  impressing  itself  on  the  eye  and  on  the  mind,  than  as  a  bright  and 
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decorative  harmony  of  blond  hair,  pink  and  white  flesh,  and  silver-white  satin  set  off  by  the 
master's  favourite  azure.' 

M.  ii. 

Small  ink  and  wash  drawing  in  reverse,  copied  by  G.  P.  Harding  after  no.  M.  i.     On 

paper,  7!  x  5  ins.    At  Welbeck  Abbey. 

M.  iii. 

A  duplicate  of  no.  M.  ii,  belonging  (1912)  to  Mr.  Vernon  Watney  at  Cornbury  Park. 

M.  iv.     Plate  XLVI. 

A  variant  of  no.  M.  i,  called  by  the  same  name.    The  general  appearance  of  the  two 
pictures  is  the  same,  but  the  faces  are  different,  the  face  of  this  lady  being  rounder,  the  hair 
being  flat  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  falling  in  curls  by  the  sides ;  the  front  of  the  bodice  is 
plainer,  and  the  jewels  on  the  shoulders  are  omitted.     Canvas,  86  x  50  ins. 
After  Van  Dyck. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.,  at  Woburn  Abbey.  Scharfs  Woburn 
Abbey  Cat.,  1890,  no.  146:  'The  countenance  much  resembles  that  of  Margaret  Smith, 
Lady  Herbert,'  i.e.  a  portrait  by  Van  Dyck,  no.  81  at  Woburn  Abbey. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  the  face  bears  more  likeness  to  Van  Dyck's  Lady 
Frances  Cranfield,  Countess  of  Dorset,  than  to  the  lady  represented  in  no.  M.  i. 


SUPPOSED  PORTRAITS. 
M.  (a).     Plate  XLVII. 

Half  length  to  dexter,  with  arms  folded  in  front  of  her,  the  left  hand  (on  the  fourth  finger  of 
which  is  a  ring)  above ;  round  her  left  wrist  is  a  thin  cord,  to  which  a  locket  is  attached ; 
black  dress,  the  sleeves  open  from  the  shoulders,  showing  the  white  under-sleeves,  black 
rosette  at  her  bosom  ;  hair  in  a  fringe  over  the  forehead,  and  in  curly  clusters  at  the 
sides ;  round  her  neck  is  a  slender  chain,  from  which  depends  a  small  cross.  Canvas, 
35?  x  29?  'ns- 
School  of  Van  Dyck. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  K.G.,  at  Welbeck  Abbey.  Cat.  no.  96.  One  of  the 
Titchfield  House  pictures  inherited  by  Elizabeth  Duchess  of  Portland. 

No.  9  in  Walcot's  Titchfield  List,  1731,  is  a  portrait  of  Elizabeth  second  wife  of  the 
fourth  Earl  of  Southampton ;  and  when  the  pictures  had  been  taken  to  Bulstrode,  it  was 
no.  41  in  Thomas  Pennant's  List.1  This  is  the  only  picture  at  Welbeck  that  can  correspond 
with  those  entries ;  but  the  proposed  identification  can  be  accepted  only  by  supposing  that 
George  Vertue  wrote  bleu  for  black  in  the  following  entry,  which  is  no.  i  in  his  list  of  the 
Gallery  Pictures  at  Bulstrode  2:  '  Lady  Elisab1  in  Bleu  2dw.  of  Thomas  Earl  Southampton.' 
Exhibited :  Royal  Academy,  1883,  no.  260.  Then  attributed  to  Van  Dyck. 

M.  (b). 

For  another  portrait  that  has  been  called  Lady  Elizabeth  Leigh,  vide  no.  L.  (b). 

1  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  5726,  F  i.  «  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  23090,  fo.  95 
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(N)  LADY  FRANCES  SEYMOUR,  COUNTESS  OF  SOUTHAMPTON  (page  40). 

N.  i. 

With   her  second   husband,   the   fourth    Earl   of  Southampton,  double   portrait,  already 

described.     Vide  no.  K.  iv. 

N.  ii. 

With  the  Earl  of  Southampton.     Vide  no.  K.  v. 

N.  iii.     Plate  XLVII. 

Whole  length,  seated,  full  front,  with  face  held  slightly  to  sinister ;  over  her  right  shoulder 
is  a  grey  scarf  which  she  holds  against  her  bosom  with  her  left  hand,  her  right  hand  holding 
one  end  of  it  by  her  side  ;  white  satin  dress,  with  cluster  of  pearls  at  the  bosom  ;  hair  flat 
on  top  of  head,  a  ringlet  at  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  a  curl  falling  in  front  of  each 
shoulder ;  pearl  drop  in  each  ear,  pearl  necklace  ;  on  the  dexter  side  is  a  table  covered  with 
a  red  cloth,  on  which  lies  her  coronet.  Landscape  background,  with  red  curtain  and 
column  on  the  sinister.  Canvas,  8o|  x  48  ins. 

Apparently  a  version  founded  on  no.  K.  iv. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  K.G.,  at  Welbeck  Abbey.  Cat.  no.  401.  One  of 
the  Titchfield  House  pictures  inherited  by  Elizabeth  Duchess  of  Portland,  being  no.  10  in 
Walcot's  Titchfield  List,  1731.  It  was  removed  to  the  Duke  of  Portland's  seat  at  Bulstrode, 
and  is  no.  18  in  Vertue's  Bulstrode  List,  where  it  is  attributed  to  Lely.1  It  is  also  no.  18  in 
Sir  William  Musgrave's  Bulstrode  List,  1762. 

N.  iv.     Plate  XLVIIJ. 

Rather  more  than  half  length,  standing  to  dexter,  with  face  turned  to  the  spectator,  holding 
in  her  hands  white  flowers  which  she  has  gathered  from  a  shrub  growing  in  a  vase  on  the 
dexter  side  ;  white  dress,  purple-grey  scarf  floating  over  her  left  shoulder,  fastened  by 
a  jewelled  clasp  ;  hair  in  curls,  with  tiny  curls  over  the  forehead,  a  string  of  pearls  at  the 
back,  pearl  drop  in  left  ear,  pearl  necklace.  Canvas,  31^  x  45  ins. 
Ascribed  to  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  at  Hornby  Castle.  Cat.  (by  Colonel  F.  W.  Archer), 
1902,  no.  52. 

The  Countess  of  Southampton's  third  husband,  Conyers  Darcy,  succeeded  as  second 
Earl  of  Holderness  in  1689.  The  picture  appears  to  have  passed  to  the  third  and  fourth 
Earls  of  Holderness,  and  then  to  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  latter.  In  1773  she  married 
Francis  Marquess  of  Carmarthen,  who  succeeded  as  fifth  Duke  of  Leeds  in  1789. 


ERRONEOUSLY  NAMED. 
N.  (a).     Plate  XLVIII. 

Small  whole  length,  13^x7!  ins.,  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.T. 
A.  McKay's  Cat.  of  Pictures  at  Montagu  House,  1898,  no.  90:  '  Lady  Frances  Seymour, 
Countess  of  Southampton  ' — there  stated  to  be  by  Gonzales  Coques  after  Van  Dyck. 

Whole  length  figure,  standing  to  dexter,  left  hand  extended,  holding  a  mandoline,  blue 
floating  scarf  which  she  holds  at  her  bosom  with  her  right  hand,  and  which  passes  over  her 

1  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  23090,  fo.  95. 
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left  arm  and  floats  behind  her,  pearl  necklace,  white  dress  with  scalloped  edge.     Back- 
ground, rocks  on  the  sinister,  trees  and  landscape  on  the  dexter.1 

The  life-size  picture  by  Van  Dyck,  of  which  this  is  a  copy,  represents  Lady  Isabella 
Rich,  daughter  of  Henry  Rich,  Earl  of  Holland,  and  wife  of  Sir  James  Thynne.of  Longleat. 
It  belonged  (1911)  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Baillie-Hamilton,  at  Langton,  Duns. 


(O)  LADY  ELIZABETH  WRIOTHESLEY,  AFTERWARDS  NOEL,  ob.  1680  (page  41). 

O.  i.     Plate  XLVIII. 

Within  a  painted  oval,  head  and  shoulders  to  dexter ;  amber  dress,  grey  scarf  with  yellow 
stripes  across  the  bosom,  fastened  on  the  left  shoulder  with  a  jewel,  a  knot  of  pearls  at  the 
centre  of  the  bosom ;  pearl  necklace,  a  large  pearl  drop  in  left  ear:  hair  in  curls  by  the 
sides,  and  with  ringlets  across  the  forehead.     Canvas,  30  x  25  ins. 
In  the  manner  of  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  K.G.,  at  Welbeck  Abbey.  Cat.  no.  201.  One  of 
the  Titchfield  House  pictures  inherited  by  Elizabeth  Duchess  of  Portland,  being  no.  2  in 
the  Drawing  Room  in  Walcot's  Titchfield  List,  1731. 

Mistakenly  called  Lady  Elizabeth  Noel,  Duchess  of  Portland,  in  C.  Fairfax  Murray's 
Welbeck  Abbey  Cat.,  1894,  no.  201. 

O.  ii.     Plate  XLIX. 

Three-quarter  length  figure,  seated  to  dexter,  in  amber-coloured  dress,  short  sleeves  with 
white  lining;  her  right  hand  at  her  bosom,  her  left  by  her  side  upon  the  blue  mantle  which 
falls  from  her  left  shoulder  ;  a  grey  scarf  fastened  with  jewels  crosses  the  bodice ;  dark  hair 
in  curls,  with  ringlets  across  the  forehead ;  pearl  drop  in  left  ear,  pearl  necklace.  Back- 
ground, a  dark  curtain,  withdrawn  on  the  dexter,  showing  sky  and  dark  trees.  Canvas, 
50^  x  40^  ins. 

In  the  manner  of  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  K.G.,  at  Welbeck  Abbey.  Cat.  no.  431.  One  of 
the  Titchfield  House  pictures  inherited  by  Elizabeth  Duchess  of  Portland.  It  was  after- 
wards removed  to  the  Duke  of  Portland's  seat  at  Bulstrode,  being  no.  32  in  Pennant's 
Bulstrode  List.2 

O.  iii. 

A  replica  of  no.  O.  ii.     Belonging  to  Major  F.  J.  B.  Wingfield  Digby,  at  Sherborne  Castle. 

O.  iv. 

A  similar  portrait,  three-quarter  length  seated  to  dexter,  with  a  black  page  on  the  dexter 

side.     In  the  collection  of  Lord  Leconfield,  at  Petworth. 

1  The  dress,  attitude  and  background  in  this  picture  are  identical  with  those  of  Van  Dyck's 
portrait  of  Lady  Frances  Cranfield,  Countess  of  Dorset.  The  faces  are  different,  and  the  latter 
lady  has  no  mandoline. 

5  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  5276,  F  i. 
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AN  UNTRACED  PORTRAIT. 
O.  v. 

There  was  formerly  at  Titchfield  House  a  picture  representing  four  children  of  the  fourth 
Earl  of  Southampton,  namely:  '  Lord  Wriothesly,  Lady  Elizabeth,  Lady  Rachell, 

Lady  Audrey,  Their  Preceptor  Mr  .  .  .  .'  This  was  no.  2  in  the  Dining  Room  in  Walcot's 
Titchfield  List,  1731,  about  which,  in  his  annotated  version  of  that  list,  Vertue  remarks : 
'  Well  begun,  not  finisht.' 


(P)  LADY  RACHEL  WRIOTHESLEY,  AFTERWARDS  RACHEL  LADY  RUSSELL, 
ob.  29  September  1723,  in  her  87th  year  (page  42). 

Portraits  called  by  this  lady's  name  are  widely  divergent  in  appearance,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  accept  all  of  them  as  representing  one  and  the  same  person,  though  perhaps  not 
more  difficult  than  it  sometimes  is  to  see  a  likeness  between  a  recently  taken  photograph  of 
a  person  and  one  taken  some  years  previously.  Doubtless  her  features  underwent  physical 
changes  as  she  advanced  in  life.  One  artist  may  have  sacrificed  individual  characteristics 
to  general  effect ;  another  may  have  given  prominence  and  permanence  to  an  evanescent 
expression,  or  may  have  placed  undue  emphasis  upon  a  particular  feature,  or  he  may  have 
given  interpretation  to  an  idealized  conception  of  a  personality  quite  different  from  the 
conception  that  would  be  formed  by  a  mechanical  and  uninspired  painter.  It  may  be 
also  that  some  portraits  may  have  been  called  by  her  name  erroneously.  The  earliest 
reference  which  I  have  seen  to  any  of  them  is  dated  1781. 

P.  i.     Plate  XLIX. 

Three-quarter  length,  seated  to  dexter,  white  dress,  with  red  mantle  falling  behind, 
hair  in  curls  with  ringlets  over  the  forehead ;  pearl  necklace,  pearl  drop  in  left  ear ;  hands 
in  her  lap,  holding  white  flowers.  Canvas,  50  X4O  ins.1 

In  the  manner  of  Sir  Peter  Lely. 
Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.,  at  Woburn  Abbey. 

P.  ii.     Plate  L. 

Oval  Miniature.  Head  and  shoulders  full  front,  with  the  face  held  to  the  dexter;  hair  flat 
on  top  of  head,  with  ringlets  over  the  forehead  and  curls  by  the  sides,  pearl  drop  in  left  ear, 
pearl  necklace  ;  creamy  white  dress,  with  a  brownish  scarf  over  the  left  shoulder,  fastened 
at  the  centre  of  the  bosom  by  a  jewel.  Bluish  background. 

In  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  K.G.,  at  Belvoir  Castle. 

The  Marquess  of  Granby  states  that  the  miniature  bears  this  name  in  the  fourth  Duke 
of  Rutland's  list  of  the  Belvoir  Miniatures  made  in  1781.  In  the  Catalogue  made  by  Lady 
Victoria  Manners,  1903,  p.  16,  it  is  entered  as  '  Portrait  of  a  Lady.  Unknown.  Blue  back- 
ground, probably  by  Hoskins  (the  younger).  This  miniature  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  portrait  of  Rachel  Lady  Russell '. 

1  Mr.  T.  H.  Bowen  obligingly  gave  me  measurements  of  the  pictures  at  Woburn  Abbey. 
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P.  iii.     Plate  L. 

Oval  Miniature.  Head  and  shoulders  to  sinister,  with  gaze  directed  to  spectator;  hair  flat 
on  top  of  head,  falling  in  curls  to  shoulders,  and  with  tiny  curls  over  the  forehead,  pearl 
drop  in  right  ear,  pearl  necklace,  blue  dress. 

Attributed  to  Samuel  Cooper. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  K.G.,  at  Belvoir  Castle.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  miniatures  at  Belvoir  Castle,  1781. 

Exhibited  :  South  Kensington,  1865,  no.  341. 

There  is  resemblance  between  this  miniature  and  Anne  Hyde,  Duchess  of  York,  as 
represented  in  a  double  portrait  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  belonging  to  Viscount 
Dillon,  at  Ditchley. 

P.  iv.     Plate  L. 

Rectangular  Miniature.  Head  and  shoulders  three-quarters  to  sinister;  hair  parted  in  the 
middle,  gathered  in  a  knot  behind,  where  pearls  are  entwined,  with  a  long  lock  falling 
behind  the  right  shoulder  ;  pearl  drop  in  right  ear,  pearl  necklace  ;  yellow  dress  and  blue 
mantle ;  a  string  of  pearls,  caught  at  the  centre  of  the  bosom  by  a  jewel,  passes  in  two 
curves  diagonally  from  left  to  right,  and  there  is  a  string  of  jewels  and  pearls  below  the 
right  shoulder.  5!  x  4  ins. 

One  of  a  series  of  drawings  by  G.  P.  Harding.  It  appears  to  be  copied  from  the  same 
original  as  no.  P.  v. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.,  at  Woburn  Abbey. 

Engraved:  for  Lodge's  Portraits  by  J.  Cochran,  1829,  and  erroneously  stated  to  be 
1  From  the  Original  of  Oliver  in  the  Collection  of  His  Grace  The  Duke 
of  Bedford.  Drawn  by  Wm  Derby  '.  5!  x  4!  ins. 

This  print  was  re-issued  in  1831,  being  then  stated  to  be  '  Engraved  by 
J.  Cochran  from  the  Original  of  Cooper  in  the  Collection  of  His  Grace 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  '. 

An  anonymous  copy  of  the  engraving,  within  an  octagonal  border, 
3^  x  25  ins.,  is  found  in  the  undated  Cabinet  edition  of  Lodge's 
Portraits. 

The  same  original  was  engraved  by  Meyer,  1853,  who  has  added  hands, 
and  also  a  column  and  landscape  in  the  background,  the  whole  being 
within  an  ornamental  border. 

There  is  also  a  German  woodcut,  copied  after  one  of  the  foregoing  prints. 
It  represents  the  head  and  shoulders  only,  in  reverse,  within  an 
ornamental  oval,  stated  to  be  nach  Cooper. 

P.  v. 

Oval  Enamel,  5!  x  4!  ins.,  very  similar  to  P.  iv. 

Artist :  Henry  Bone,  R.A. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.,  at  Woburn  Abbey.  It  is  no.  15  in  the 
'Catalogue  of  Miniature  Portraits  in  Enamel  by  Henry  Bone,  Esq.  R.A.  ...  at  Woburn 
Abbey',  1825;  and  it  is  there  stated  that  'her  portrait,  from  which  this  is  taken,  is  an 
original  miniature,  by  Samuel  Cooper,  in  the  possession  of  Wenham  Langham  Watson,  Esq. 
of  Walton,  near  Lutterworth  '. 
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P.  vi.     Plate  L. 

Oval  Enamel.  Head  and  shoulders  to  sinister,  with  gaze  directed  towards  spectator ; 
white  bodice ;  hair  flat  on  the  top  of  the  head,  pearls  entwined  at  the  back,  pearl  necklace, 
pearl  drop  in  right  ear,  black  kerchief  falling  behind  the  head.  Shaded  grey  background. 
i|  x  i|  ins.  Evidently  a  copy  from  the  same  original  as  no.  P.  iv. 

Artist :  George  Sykes.    Signed :  Sykes.1 
Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.,  at  Woburn  Abbey. 

P.  vii. 

Stipple  engraving,  5!  x  4!  ins.,  L.  Legoux  sculp.,  dated  1800,  and  stated  to  be  'From  an 
Original  Picture  at  Miss  Pelhams ',  published  in  The  British  Cabinet,  by  John  Adolphus, 
vol.  i  (dated  1799).  This  is  very  similar  to  no.  P.  iv,  but  a  small  landscape  is  introduced  at 
the  sinister  bottom  corner. 

P.  viii.     Plate  LI. 

Portrait  called  by  her  name.2    Three-quarter  length,  seated  to  sinister,  blue  dress,  her  head 
leaning  on  her  left  hand ;  a  lace  kerchief  over  her  head  and  round  her  neck  ;  her  right 
hand  in  her  lap  holding  a  book  with  a  red  cover.    Canvas,  49!  x  40  ins. 
Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.,  at  Woburn  Abbey. 

P.  ix.     Plate  L. 

Oval  Miniature  called  by  her  name.2    Head  and  shoulders  to  sinister;  white  hood  tied 

under  the  chin  ;  black  bodice,  a  white  kerchief  over  her  shoulders.     Black  background. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.T.  A.  McKay's  Cat.  of  Miniatures  at  Montagu 
House,  1896,  no.  Q.  18. 

P.  x.     Plate  LI. 

Half  length  figure,  seated  to  dexter,  in  dark  brown  dress,  with  a  broad  falling  white  collar 
edged  with  lace ;  pearl  drop  in  left  ear ;  closely  fitting  white  cap,  over  which  is  a  plum- 
coloured  hood  with  long  lapels,  one  of  which  is  held  at  her  left  breast  by  her  left  hand,  on 
the  third  finger  of  which  is  a  ring.  Right  hand  not  seen.  Olive  background. 

Drawing  in  water  colours,  on  paper,  5!  x  4!  ins.,  by  Harding. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  K.G.,  at  Welbeck  Abbey. 

P.  xi.    Plate  LII. 

Oval  Enamel.     Head  and  shoulders,  nearly  full  face,  in  a  black  dress  ;  a  black  kerchief 
hangs  over  the  back  of  her  head  and  shoulders. 
Signed  :  C.  Boit  P*. 

1  George  Sykes  exhibited  an  enamel  of  a  lady  in  a  Van  Dyck  dress  at  the  Society  of  Artists  in 
1761.  He  also  exhibited  paintings  and  a  drawing  there  in  1770,  1773,  and  1774.  Dr.  Williamson 
(Portrait  Miniatures,  1904,  ii.  56),  under  date  1764,  quotes  a  paragraph  from  The  Public  Advertiser, 
to  the  effect  that  on  the  King's  birthday  in  that  year,  the  Queen  presented  to  His  Majesty  portraits 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  set  in  a  ring,  'painted  from  the  Life,  in 
Enamel,  by  that  ingenious  Artist,  Mr.  Sykes  '. 

"  I  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this. 
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Belonging  to  the  Earl  Spencer,  K.G.,  at  Althorp. 

Engraved  in  stipple  by  S.  Bellin,  and  published  as  the  frontispiece  to  her  Letters,  1853. 

Exhibited:  South  Kensington,  1865,  no.  974. 

Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  1889,  no.  xxxii.  69. 

P.  xii.     Plate  LII. 

Small  whole  length  figure,  in  widow's  dress,  seated,  facing  the  spectator,  her  cheek  leaning 
against  her  right  hand  ;  her  right  elbow  rests  on  a  table  covered  with  a  black  cloth  which 
has  a  white  fringe  ;  white  hood  head-dress,  white  collar  and  cuffs  ;  over  the  hood  is  a  black 
scarf  which  falls  in  front  of  her  shoulders  ;  left  hand  by  her  side  ;  a  small  black  and  white 
spaniel  on  her  left  knee.  A  small  book  lies  on  the  table  near  her  elbow.  Background, 
a  dark  curtain  suspended  against  a  column,  with  dark  trees  on  the  sinister.  Canvas, 
29!  x  24  ins. 

Belonging  to   the   Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.,  at   Woburn  Abbey.     Scharfs  Woburn 
Abbey  Cat.,  1890,  no.  182.    There  stated  to  be  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

Pennant  (Journey  from  Chester  to  London,  1782,  p.  348)  mentions  this  picture  as  being 
at  Woburn,  and  as  being  characterized  by  '  a  countenance  full  of  deep  and  silent  sorrow  '. 
Engraved  :  Oval,  half  figure.     Stipple,  by  C.  Knight,  1792.    3!  X2^f  ins.     Published 
by  C.  Dilly  as  frontispiece  to  the  fifth  edition  of  her  Letters,  1793. 
Re-published  by  J.  Mawman,  1801. 

Oval,  nearly  half  figure.  Stipple.  Hopwood  Sculp',  1815.  3|X2|  ins. 
Published  in  Samuel  Burder's  Memoirs  of  Eminently  Pious  Women, 
1815,  i.  307. 

Oval,  within  an  ornamental  square  frame,  half  figure.     G.  Murray  Sc. 

2iV  x  Til  ins.    On  title-page  to  her  Letters,  1819. 
Half  figure.     Stipple,  by  Woolnoth.     Published  by  Dean   &    Munday, 

1820,  as  plate  in  Ladies'  Monthly  Museum. 

Oval,  nearly  half  figure.  Stipple.  3T3E  x  2T%  ins.  Published  by  William 
Darton,  1825. 

Oval,    within    rectangle,    half    figure.      Stipple,    by    Edward    Scriven. 

3i9s  x  2s  ins. 
Rectangular,  half  figure.     Line,  by  Robert  Graves.    2}f  X2|  ins. 

Oval,  nearly  half  figure.  Stipple.  Published  by  Vernor  &  Hood. 
3!  x  2|  ins. 

Rectangular,  rather  more  than  half  figure,  in  reverse.  Engraved  by 
W.  L.  Ormsby.  Published  by  Carter  &  Hendee,  Boston.  3^  x  2|  ins. 


P.  xiii. 

Copy  in  enamel  after  no.  P.  xii,  to  the  waist  only.    Oval,  5  x  4^  ins.    Signed  on  the  reverse  : 

'  Painted  by  Henry  Bone,  R.A.,'  and  dated  September  1822. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.,  at  Woburn  Abbey. 

P.  xiv.     Plate  LII. 

A  portrait  in  oils  stated  to  represent  this  lady,  and  attributed  to  J.  Vanderbank  :  Head 
and  shoulders  to  sinister,  black  dress,  black  kerchief  on  her  head,  left  hand  supporting 
face. 

Belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Bradford,  at  Weston  Park. 
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REPUTED  AND  ERRONEOUSLY  NAMED  PORTRAITS. 
P.  (a).     Plate  LII. 
Portrait,  so  called,  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough,  at  Exton  Park. 

Three-quarter  length  figure,  seated  to  dexter,  in  a  white  dress,  with  a  dark  grey  scarf 
in  her  lap,  upon  which  her  left  hand  lies.  Her  right  elbow  is  upon  a  pedestal,  and  her 
right  hand  supports  her  face.  Hair  in  curly  clusters  to  the  mid-ears,  with  a  long  lock  falling 
over  the  right  shoulder.  Canvas,  50  x  40^  ins. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  authentic  portraits  of  Rachel  Lady  Russell. 

P.  (b).     Plate  LIII. 

Portrait  exhibited  by  the  Marquess  of  Exeter  at  South   Kensington,  1866.     Cat.  no.  972. 

There  called  Rachel  Lady  Russell. 

Three-quarter  length  figure,  seated  in  a  chair,  full  front,  with  the  head  held  to  dexter, 
blue  dress,  roses  in  her  left  hand  which  is  in  her  lap,  right  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  chair, 
dark  grey  scarf  over  her  shoulders.  Canvas,  45  x  37  ins. 

This  picture  does  not  represent  Rachel  Lady  Russell,  but  it  is  mentioned  in  W.  H. 
Charlton's  Burghley,  1847,  p.  210,  no.  212,  as  Lady  Anne  Cecil,  first  wife  of  Algernon  Percy, 
tenth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  it  is  still  known  by  this  name  in  the  collection  at 
Burghley  House. 

P.  (c).     Plate  LIII. 

Portrait  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquess  of  Exeter,  at   Burghley  House,  called  Lady 

Rachel  Russell  in  W.  H.  Charlton's  Burghley,  1847,  p.  207,  no.  189. 

Three-quarter  length  figure,  standing  nearly  full  front,  in  blue  silk  dress,  with  white 
under-sleeves  ;  right  hand  by  her  side  with  a  glove  covering  the  fingers,  left  hand  in  front 
of  her,  bunches  of  pearls  in  each  ear.  In  the  background  a  curtain  is  withdrawn,  showing 
a  large  vase  on  the  sinister  side. 

This  is  a  repetition  of  the  portrait  of  Anne  Carr,  Countess  of  Bedford,  by  Van  Dyck, 
at  Petworth.  Repetitions  attributed  to  Lely  are  at  Woburn  Abbey  and  at  Knole ;  and 
there  is  also  a  repetition  in  the  collection  of  Count  Bentinck,  at  Middachten. 

P.  (d). 

Portrait,  so  called,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Chaworth  Musters,  at  Wiverton  Hall. 

Nearly  whole  length,  seated,  with  her  face  resting  on  her  right  hand;  long  loose  hair, 
pearl  drop  in  left  ear,  white  satin  dress ;  a  blue  scarf  falls  over  her  right  shoulder  to  her 
lap,  and  the  end  of  it  is  held  by  her  left  hand.  Canvas,  about  49  x  39  ins. 

This  is  a  portrait  of  Barbara  Villiers,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  it  is  a  repetition  from 
the  whole  length  painting  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  at 
Hinchingbrooke  (reproduced  in  Airy's  Charles  II,  1901,  p.  192). 

P.  (e)  and  P.  (f). 

Sir  George  Scharf  (Woburn  Abbey  Cat.,  1890,  p.  125)  states  that  portraits  of  Rachel  Lady 
Russell  in  widow's  dress  are  at  Madresfield  Court '  and  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.2 
These  two  pictures  (three-quarter  length  figure,  head  resting  on  right  hand,  left  hand 
holding  a  book  in  her  lap)  are  now  correctly  named  Barbara  Villiers,  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 

1  Madresfield  Court  Collection,  no.  114. 

-  National  Portrait  Gallery,  no.  427  (acquired  1876). 
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PLATE   LVI 


Q.x. 

BY    LELY 

(AT  CASTLE  HOWARD) 


Q.  xi. 

(AT    BOUGHTON    HOUSK) 


Q.  viii. 

(AT    EUSTON    HALL) 


LADY   ELIZABETH    WRIOTHESLEY,  COUNTESS  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND 
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and  they  are  repetitions  of  her  portrait  by  Kneller,  belonging  to  Viscount  Dillon,  at  Ditchley 
(Ditchley  Cat.,  1908,  no.  41,  where  a  reproduction  is  given). 

P.  (g).     Plate  MI. 

Large  oval  Miniature  which  belonged  (1914)  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Aston,  44  Portland  Place,  by 
whom  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  1889,  no.  i.  18,  as  Rachel  Lady 
Russell.  It  represents  a  lady,  circa  1640-1645,  head  and  shoulders  to  sinister,  puce  dress, 
blue  fichu,  pearl  necklace,  hair  in  curls  by  the  sides,  and  with  tiny  curls  over  the  forehead, 
pearls  entwined  at  the  back.  Grey  background.  It  was  sold  at  Christie's,  10  December 
1919,  Cat.  no.  141,  and  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Albert  Amor,  31  St.  James's  Street. 


(Q)   LADY   ELIZABETH    WRIOTHESLEY,  COUNTESS  OF   NORTHUMBER- 
LAND,1 ob.  1690  (p.  43). 
Q.  i.     Plate  i.iv. 

Three-quarter  length  seated  to  dexter,  blue  dress,  amber  scarf  passing  over  her  right  arm 
and  falling  behind  her;  it  is  fastened  by  a  band  which  crosses  her  breast  diagonally  from 
right  to  left ;  her  left  hand  is  in  her  lap,  holding  a  bunch  of  jasmine,  from  which  she  has 
taken  a  spray  with  her  right  hand ;  hair  in  stand-off  curls,  with  ringlets  on  the  forehead, 
pearl  drop  in  left  ear,  pearl  necklace  ;  on  the  sinister  side  is  a  fountain,  and  above  it  a  dark 
curtain  is  looped  up,  showing  landscape  and  trees  on  the  dexter.  Canvas,  50!  X4<J-|  ins. 

Probably  painted  shortly  before  her  marriage,  which  took  place  in  1662. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  K.G.,  at  Welbeck  Abbey.  Cat.  no.  462.  One  of 
the  Titchfield  House  pictures  inherited  by  Elizabeth  Duchess  of  Portland,  being  no.  3  of 
those  in  the  Drawing  Room  in  Walcot's  Titchfield  List,  1731.  It  was  subsequently  removed 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland's  seat  at  Bulstrode,  and  it  is  no.  7  in  Sir  William  Musgrave's 
Bulstrode  List,  1762. 

This  picture  closely  agrees  with  no.  373  in  the  collection  at  Bridgewater  House,  which 
is  there  named  Lady  Elizabeth  Egerton,  Countess  of  Leicester  (who  was  born  in  1653). 
Both  are  evidently  copied  from  one  and  the  same  studio-model,  but  the  colour  of  the  blue 
dress  is  much  paler  in  the  Bridgewater  House  picture. 

Q.ii. 

Three-quarter  length,  6x5!  ins.,  small  study  in  body  colour,  chalk  and  Indian  ink,  by  Sir 

Peter  Lely,  for  the  life-size  picture,  no.  Q.  iii.     In  the  British  Museum. 

Q.  iii.     Plate  LIV. 

Three-quarter  length,  standing  to  dexter,  with  gaze  directed  to  spectator,  left  hand  by  her 
side  holding  back  her  purplish  robe ;  her  right  hand  is  outstretched,  and  points  with  the 
forefinger  to  the  landscape  background  ;  a  tiny  curl  at  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  pearls 
entwined  at  the  back  of  the  hair,  pearl  drop  in  left  ear,  pearl  necklace.* 
Artist :  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

1  She  was  Countess  of  Montagu  from  April  1689  until  her  death. 

*  A  portrait  of  Jane  Seymour,  Lady  Clifford,  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G., 
at  Hardwick  Hall  (no.  25  in  Lord  Hawkesbury's  Cat.,  1903)  was  evidently  painted  from  the  same 
studio-model  as  the  picture  at  Hampton  Court.  Attitude,  hands,  dress  and  background  are  identical, 
but  the  faces  differ. 

VIII.  N 
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At  Hampton  Court.     Ernest  Law's  Cat.,  1898,  no.  202. 
Engraved  :  Mezzotint,  by  Thomas  Watson,  1779. 

Stipple,  by  T.  A.  Deane,  1832,  published  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  Beauties  of 
the  Court  of  Charles  II,  1833.    Re-published  in  the  second  edition,  1838; 
and  again  published  in  John  Camden  Hotten's  '  Presentation  Edition  ' 
(without  the  engraver's  name  in  the  last  instance). 

Reproduced :  Allan  Fea's  Some  Beauties  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  1906,  p.  52. 

Q.  iv.    Plate  LV. 

Three-quarter  length  figure,  standing  nearly  full  face,  brown  dress  with  white  sleeves ;  blue 
mantle,  which  is  held  by  a  cord  proceeding  from  the  centre  of  the  bosom  over  her  left 
shoulder;  left  arm  resting  on  a  rock,  upon  which  her  mantle  falls;  right  hand  in  front  of 
her  resting  on  the  rock.  Trees  in  the  background.  Canvas,  49  x  39!  ins.1 

Artist :  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at  Syon  House  (where  it  has  been 
erroneously  named  '  Elizabeth  Duchess  of  Somerset '). 

Engraved  in  mezzotint,  in  reverse  :  '  P.  Lely  Eques  pinxit.     Sold  by  Alex.  Brown.' 

Q.v. 

A  repetition  of  no.  Q.  iv,  with  pale  amber  dress.  Canvas,  49^  x  39!  ins.  Belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.T.  A.  McKay's  Cat.  of  Pictures  at  Montagu  House,  1898,  no.  63. 

Reproduced :  Allan  Fea's  Some  Beauties  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  1906,  p.  47. 

Exhibited  :  Royal  Academy,  1872,  no.  79. 

Q.  vi.     Plate  LV. 

Three-quarter  length,  standing  to   dexter,  with   gaze   directed  towards  spectator,  a  long 
lock  of  hair  falling  on  the  left  shoulder,  pearl  necklace,  amber-coloured  dress,  with  pearl 
clasps  on  left  shoulder ;  hands  outstretched,  plucking  leaves  from  a  small  orange  tree  in  a 
large  vase  on  the  dexter  side.     Trees  in  the  background.     Canvas,  49!  X3g  ins. 
Artist :  Sir  Peter  Lely.2 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.T.,  at  Boughton  House.  C.  H.  Scott's 
Boughton  House  Cat.,  1911,  no.  13. 

Engraved  in  mezzotint :  '  P.  Lelly  Eques  pinxit.     Sold  by  Alex  :  Browne.' 

Q.  vii. 

A  repetition  of  no.  Q.  vi.     Canvas,  48^  x  38^  ins. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.T.,  at  Dalkeith  House.  Dalkeith  Cat.,  1911, 
no.  10  (there  by  a  slip  stated  to  have  been  engraved  for  Mrs.  Jameson's  Beauties  of  the  Court 
of  Charles  IJ,  i833).3 

This  was  evidently  one  of  the  painter's  stock  compositions  (vide  page  18).  There  are  portraits 
of  Lady  Elizabeth  Felton  (at  Ickworth),  Katherine  Fitzjames  (at  Syon  House),  and  an  unnamed 
ladyjat  Charlton  Park)  in  similar,  though  not  quite  identical,  dress,  attitude  and  surroundings. 

•  On  this  picture  there  is  apparently  a  signature,  but  Mr.  Charles  H.  Scott,  of  Geddington 
Priory  (to  whom  I  am  grateful  for  much  useful  help)  states  that  the  letters  PL  (in  monogram)  are  a 
modern  addition. 

3  Information  given  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Scott 
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Q.  viii.     Plate  i.vi. 

Three-quarter  length,  standing  to  sinister,  yellow  dress  fastened  with  jewels  down  the  front, 
pale  pink  mantle  held  at  her  side  by  her  right  hand  ;  her  left  hand  outstretched  holding  a 
white  flower  growing  on  a  shrub;  a  string  of  pearls  on  her  right  shoulder;  pearl  necklace, 
pearl  drop  in  right  ear;  hair  flat  on  the  top  of  the  head,  tiny  curls  over  the  forehead,  and 
long  curls  behind.  Trees  and  landscape  in  the  background. 

In  the  manner  of  Sir  Peter  Lely. 
Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  at  Euston  Hall. 

Q.  ix. 

A  repetition  of  no.  Q.  viii,  holding  a  flower  in  her  extended  left  hand ;  without  the  shrub, 
and  with  a  dark  curtain  as  background,  withdrawn  on  the  sinister  side.    Canvas,  50  x  40^  ins. 
Belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  at  Hinchingbrooke.    It  is  mentioned  in  a  list  of  the 
pictures  at  Hinchingbrooke,  given  in  Neale's  Views  of  Seats,  vol.  ii,  1823. 

Q.  x.    Plate  LVI. 

Nearly  whole  length  figure,  seated  to  sinister,  blue-grey  dress,  right  hand  in  her  lap,  left 
hand  (not  seen)  by  her  side,  pearl  drop  in  her  right  ear,  pearl  necklace ;  a  large  vase  and 
column  on  the  dexter  side. 

Artist :  Sir  Peter  Lely.    Signed  :  PL  (in  monogram).     In  the  collection  at  Castle 
Howard. 

Q.  xi.     Plate  LVI. 

Nearly  whole  length  figure,  seated  to  dexter,  with  gaze  directed  to  spectator,  pearls 
entwined  at  back  of  hair,  a  small  curl  at  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  a  long  lock  falling  on 
the  right  shoulder ;  pearl  drop  in  left  ear,  pearl  necklace,  grey  dress  with  short  sleeves. 
Left  hand  in  her  lap ;  on  the  dexter  side  is  a  table,  on  which  her  coronet  lies,  and  on  the 
edge  of  which  her  right  hand  rests.  Canvas,  49  x  39  ins. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.T.,  at  Boughton  House.  C.  H.  Scott's 
Boughton  House  Cat.,  1911,  no.  12. 

Q.  xii.     Plate  LVII. 

Three-quarter  length  seated  to  dexter,  amber-coloured  dress,  with  two  jewelled  clasps  on 
the  left  sleeve ;  the  sleeves  are  short  and  have  a  white  lining ;  the  white  edge  of  the 
chemisette  is  frilled  ;  her  right  elbow  rests  upon  a  vase,  over  which  is  some  sepia  drapery, 
and  her  cheek  leans  against  her  right  hand  ;  the  left  hand  is  in  front  of  her  and  rests  upon 
the  vase.  Dark  background.  Canvas,  50  x  40^  ins. 

Signed :  PLely  pl  (the  P  and  L  being  in  monogram). 

Belonging  to  the  Earl  Spencer,  K.G.,  at  Althorp.  This  was  formerly  in  the  collection 
of  Sarah  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  at  Wimbledon,  and  came  to  Althorp  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.1  It  is  included  in  the  list  of  pictures  at  Althorp  given  in  Neale's  Views 
of  Seats,  vol.  iii,  1820. 

Q.  xiii. 

A  repetition  of  no.  Q.  xii,  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Leconfield,  at  Petworth. 

1  Information  kindly  given  by  Viscount  Althorp. 

N  2 
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Q.  xiv. 

A  repetition  of  no.  Q.  xii,  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at  Alnwick 

Castle. 

Q.  xv. 

A  repetition  of  no.  Q.  xii,  half  length  only,  within  a  painted  oval.     Canvas,  29^  X23  ins. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.T.,  at  Boughton  House.  C.  H.  Scott's 
Boughton  House  Cat.,  1911,  no.  14,  where  it  is  stated  that  Sir  George  Scharf  made  a  water- 
colour  drawing  of  the  picture  in  September  1888. 

Q.  xvi.     Plate  LVII. 

Oval  Miniature.  Head  and  shoulders  to  dexter,  with  gaze  directed  to  spectator  ;  pearls 
entwined  at  the  back  of  her  hair,  a  tiny  curl  at  the  centre  of  the  forehead  ;  pearl  drop  in  left 
ear,  pearl  necklace,  dove-coloured  dress.  Black  background. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.T.  A  McKay's  Cat.  of  Miniatures  at  Montagu 
House,  1896,  no.  P.  6. 

Illustrated:  Dudley  Heath's  Miniatures,  1905,  p.  136. 

H.  A.  Kennedy's  Early  English  Portrait  Miniatures  in  the  Coll.  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleucli,  1917,  pi.  LI. 

Q.  xvii.     Plate  LVII. 

Oval  Miniature.     Head  and  shoulders  to  sinister.     Hair  parted  in  the  middle,  in  curly 

clusters  to  the  mid-ears,  pearl  necklace,  yellow  dress  embroidered  down  the  front.     Black 

background. 

Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.T.  A.  McKay's  Cat.  of  Miniatures  at  Montagu 
House,  1896,  no.  P.  20. 

Q.  xviii.     Plate  LVIII. 

Mezzotint:  '  P.  Lelly  Eques  Pinxit.     I.  Becket  fecit.' 

Three-quarter  length,  seated,  head  held  to  sinister,  right  elbow  on  a  pedestal,  flowers 
in  her  right  hand,  left  hand  across  her  lap.  Tree  and  foliage  in  the  background,  two 
columns  on  the  sinister,  with  two  boys  sculptured  on  the  base. 


PORTRAITS  NOT  TRACED. 
Q.  xix. 

A  picture  begun  by  Mary  Beale  in  1676  (Walpole  :  Anecdotes,  1763,  iii.  76). 

Q.  xx. 

A  small  half  length,1  by  Mary  Beale.  Charles  Beale,  in  his  note-book  (in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery),  under  date  30  December  1681,  writes :  '  Lent  Thomas  Flatman  Esqr  my 
wives  Coppy  in  Little  H.L.  of  the  Countess  of  Northumberland's  pictr  after  Sir  Peter  Lely.' 

Half  length  canvas,  i.  e.  a  three-quarter  length  figure. 
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Q.  xxi. 

A  Miniature,  full  length.  Lot  59  in  the  Twenty-second  day's  sale  of  the  Strawberry  Hill 
Collection,  1842.  Purchased  by  Viscount  Holmesdale '  for  £7  (J.  J.  Foster's  British 
Miniature  Painters,  1898,  App.  p.  22). 

REPUTED  PORTRAITS. 
Q.  (a). 

A  lady,  by  Pierre  Mignard,  on  canvas,  34^*27  ins.,  described  as  follows  in  C.  H.  Scott's 
Boughton  House  Cat,  1911,  no.  153 :  '  Oval,  to  the  waist,  directed  to  left,  eyes  to  front ;  old- 
gold  coloured  low  dress,  and  blue  scarf,  the  left  sleeve  shows  a  cerise  lining.  The  right  hand 
is  raised  to  the  breast,  the  left  holds  back  a  veil.  Perhaps  Elizabeth  Wriothesley,  Countess 
of  Northumberland.' 

Q.  (b).     Plate  LVIII. 

A  lady  called  by  this  name  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at  Syon 

House. 

Three-quarter  length  figure,  seated  facing  the  spectator,  white  dress  almost  covered  by 
a  green-grey  mantle  which  she  presses  against  her  bosom  with  her  right  hand  ;  her  left 
hand  rests  upon  a  gold  jar  which  stands  on  a  pedestal  on  the  sinister  side.  Canvas, 
49x38!  ins. 

By  or  after  Sir  Peter  Lely,  but  attributed  to  Wissing  in  the  Syon  House  List. 

This  picture  is  a  repetition  (with  some  colour-variations)  of  no.  253  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  which  in  the  Cat.  dated  1914  is  called  '  Mary  Davis  (?) ',  and  is  attributed 
to  the  'studio  of  Sir  Peter  Lely'.  It  is  reproduced  in  Mr.  Lionel  Gust's  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  1901,  i,  p.  159,  as  Mary  Davis.  The  probability  that  the  picture  does  in  fact 
represent  her  is  strengthened  by  our  knowledge  that  in  April  1677  Mary  Beale's  husband 
saw  at  Mr.  Bab  May's  lodgings  at  Whitehall  several  pictures  of  Lely's  doing,  one  of  them 
being  '  Mrs.  Davis  with  a  gold  pot '  (Walpole's  Anecdotes,  1782,  iii.  134). 2 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Allan  Fea  (in  his  edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  Count  Gramont, 
1906,  p.  xxv)  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  Syon  House  portrait  is  '  probably  correctly 
named  as  the  Countess  of  Northumberland '. 

A  third  repetition,  called  Mary  Davis,  with  a  query,  was  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  R.  W.  J. 
Rushbrooke,  at  Rushbrooke  Park,  in  igoS.3 

A  fourth  repetition  of  the  figure  but  with  a  different  head  is  the  portrait  of  Hortense 
Mancini,  Duchess  of  Mazarin,  well-known  by  the  engraving  of  it  by  G.  Valck  after  Lely. 


REFERENCES   TO  OTHER  PORTRAITS  CALLED   EARL  OR 

COUNTESS   OF  SOUTHAMPTON 
R.  (a). 

'  Earl  of  Southampton  (on  panel) '.  In  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  in  1750— 
then  hanging  in  the  Breakfast-room  at  Blandford  House  (Lady  Theresa  Lewis:  Lives  of  the 
Friends  and  Contemporaries  of  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  1852,  iii.  257). 

1  Viscount  Holmesdale  became  second  Earl  Amherst  in  1857. 

:  There  is,  however,  a  portrait  called  Mary  Davis  at  Cassiobury :  three-quarter  length  seated, 
full  front,  pearl  drop  in  each  ear,  pearl  necklace,  holding  a  gold  cup  in  her  lap  with  both  hands. 
3  Farrer's  Portraits  in  Suffolk  Houses,  1908,  p.  294,  no.  16. 
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R.  (b). 

The  Catalogue  of  Pictures  at  Welbeck  Abbey  compiled  in  1861  records  no.  583  as  an  oval 

miniature,  i-^  x  i  in.,  marked  on  the  back  :  '  Southampton  '  ;  but  this  has  not  been  traced. 


R.  (c). 

'  Countess  of  Southampton  ',  stated  to  be  by  Cooper.    Sold  at  Christie's,  5  May  1860, 

no.  in  (J.  J.  Foster's  Samuel  Cooper,  Supplement,  1914-16,  p.  167). 

R.  (d). 

'  Lady  Southampton  ',  nearly  full  face,  slightly  turned  to  right,  fair  hair,  dark  blue  dress, 
pearl  ornaments.  Stated  to  be  by  Flatman.  No.  221  in  Coope's  sale,  Christie's,  5  May 
1910  (Id.,  p.  176). 

R.  (e). 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Scott  informs  me  that  picture  no.  80  in  his  Catalogue  of  Boughton 
House,  1911,  representing  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  small  whole  length,  24x14  ins.,  is 
named  '  Countess  Southampton  '  in  an  Inventory  of  Boughton  House,  dated  1801. 
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(Collection  of  Miss  ami  Miss  J.  Mmvale\ 


FRANCIS  TOWNE,  LANDSCAPE   PAINTER 

BY  A.  P.  OPP& 

FOR  almost  a  century  after  his  death  in  1816,  the  work  of  Francis  Towne 
remained  practically  unknown.  There  was  one  typical  example  of  his  drawings 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  a  small  number  had  found  their  way 
into  the  hands  of  collectors.  But  the  mass  of  his  drawings  had  never  been 
dispersed.  He  left  them  at  his  death  to  friends  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
a  great  part  remained  almost  till  to-day  in  his  own  portfolios  and  cabinet  in  the 
country  house,  Barton  Place,  near  Exeter,1  where  he  visited  and  taught.  The 
others  were  given  at  once  to  the  British  Museum.  There,  still  in  the  large 
volumes  where  they  were  placed  on  reception,  their  very  number  kept  them 
unseen  and  unremarked,  until  Mr.  Binyon  mentioned  them  with  a  word  of 
praise  in  his  Catalogue.  Even  then,  in  spite  of  their  number,  Sir  Sidney  Colvin 
in  his  Introduction  grudged  them  the  official  certificate  of  importance  which  he 
vouchsafed  to  Twopenny.  A  third  collection  came  into  my  possession.  The 
exhibition  of  some  of  these  in  1911,  in  Rome,  and  in  London  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Walpole  Society,  not  only  drew  some  general  attention  to  Towne,  but 
also,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  enabled  them  to  serve  as  a  link  between  the  series 
at  the  British  Museum  and  its  parent  at  Barton  Place.  It  then  became  evident 
that  the  very  causes  for  Towne's  neglect  were  the  best  reasons  for  his  resurrec- 
tion. His  failure  to  attract  any  great  measure  of  recognition  in  his  lifetime  was 
due  to  his  individual  qualities  of  vision  and  decoration  which  are  much  more  in 
accord  with  the  taste  of  to-day  than  with  that  of  his  own  time  or,  still  more,  of 
the  generations  after  his  death,  while  the  concentration  in  three  collections  of 
so  many  drawings,  free  from  all  accretions  of  doubtful  and  spurious  work,  all 
well  preserved  and  almost  all  signed,  dated,  and  fully  inscribed,  gives  a  now, 
unhappily,  rare  opportunity  for  observing  the  characteristics  and  development 

'  The  pictures  and  drawings  were  dispersed  to  some  extent  in  (915,  but  still  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  Merivale  family.  Most  are  owned  by  Miss  and  Miss  J.  Merivale  and  Miss  E.  Buck- 
ingham, others  by  Mrs.  Solly,  Rev.  M.  D.  Buckingham,  and  Mr.  Reginald  Merivale.  To  all  of  these 
I  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  constant  opportunities  to  study  the  drawings  at  my  leisure  ;  but 
my  very  special  thanks  are  due  to  Miss  E.  Buckingham,  the  repository  of  the  traditions  of  her  distin- 
guished family,  not  only  for  the  loan  of  drawings  and  the  copies  of  several  letters,  but  for  constant 
help  and  infinite  trouble  in  prosecuting,  often  profitless,  researches.  1  owe  my  introduction  to  this 
family  and  their  Towne  collections  to  a  chance  meeting,  after  some  fifty  years,  between  Sir  Hickman 
Bacon  and  Mr.  G.  Merivale  of  Sydney,  in  the  presence  of  some  of  Sir  Hickman's  admirable 
Cotmans. 
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of  an  artist  in  a  period  of  great  obscurity,  and  throws  into  their  proper  perspec- 
tive several  features  in  the  work  of  other  men  which  have  hitherto  appeared 
sporadic  and  exceptional.  If  the  present  re-introduction  seems  to  accord  him 
too  much  importance,  since  it  deals  with  his  work  in  greater  detail  than  has,  to 
my  knowledge,  ever  been  accorded  to  any  of  his  English  contemporaries  in 
landscape  painting,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  further  research  may  discover  equally 
large  series  of  neglected  drawings  by  men  as  good  as  Townc  or  better,  and 
that  the  Walpole  Society  will  redress  the  balance  by  publishing  them  in  even 
more  exhaustive  detail. 


I.     LIFE. 

The  material '  for  the  history  of  Towne's  life  is,  as  usual,  very  scanty.  He 
was  born,  to  judge  by  his  age  at  his  death,  in  1739  or  1740.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  place  of  his  birth,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  connect  him  with  any  of 
the  numerous  families  of  his  name.  According  to  his  own  story,  told  in  a  letter 
to  Ozias  Humphry  of  1803,  he  began  to  paint  in  oils  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
This  was  perhaps  at  Shipley's  School  in  London  which  was  founded  about  1754; 
at  any  rate  he  seems  to  have  been,  with  his  lifelong  friends,  William  Pars, 
Cosway,  and  Humphry,  a  pupil  at  that  school,  under  Shipley  himself  or  Henry 
Pars  who  succeeded  him.2  In  1759  he  gained  a  first  premium  at.the  Society 
of  Arts.  Half  a  century  later,  Towne  says  that  this  prize  was  for  the  best 
drawing  of  a  landscape,  but  the  Society's  records  show  that  it  was  for  an 
'original  design  for  Cabinet  makers,  Coachmakers,  manufacturers  in  Metals, 

1  The  only  valuable  note  on  Towne  is  in  the  Devonshire  Notes  and  Gleanings,  vol.  iii,  1890, 
p.  17.     It  is  my  source  for  the  facts  of  Towne's  marriage  in  1800  and  his  wife's  death  in  1808. 
It  also  contains  a  note  on  his  will  of  May  22,  1810.     Exhibition  catalogues  and  the  notes  on  his 
drawings  give  some  information,  but  most  is  drawn  from  letters.     These  are  (a)  a  collection  pre- 
served by  Towne  himself  and  bequeathed,  with  his  drawings,  to  James  White  and  John  H.  Meri- 
vale,  supplemented  by  some   Merivale  family  letters  ;  (b)  the  Ozias  Humphry  correspondence  at 
the  Royal  Academy  which  I  was  kindly  allowed  to  study  by  the  Authorities;  and  (c)  two  important 
letters  to  Ozias  Humphry  in  an  extra-illustrated  edition  of  Bryan  once  belonging  to  Sir  William 
Frazer : — Towne's  own  biographical  letter  of  November  25,  1803,  and  the  letter  from  Tresham  of 
August  22,  1781.     All  the  letters  are  unpublished  except  two,  duly  specified  below. 

2  Redgrave  says  that  he  was  probably  a  pupil  of  William  Pars,  and  conjecture  has  become 
certainty  in  the  B.  M.  and  V.  &  A.  Catalogues.    As  often  happens  friendship  has  become  discipleship, 
but  William  Pars  was  two  at  least,  and  probably  four  years  his  junior.    Though  very  precocious  he 
can  scarcely  have  been  Towne's  master  before  he  went  to  Greece  in  1764,  at  the  age  of  20  or  22. 
On  the  other  hand  Towne  gives  his  address  in  the  Free  Society  Catalogue  of  1766  as  'opposite 
Beaufort  Buildings',  as  did  Pars  in  the  Society  of  Arts  Catalogue  of  1764.     In  1763  Pars  gives 
his  address  as  at  Mr.  Parr's,  and  Cosway  as  at  Mr.  Clark's,  both  'opposite  Beaufort  Buildings', 
all  of  which  points  to  a  common  connexion  with  the  school  in  or  opposite  those  buildings.     Towne's 
other  early  London  addresses  are  1763,  Long  Acre  (Free  Society),  and  1767,  at  Mr.  Koon's,  James 
Street,  near  Brook  Street  (S.  of  A.). 
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China  and  Earthenware  '.  Probably  he  also  entered  for  the  annual  landscape 
competition  and  his  memory  played  him  false  about  the  field  of  his  success, 
but  equally  probably  his  successful  design  may  have  been  a  landscape.  In 
any  case,  the  prize  is  not  without  interest.  It  shows  that  at  his  earliest  appear- 
ance Towne  had  already  given  signs  of  the  most  characteristic  quality  of  his 
art,  that  of  pure  decoration,  and  it  argues  perhaps  that  he  developed  this  bent 
through  exercise  in  industrial  decoration,  a  better  school,  as  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries found,  than  that  of  picture  making. 

After  obtaining  this  prize,  Towne,  in  his  own  words,  '  set  out  in  the  great 
world  and  painted  several  views  from  drawings  after  Nature,  and  some  of 
these  pictures  were  of  a  large  size '.  He  exhibited  landscapes  at  most  of  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Society  of  Artists  from  1762  to  1773,  and  with  the  Free 
Society  in  1763  and  1766,  becoming  a  member  of  the  latter  body  in  1762  and  of 
the  former  in  1772.  He  kept,  he  says,  apart  from  the  movements  which  ended 
in  the  formation  of  the  Academy,  and  did  not  exhibit  there  till  1775,  when  his 
work  attracted  the  attention  of  Sir  William  Chambers.  During  these  years, 
and  indeed  until  1780,  he  seems  to  have  worked  much  at  Exeter,  first  specifying 
one  of  his  pictures  as  a  Devonshire  view  in  1767,  and  giving  Exeter  only  as 
his  address  in  1769,  1779,  and  1780.  It  was  there  that  he  found  the  great 
world  who  bought  his  pictures  of  their  country  seats  and  took  lessons  for  them- 
selves or  their  children.  Probably  with  his  Exeter  friend  and  pupil,  James 
White,  he  made  a  tour  in  Wales  in  1777.  In  London  he  seems  only  to  have 
been  a  visitor.  His  contributions  to  the  exhibitions  from  1769  to  1775  were 
sent  from  Pars's  address,  and  a  letter  from  Pars,  undated,  but  necessarily  before 
1776,  speaks  of  '  a  rough  home  which  is  always  at  your  service '.  After  Pars 
went  to  Rome  Towne  stopped  exhibiting  until  1779,  in  which  year  he  entrusted 
his  pictures  to  the  care  of  Ozias  Humphry,  and  was  congratulated  by  Cosway 
on  at  length  deciding  to  emerge  from  his  retirement. 

In  1780  occurred  the  central  event  of  his  life,  his  visit  to  Rome.  His 
friends  Downman  and  Humphry  had  already  returned  some  five  years,  but 
Pars  was  settled  there  and  was  never  to  come  away.  Cozens  had  left  Rome  in 
1779,  and  Towne  may  have  met  him  or  his  work  through  Humphry  before  he 
himself  set  out.  At  Rome  he  met  with  Warwick  Smith,1  with  whom  he 
returned  through  Switzerland  in  the  autumn  of  1781.  His  journey  lasted  just 
over  a  year,  and,  in  his  own  eyes  at  least,  was  full  of  desperate  adventures.  On 
his  return  Humphry  was  loud  in  praise  of  the  work  that  he  brought  back. 

1  The  letter  from  Tresham  to  Ozias  Humphry  (supra,  p.  96,  ;/.  i)  simply  says  Smith.  But 
though  Warwick  Smith  is  sometimes  stated  to  have  gone  abroad  in  1780,  his  presence  in  Italy 
earlier  is  proved  (i)by  an  inscription  at  the  back  of  a  drawing  in  the  British  Museum,  which  specific- 
ally states  that  it  is  a  representation  of  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  in  1778,  and  (2)  by  the  date  1777  on 
some  rough  sketches  of  Italy  from  Wrest  Park  in  Capt.  Reitlinger's  collection. 
VIII.  O 
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Towne's  Exeter  friend  James  White  had  advised  a  longer  stay  abroad,  arid 
was  uncertain  whether  he  would  return  to  residence  in  Exeter,  which  was  '  no 
place  for  painting'.  According  to  his  own  account,  Towne  lived  for  fourteen 
out  of  the  next  twenty-two  years  in  London,  where  he  had  yearly  lodgings  or 
apartments,  and  spent  the  winter  only  in  Exeter.  The  remaining  seven  or 
eight  years,  which  may  include  the  years  1795  to  1800  when  Towne  either  did 
not  exhibit  or  gave  an  Exeter  address,  were  probably  spent  entirely  in  that 
town.  In  any  case,  he  was  always  sufficiently  identified  with  Exeter  for  Downman 
to  describe  him  retrospectively  on  his  portrait  as  'landscape  painter  of  Exeter '. 
His  London  addresses  before  1795  point  to  a  close  association  with  Downman,1 
who  was  also  connected  with  Devonshire,  as  were  Cosway  and  Humphry.  His 
patrons  throughout  were  Devonshire  people,2  his  sketches  and  the  few  letters 
show  Devonshire  to  have  been  the  chief  centre  of  his  activity,  and  the  third  of 
his  important  expeditions,  that  of  1786  to  the  Lakes,  was  made,  though  from 
London,  in  company  with  his  Exeter  friends,  James  White  and  John  Merivale. 
It  was  at  Exeter  that  he  married  in  1800  a  young  French  dancer,  Jeannette 
Hillisberg,  described  as  of  that  town.  If  she  can  be  identified  with  the  Madame 
Hillisberg  whose  benefit  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  May  1801  in  the  ballet  of 
Ken-Si  and  Tao  was  commemorated  by  a  coloured  print,  her  profession  and 
influence  may  have  contributed  towards  his  settling  more  definitely  in  London, 
which  he  claimed  in  1803  to  be  his  only  home.  Letters  and  sketches,  however, 
show  him  in  1800  and  1801  still  dividing  his  time  between  there  and  Exeter,  and 
he  must  have  returned  to  live  in  Exeter  before  1807,  since  in  November  of  that 
year  he  moved  with  wife  and  servants  to  take  a  house  in  London.  It  is  not 
until  this  date  that  White  writes,  cryptically  enough,  of  a  new  state  of  life 
'  Better  late  than  never ',  and  possibly  only  then  did  they  definitely  trust  to  the 
metropolis. 

In  1803  he  again  exhibited  at  the  Academy  and  was  a  candidate  for  Asso- 
ciateship,  securing  the  vote  of  his  old  friend  Humphry,  but  receiving  apparently 
no  other  support.  It  is  in  answer,  from  Exeter,  to  Humphry's  letter  announc- 
ing his  defeat,  that  Towne  wrote  the  autobiographical  letter  which  has  been 
quoted  several  times.  In  it  he  repudiates  bitterly  the  stigma  of  being  called  a 
'  provincial  drawing  master ',  and  while  he  probably  overstates  his  earlier  con- 
nexion with  the  metropolis,  he  was  no  doubt  quite  genuine  in  his  claim  for 

1  Towne's  address  in  1786  as  given  in  his  sketch-book  of  that  year  is  79  St.  James's  St.  (not  78 
as  in  the  R.  A.  Catalogue  of  1788)  which  was  Downman's  until  1785.     In  1789  it  is  given  in  the 
R.  A.  Catalogue  as  'At  Mr.  Downman's,  5  Leicester  Square',  which  address  (without  Downman's 
name)  continues  on  drawings  and  in  catalogues  until  1794.     In  1796,  when  Downman  gives  a  new 
address,  in  Fitzroy  Street,  and  in  1797-8  Towne  addresses  to  the  Academy  from  Exeter,  but  a  drawing 
of  1797  has  '  No.  14  New  Bond  Street '.     In  1800  and  1803  he  is  at  30  Wigmore  Street. 

2  His  prices  were  twenty-five  guineas  for  an  oil  picture  and  eight  or  ten  for  a  water-colour. 
Eight  is  the  price  which,  as  Towne,  notes,  Pars  asked  for  a  drawing  of  Rome. 
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serious  recognition  as  a  landscape  painter  in  oil.     '  I  never  in   my  life ',  he 
says,   'exhibited  a  Drawing.'     He  did    not  join    the  Water  Colour   Society 
perhaps  through  his  Academic  ambition,  and  his  later  exhibits  at  the  Institu- 
tion were  of  course  in  oil.     In  1805  he  proposed  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  his 
works  in  London,  and  sent  to  Exeter  for  drawings,  but  there  is  no  note  that  the 
proposal  was  carried  into  effect.     In  April  1808,  almost  immediately  upon  their 
taking  up  their  new  life  in  London,1  Towne's  wife  died.     She  was  buried  in 
Exeter.   The  correspondence  between  White  and  Humphry  makes  no  reference 
to  this  event.     It  may,  however,  have  been  the  cause  of  a  resumed  interest, 
which  Humphry  notes,  in  his  profession  and  its  material  results.     He  found 
him  2  at  the  Institution  in  November  copying  the  Petivorth  Claude  like  a  young 
man  and  making,  not  a  mere  sketch,  but  a  picture  half  the  size  of  the  original. 
From  this  date  he  exhibited  more  regularly  at  the  Academy  or  the  British 
Institution,  giving  invariably  a  London  address,  and  he  was  in  London  when 
Humphry,  on  his  death-bed,  spoke  of  him  as  one  of  three  old  friends  to  whom 
he  wished  Upcott  to  announce  his  death.3    His  sketch-books  of  these  later  years 
show  that  he  visited  various  parts  of  the  country  in  the  summers,  generally 
finding  his  way  to  Devonshire  at  the  end  of  his  tour.     Whether  he  returned 
there  to  live  or  not,  his  body  was  taken  there  from  London  when  he  died  on 
July  7,  1816,  and  laid  beside  his  wife  in  Heavitree  Churchyard.     The  Gentle- 
mans  Magazine  described  him  as  '  an  artist  of  great  eminence  as  a  landscape 
painter',  and  in  accordance  with  his   wishes,   his  friends  James   White  and 
J.  H.  Merivale,  to  whom  in  turn  he  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  possessions, 
presented  his  Roman  drawings  to  the  British  Museum  '  to  be  near  those  of  his 
friend  Pars',  and  no  doubt  to  serve  as  a  permanent  memorial  of  himself.     Of 
his  two  pupils  of  whom  traces  remain,  other  than  the  Merivale   family   and 
other  Exeter  amateurs,  one  James  White  Abbott  of  Exeter,  the  nephew  of  James 
White  and  a  protege  of  Ozias  Humphry,  soon  surpassed  him  in  the  contemporary 
fashions  of  painting  against  which  Humphry  protested  in  a  most  interesting, 
but  unpublished,  draft  letter.    The  other,  W.  Mackinnon,  is  known  to  me  only 
by  two  drawings  at  the  British  Museum,  which  both  in  subject  and  manner  have 
only  one  characteristic,  the  imitation  of  Towne. 

It  is  clear  that  Towne  was  a  considerable  figure  in  the  society  which  centred 
at  Exeter  round  James  White,  '  that  most  excellent  man '  as  Downman  called 
him  on  his  portrait  sketch,  and  William  Jackson,  the  organist,  essayist,  and 
amateur  painter.  He  was  on  the  friendliest  terms  with  the  former ;  possibly 
through  the  latter  he  came  into  contact  with  Gainsborough,  for  he  left  two 
pictures  by  him,  one  of  which  bears  an  inscription,  apparently  in  his  hand, 

1  39  Queen  Anne  Street  West  until  1811,  when  he  gives  31  Devonshire  Street,  his  address  till 
his  death. 

-  Williamson,  Ozias  Humphry,  p.  205.  '  Ibid.,  p.  212. 

O  2 
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'  Painted  on  the  Spot ',  which  argues  some  direct  acquaintance  with  its  execution. 
If  his  journal  of  his  Italian  tour  really  made  as  good  an  impression  on  Jackson 
as  White  says  in  a  letter,  it  argues  well  for  Towne's  literary  attainments ;  for 
Jackson's  own  essays  show  him  to  have  been  a  difficult  and  captious  critic. 
The  single  letter  from  him  that  has  been  preserved  was  written  late  in  life 
and  evidently  under  stress  of  great  emotion,  and  does  not  give  a  favourable 
impression  of  his  accomplishments ;  but  White's  references  to  his  journal,  and 
still  more  the  general  character  of  the  letters  which  his  friends,  artists  and 
laymen,  took  the  trouble  to  write  to  him,  show  a  surprisingly  high  level  of 
culture  among  the  minor  artists  of  the  day. 

There  are  two  portraits  of  him  by  Downman.  The  earlier  (Plate  LIX)  shows 
him  a  man  of  about  thirty-five  or  forty  and  bears  out  the  characteristics  which 
emerge  from  the  references  in  correspondence  or  are  suggested  by  his  work  : 
diffidence  and  despondency  with  which  Pars  and  Cosway  chid  him,  unworldli- 
ness  amounting  to  eccentricity  to  which  Jackson  attributes  his  adventures 
abroad,  something  of  asceticism,  petulance,  and  an  extreme  seriousness  which 
might  easily  pass  into  pedantry  or  pomposity.  It  is  not  the  face  of  a  man  who 
is  likely  to  be  easily  satisfied  with  his  own  work,  or  to  accommodate  himself 
readily  to  the  ideas  of  other  people,  and  no  doubt  the  '  industry  in  his  pro- 
fession '  on  which  he  prides  himself,  in  his  letter  to  Humphry,  was  too  often 
employed  in  a  vain  attempt  to  better  the  already  good.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  Cosway  enjoyed  good  laughs  with  him.  The  later  portrait,1  dated  1795, 
shows  him  already  a  broken  man  at  fifty-five.  Yet  he  lived  on  for  another 
twenty  years,  and  though  all  his  best  work,  as  we  know  it,  dates  from  the  first 
half  of  his  life,  his  last  years  were  in  some  ways  at  least  as  active. 


II.     OIL  PAINTINGS  AND  EARLY  DRAWINGS. 

The  earliest  remaining  work  of  Towne  is  also,  in  some  senses,  the  most 
considerable.  It  is  the  large  oil  painting,  'A  view  of  Exeter  from  Exwick,'  in 
the  Devon  and  Exeter  Institute  to  which  it  was  given  by  James  White  in  1826. 
A  note  by  Towne  on  the  mount  of  a  pen  drawing  for  this  picture,  which  is 
dated  1787,  when,  no  doubt,  it  was  washed  with  colour,  states  that  it  is  'the 
original  outline  that  the  large  picture  was  painted  from  that  was  in  the  exhibition 
of  1773'.  In  the  original  Society  of  Artists'  Catalogue  it  bore  the  bare  title, 
'a  large  landscape'.  The  picture  is  obviously  a  composition  in  the  style  of 
Claude,  but  differs  from  most  mere  imitations  of  that  master,  and  is  already 
characteristic  of  Towne's  best  work,  in  its  simplicity  and  breadth.  There  are  the 

Butleigh  Hall  Series  IV,  volume  vi,  no.  3.     My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Maitland  for  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  this,  and  the  other  'Original  Studies'  by  Downman  in  his  possession. 
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customary  large  trees  on  either  hand,  and  between  them  little  but  the  sloping 
lines  of  a  gently  receding  landscape,  with  the  Cathedral  in  the  middle  distance 
as  the  solitary  incident.  Ineffectually  handled,  the  composition  would  be 
merely  empty ;  as  it  is,  the  subtle  drawing  of  the  broad  planes  and  the  atmo- 
spheric quality  give  an  effect  of  real  quiet  and  dignity.  Much  darkened  by  time, 
the  picture  scarcely  shows  more  in  colour  than  that  it  is  painted  in  blues,  greens, 
and  yellows.  Some  figures  in  the  foreground  are,  as  usual,  more  brilliant ;  they 
are  well,  if  unconventionally,  placed  and  briskly  treated,  while  the  trees  also  are 
well  and  lightly  drawn.  Towne's  reference  to  this  picture  on  the  drawing 
suggests  that  he  regarded  it  as  one  of  his  chief  works,  and  the  year  of  its 
exhibition  (1773)  was  that  of  his  first  appearance  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Artists.  It  was  also  the  first  in  which  he  gave  Exeter  as  his  address.  Its 
success  was  followed  by  several  local  commissions.1  A  large  view  looking  up 
the  Exe,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Reginald  Merivale,  may  date  from  this 
time,  but  unfortunately  it  cannot  be  said  with  certainty  whether  its  want  of  all 
distinctive  character  except  conventionality  of  composition  is  due  to  the 
omissions  of  the  artist  or  the  commission  of  the  cleaner. 

After  his  travels  Towne  exhibited  pictures  of  Wales,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
the  Lakes,  as  well  as  of  Devonshire,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  exhibits  at  the  Society  of  Artists  and  Free  Society,  that  those  at  the 
Academy  in  the  earlier  years  at  least  were  in  oil.  From  the  end  of  the  century 
their  position  in  the  gallery  suggests  that  they  may  have  been  drawings.  From 
this  date  he  exhibited  frequently  at  the  British  Institution  where  the  pictures  had 
to  be  in  oil,  though  not  necessarily  of  recent  execution.  At  least  three  of  these 
are  identical  in  subject  with  some  of  the  paintings  which  were  until  recently  at 
Barton  Place.2  Three  of  these  now  belong  to  Mr.  Reginald  Merivale.  One, 
the  'Walls  of  Rome',  is  a  close  repetition  of  the  drawing,  B.M.  No.  i.  3  (a); 
while  another,  a  view  near  Tivoli,  is  based  upon  No.  i.  24  of  the  same  collection. 
A  third  is  traditionally  regarded  as  a  view  in  Wales.  All  three  are  much 
darkened  by  age,  but  show  an  able,  if  not  particularly  inspired,  worker  in  the 
classical  school  of  strong  planes,  broad  lights,  and  dignified  composition.  The 
view  in  Wales  is  remarkable  for  its  intricate  pattern  of  rock,  tree,  and  cloud, 
cunningly  emphasized  by  the  effect  of  lighting.  The  general  effect  is  severe 
and  melancholy. 

Towne's  characteristics  in  oil  emerge  very  clearly  from  a  fourth  picture, 

1  Notes  at  the  back  of  drawings  show  that  in  1774  Lord  Courtenay  ordered  a  view  of  his  seat 
at  Powderham,  four  feet  by  six;  in  1780  Thomas  Taylor  Esqre  of  Denbury  one  of  Newton,  and 
Michael  Sanders  Esqre  of  Oatlands  one  of  his  own  seat,  three  feet,  eight  inches  by  two  feet,  eight 
inches,  on  January  22,  1782. 

!  There  are  also  'A  mountainous  landscape'  of  1778,  till  lately  Lord  Redesdale's  at  Batsford 
Park,  and  a  'Mer  de  Glace'  mentioned  by  Dr.  Pycroft  as  belonging  to  Lord  Clifford  at  Ugbrooke, 
which  I  have  not  seen.  James  Curtiss  ordered  copies  on  canvas  of  two  Italian  drawings  . 
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a  view  of  San  Cosimato,  also  from  Barton  Place,  but  now  belonging  to  Miss  E. 
Buckingham,  since  it  appears  to  be  based,  not  on  one  of  his  own  sketches,  but 
on  an  engraving  after  Hackert.  Such  development  of  other  men's  ideas  is  not 
uncommon.  In  Wright's  list  of  his  own  works,  there  are  a  number  of  paintings 
from  Cozens,  and  Wright's  own  picture  of  San  Cosimato,  several  times  repeated 
by  him,  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  dissimilar  from  Towne's  or  the 
engraving,  which  was  no  doubt  an  accurate  enough  presentation  of  the  scene 
from  a  customary  view  point.  Towne  follows  the  engraving  faithfully  in  the 
general  lines  and  does  nothing  to  add  elegance  or  grace  to  its  barrenness,  but 
while  it  is  uniformly  dull  and  flat,  ill-lighted,  and  little  more  than  a  poor  compo- 
sition in  one  tone,  Towne's  hills  are  nobler  in  shape,  and  subtly  and  richly  toned, 
his  lighting  effective  and  the  handling  solid.  In  minor  details  he  shows  himself 
in  all  the  pictures  a  capable  painter,  entirely  unembarrassed  by  technical 
difficulties.  It  is  especially  noticeable  that  the  figures  which  are  merely 
indicated  in  a  somewhat  ungainly  fashion  in  the  water-colour  sketches  from 
nature,  are  handled  with  freedom  and  confidence  in  oil,  as  in  the  drawings 
worked  up  from  the  sketches. 

The  oil  paintings  of  foreign  views  belong,  of  course,  to  a  later  date  when 
Towne  was  also  working  in  water-colour  on  commission,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
Exeter  picture  and  the  early  Devonshire  commissions,  water-colour  in  England 
was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  Towne,  like  the  majority  of  draughtsmen  of  his  own 
and  the  succeeding  generation,  practised  it  only  as  an  adjunct  to  other  work. 
Emphasis,  for  obvious  reasons,  on  the  engravings  has  obscured  the  importance 
of  the  work  in  oil.  There  is  no  ground  for  assuming  that  their  oil  paintings 
were  produced  for  the  sake  of  a  market  and  against  the  artists'  better  judgement. 
The  contrary  is  much  more  likely.  Towne  began  life  by  making  portraits  in 
oil  of  country  seats  and  local  views,  priding  himself  on  painting  them  from 
nature,  and  not  composing  them  out  of  his  head  for  effect  like  the  makers  of 
the  pictures  which  Gilpin  already  in  1772  (Northern  Tour,  i.  24)  calls  'Furniture 
Pictures'.  In  this  he  would  no  doubt  have  succeeded  admirably,  and  a  full 
opportunity  would  have  been  given  to  his  decorative  powers  if  this  type  of  land- 
scape had  met  with  the  same  encouragement  in  England  as  it  did  in  France. 
But  so  far  from  encouraging  the  furniture  picture,  contemporary  taste  did  not 
even  continue  to  order  the  large  landscape  portrait.  Just  as  with  the  human 
portrait,  limitations  of  wall  space  or  purse  drove  patrons  more  and  more  to  sub- 
stitute the  small  coloured  topographic  drawing  for  the  large  oil  picture,  and 
artists  were  driven  to  adopt  a  medium  which  Wright  of  Derby,  as  late  as  1795, 
stigmatized  as  '  better  adapted  to  the  amusement  of  ladies,  than  the  pursuit  of  an 
artist ',  and  in  which  Towne  boasted  in  1803  that  he  had  never  exhibited. 

The  connexion  between  the  oil  painter  and  one  large  group,  at  least,  of  water- 
colour  draughtsmen,  which  is  at  first  not  a  mere  connexion,  but  a  close  identity 
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of  aim  and  ideal,  has  been  habitually  overlooked.  The  two  arts  or  processes 
are  only  brought  together  in  the  traditional  effort  to  explain  the  difference 
between  the  water-colour  before  and  after  Turner  and  Girtin  by  the  assertion 
that  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  first  gave  it  the  force  and  brilliance  of  oil.  The 
fact  is  that  there  is  as  much  difference  in  the  oil-painting  before  and  after  Turner 
as  there  is  in  the  water-colour,  but  in  the  earlier  water-colour  more  even  than  in 
the  later,  both  the  technique  and  the  aim  were  conditioned  by  the  traditions 
of  oil.  Possibly,  indeed,  developments  in  water-colour  themselves  led  to  the 
changes  in  oil.  However  that  may  be,  in  the  earlier  water-colour,  as  has  been 
recognized  by  Mr.  Binyon  and  Mr.  Lytton,  even  the  method  of  tinting  over 
a  monochrome  ground — which  was  not  universally  employed — is  the  equivalent 
of  the  normal  practice  in  oil.  So,  too,  the  consequent  reticence  of  colour  of  the 
early  draughtsmen— itself  infinitely  less  complete  than  is  supposed  by  critics 
—is  just  as  much  marked  in  eighteenth-century  oil  landscape,  and  with  just 
the  same  reservations  in  one  as  in  the  other.  Bright  colour  effects  were  on 
the  whole  deliberately  rejected,  partly  because  they  were  thought  unsuitable 
for  the  representation  of  English  atmospheric  effects,  but  mainly  because  of  the 
strong  tradition  of  classic  landscape  painting  in  oil.  It  was  the  prevalence 
of  these  ideas,  not  any  theory  of  the  special  uses  of  water-colour,  which  taught 
the  best  of  the  early  English  draughtsmen  to  rely  on  dignity  and  tranquillity  of 
composition  and  chiaroscuro,  and  to  treat  colour  as  a  secondary  consideration. 
There  was  no  conscious  antithesis  to  oil-painting  in  these  early  followers  of  both 
arts.  When  Edwards  wishes  to  censure  Wheatley  for  overcolouring  his 
drawings,  he  does  not  say  that  he  passes  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  his 
medium,  but  that  his  colour  exceeds  the  modesty  of  nature — that  '  modesty ' 
which,  when  it  was  explicitly  claimed  by  Towne's  pupil  Abbott  for  his  pictures 
of  1803,  was  denounced  by  Humphry  (no  youthful  innovator)  as  a  common 
failing  which  resulted  in  faint  and  mildewed  colour  and  faint  and  foggy  skies. 
Proof  of  the  constant  interrelation  of  oil  and  water-colour  may  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  no  less  typical  an  exponent  of  the  old  grey  methods  than  Dayes.  It 
is  he  who  says,  'The  nearer  a  drawing  can  be  brought  to  a  picture  the  better/ 
and  actually  inaugurates  for  England  the  phrase  which  has  since  become  so 
hackneyed,  '  The  first  who  attempted  to  make  his  drawings  approach  the  strength 
of  oil-pictures,  instead  of  leaving  them  mere  sketches/  Nor  does  he  give  the 
honour  to  Turner  or  Girtin,  nor  even  to  Payne  or  Smith,  but,  of  all  men,  to 
Samuel  Scott  whom,  for  this  very  rivalry  with  oil,  he  calls  '  the  father  of 
modern  draughtsmen'. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  find  that  Towne's  earliest  drawings,1  in  the 

1  In  the  possession  of  Miss  and  Miss  J.  Merivale,  and  Miss  E.  Buckingham.     They  are  largely 
undated  but  are  all  on  similar  paper.     Some  carry  numbers. 
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decade  in  which  the  Exeter  picture  was  produced,  are  studies  for  oil-paintings. 
The  inscriptions  on  some  show  that  paintings  were  actually  made  from  them. 
They  are  all  either  pure  outlines  in  pen,  or  outlines  more  or  less  roughly  washed 
with  indian  ink  to  mark  the  shadows.  Indications  of  colour  or  material  are 
sometimes  added  in  minute  writing,  but,  with  one  exception,  no  tint  is  added, 
and  then  very  slightly  and  roughly.  They  are  not  of  course  painters'  drawings 
in  the  modern  sense,  but  mere  records  for  future  reproduction  of  the  things  seen, 
executed  with  astonishing  detail  and  careful  composition  in  outline.  In  the  out- 
line may  be  discovered  the  influence  of  engravings  which  Towne  studied,  and 
even  at  times  reproduced  in  pen  work  with  laborious  exactitude,  either  for  his 
own  sake  or  his  pupils'.  But  on  the  whole,  the  pen  outline  which  follows  the 
original  pencil  is  added  mainly  to  give  permanence  to  the  record.  Often  the 
pen  line  is  spontaneous  and  expressive,  and  in  these  early  views,  as  throughout 
Towne's  work,  the  uniform  fine  lines  for  near  contour  or  distant  feature  are 
very  neat  and  attractive.  But  even  in  the  earliest  drawings,  side  by  side  with 
others  which  are  delicate  and  fresh,  there  occur  whole  series  of  pen  outlines  of 
trees  which  are  merely  crinkles,  like  thin  wire  springs.  They  are  explicable 
both  as  a  kind  of  calligraphic  embellishment  and  as  an  attempt  to  give  force, 
where  another  man,  or  Towne  himself  later,  would  have  used  a  line  with  more 
strength  and  character.  But  as  they  are,  they  take  all  life  from  the  drawing. 
The  scenes  are  mainly  wide  vistas  over  hills  to  estuaries  and  the  sea,  views  of 
gentlemen's  seats,  or,  more  characteristic  of  Towne,  studies  of  park  scenery. 
In  these  at  times  his  loose  washes  when  accompanied  by  a  pen  outline  are 
successful  in  catching  something  of  atmosphere,  but  he  fails  completely  in 
a  daring  attempt,  often  repeated  later,  to  catch  the  glow  of  sunlight  falling 
through  foliage  and  between  the  trunks  of  trees.  In  general,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  power  in  oil,  he  probably  did  not  even  attempt  in  these  sketches  to  do 
more  than  indicate  the  barest  outline  of  the  composition  and  the  lighting,  and 
trusted  to  his  memory  to  reproduce  the  effects  of  light  and  shadow  on  masses  of 
full  summer  foliage  and  intervening  meadow  which  evidently  formed  the  attrac- 
tion to  him  in  these  scenes. 

Two  drawings  of  1778  may  be  considered  here,  though  they  are  subsequent 
to  his  Welsh  sketches,  because  they  are  the  only  others  of  the  time  before  he 
left  for  Rome,  and  because  they  alone  have  the  character  of  independent  work. 
As  such  they  are  the  only  remaining  Devonshire  views  of  this  time  which  Towne 
thought  worth  mounting.  The  first,  a  drawing  of  Peamore  Park,  has  a  careful 
pen-outline,  precisely  like  the  others  in  the  series,  of  a  wood,  with  a  fallen  tree 
occupying  the  whole  foreground  and  a  distant  view  in  the  left-hand  corner. 
The  whole  is  coloured,  the  wood  in  greenish  grey,  the  dead  tree-trunk  in  blue 
and  rose,  and  its  foliage  in  hot  autumn  yellows  and  reds,  which  are  repeated  in 
the  distant  view.  The  very  variegated  and  fresh  effect  is  due  to  two  noticeable 
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features.  In  the  first  place  the  colour  does  not  follow  the  drawing,  but  the 
brighter  tints  are  carried  over  portions  of  the  background  wood,  and  convert  them 
into  branches  of  the  fallen  tree,  an  improvement  which,  whether  made  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  definitely  dissociates  the  colouring  from  the  drawing. 
In  the  second  place,  the  foreground  is  quite  the  lightest  part  of  the  picture, 
a  feature  common  enough  with  Towne,  but  according  to  the  traditional  history 
of  water-colour  '  painting '  unknown  before  Girtin  or  Turner.  The  second  work, 
'A  View  in  Pines',  is  very  different  from  the  drawings  of  similar  scenes  just 
described.  It  is  still  more  elaborate  in  its  outline,  and  is  washed  with  warm  sepia 
of  different  strengths  to  show  the  detailed  lighting  of  each  mass  of  foliage. 
This  drawing  served  as  a  drawing-copy.  There  is  an  almost  identical  composi- 
tion, in  indian  ink  and  colour,  but  with  the  lights  completely  altered  and 
unintelligible,  signed  Ann  Sanders,  in  the  same  year.  The  signature  looks  as 
though  it  were  in  Towne's  writing,  and  the  outline  is  so  much  more  competent 
than  the  colouring  that  it,  too,  may  be  his.  In  any  case,  as  a  document  in  the 
history  of  art  teaching,  the  close  reproduction  of  the  outline  and  apparent  liberty 
in  colouring  and  lighting  are  interesting;  while  Towne's  drawing  with  its 
careful,  rather  dull  composition,  fussy  lighting  and  neat  outline,  its  stilted  but  still 
genuine  feeling  for  simple  nature,  is  valuable  as  illustrating  his  idea  of  a  finished 
drawing  at  this  date.  It  appears  to  have  belonged  to  Downman,  and  if  so,  and 
if  it  was  chosen  by  him,  it  is  still  more  interesting,  both  as  a  note  in  the  history 
of  taste  and  as  a  contrast  to  the  very  bold  and  effective  drawing  of  Naples  of 
which  Towne  records  that  Downman  had  a  copy  in  June  1783. 


III.     WALES. 

With  the  Welsh  drawings  of  1777  Towne's  water-colours  proper  begin.1 
They  form  the  first  of  the  four  large  series  of  drawings  which  he  seems  to  have 
kept  in  the  main  in  his  possession  until  his  death,  and  which,  though  he  may 
not  have  known  it  himself,  will  constitute  his  claim  to  artistic  recognition. 

The  uniform  paper,  very  frequently  joined  in  several  places  to  give 
additional  size,  and  frequent  indications  in  the  drawings  themselves,  show  that 
they  are  the  actual  studies  made  on  the  tour,  and  render  unnecessary  Towne's 
almost  invariable  note  that  they  were  '  Drawn  on  the  Spot ',  with  an  indication 
of  the  lighting.  Clearly  his  process,  now  as  before,  was  to  pencil  the  outline  on 
the  spot,  and  to  go  over  it  in  ink  at  home,  but  from  this  date  onwards  he  more 

1  All  from  Barton  Place,  mostly  in  the  possession  of  Miss  and  Miss  J.  Merivale,  some  belonging 
to  Miss  E.  Buckingham  and  to  Mr.  Reginald  Merivale.  Most  have  been  mounted  by  Towne  at 
different  dates.  They  are  numbered  (last  number  50)  and  dated,  and  most  have  an  indication  of 
the  lighting.  They  are  on  similar  paper  to  that  used  for  the  early  Devonshire  drawings,  French  or 
English. 

VIII.  P 
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or  less  regularly  coloured  the  sketch  afterwards.  Some  of  the  series  have  not 
been  coloured  at  all,  others  are  merely  tinted  with  an  underpainting  of  blue  and 
yellow,  many  show  signs  of  an  elaboration  in  parts  which  may  have  been  added 
years  afterwards,  while  at  least  one  appears  from  various  indications  to  have 
been  either  wholly  painted  or  practically  repainted  at  a  much  later  date. 
Obviously,  if  a  water-colour  is  not  completed  on  the  spot,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  artist  from  working  upon  it  indefinitely  and  at  any  posterior  date, 
and  provided  that  the  outline  remains  the  same,  the  original  date  might  well 
continue  to  be  carried  by  the  drawing.  In  several  drawings,  however,  Towne 
is  careful  to  note  any  considerable  interval  between  the  date  of  the  outline  and 
that  of  the  colouring.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  drawings  as  they  stand 
represent  roughly  the  date  assigned  to  them,  though  details  might  be  changed 
or  added,  and  the  constant  erasures  of  dates  on  the  mount  and  occasional 
restorations  of  the  date  erased  fill  the  whole  matter  with  uncertainty.1 

As  the  original  studies,  these  drawings,  carefully  numbered  in  a  series, 
would  be  kept  by  the  artist  and  shown  to  patrons  in  the  hope  of  commissions 
for  copies.  Towne  notes  at  the  back  of  some  of  these  drawings  the  orders  for 
copies,  presumably  in  water-colour,  or  pictures,  probably  in  oil.  They  were  not 
necessarily  mounted  for  this  purpose.  In  one  case  the  commission  was  given 
by  Lady  Acland  in  1785,  while  the  drawing  was  only  mounted  in  1801.  No 
doubt  the  painter  hoped  that  any  one  of  the  drawings  might  be  made  the  subject 
of  such  countless  repetitions  as  John  Cozens  made  of  many  of  his  landscapes, 
or  were  ordered  by  sitters  from  Downman,  many  of  whose  '  original  studies '  as 
he  calls  them  remain  in  the  volumes  in  which  he  placed  them,  like  Towne,  with 
elaborate  inscriptions.  Like  Downman's,  too,  these  original  studies  of  Towne's 
are  totally  different  from  the  copies  made  on  commission.  This  practice,  if  it 
was  followed,  as  may  be  supposed,  by  most  of  the  more  important  artists,  would 
account  for  the  general  superiority  of  the  more  or  less  monochromatic  drawings 
of  the  period  over  the  coloured  versions  and  for  their  greater  number.  They 
are  the  fresh  conceptions  of  the  artist  under  the  inspiration  of  the  object,  and  if 
it  be  asked  why,  for  such  mere  preparations  the  artist  should  take  such  infinite 
pains  on  his  exquisite  outline  and  subtle  monochromatic  underpainting,  or 
colouring,  the  answer  is  simply  that  an  artist,  even  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
might  be  allowed  to  exercise  his  technique  to  please  himself,  and  further  that  he 
would  be  well  aware  that  his  pains  would  not  be  wasted  if  they  attracted  an 
order  for  a  copy.  Towne  seems  to  have  coloured  his  original  studies  from  this 
date  more  than  was  customary,  but  even  coloured,  they  differ  entirely  from  the 

I  cannot  account  for  these  erasures  which  are  sometimes  both  on  back  and  front,  sometimes 
on  one  or  the  other  only,  nor  for  the  replacements.     Possibly  at  a  late  period  of  his  life  Towne  did 
>t  always  wish  people  to  know  that  the  drawings  dated  from  so  early.     It  is  clear  in  the  case  of 
one  drawing  that  it  was  not  repainted  after  mounting,  because  the  folds  are  still  white. 


PLATE   LX 


SALMON    LEAP    BY    FRANCIS   TOWNE    1777. 
(Collection  of  Miss  anil  Miss  J.  Menvale.     Original  nx8i  /«.). 
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few  copies  on  commission  which  can  be  compared  with  them,  while  the 
reproductions,  on  commission  or  not,  might  always  be  in  oil. 

With  a  few  exceptions  the  Welsh  sketches  are  neither  as  successful 
artistically  nor  as  interesting  historically  as  those  from  his  later  tours.  It  was 
probably  his  first  visit  to  the  mountains,  and  he  approached  them  with  some 
timidity,  drawing  them  tamely  at  a  distance  in  sunny,  even  weather,  and 
striving,  as  a  rule,  for  no  great  effect.  In  one  monochrome  drawing,  Aberglaslyn 
(No.  9,  July  9),  he  has  a  fine  composition  with  good  lines  and  incidents  well 
rendered  in  strong  drawing  and  effective  contrasts  of  light  and  shade.  In  the 
Salmon  Leap  (No.  23,  Plate  LX)  he  is  moved  out  of  his  conventional  timidity  and 
manifests  more  than  a  little  of  the  imaginative  force,  half  naivete  and  half  real 
genius,  with  which  later  he  faced  the  massive  ruins  of  Rome  or  the  overpowering 
magnitude  of  the  Alps.  He  may  have  learned  something  from  Pars,  either 
from  his  Welsh  sketches  or  the  less  elaborate  of  the  Swiss,  in  his  simple  flat 
treatment  of  the  mass  which  towers  above  the  water,  but  the  dramatic  and 
concentrated  pattern  is  quite  his  own,  and  removes  him  far  from  either  the  work 
of  Grimm  or  the  other  engravings  of  Swiss  scenes  that  he  may  have  seen.  In 
his  views  of  castles  also  he  is,  as  a  rule,  a  still  more  timid  delineator,  standing 
fair  and  square  in  front  of  the  most  comprehensive  view  and  drawing  it  in 
uniform  outline,  followed  by  an  equally  uniform  grey  wash,  with  a  pale  blue 
vista  of  landscape  in  the  corner.  Here  also  there  are  exceptions.  In  a  drawing 
of  Ludlow  (No.  46)  he  secures  a  fine  effect  of  colour  by  a  contrast  of  dark  green 
ivy  against  the  grey  wall,  and  in  another,  Denbigh  (No.  36),  he  succeeds  in 
varying  the  composition  of  the  buildings  and  giving  the  mass  some  solidity. 
But  in  general,  whether  he  is  drawing  a  mountain,  or  a  castle,  a  waterfall,  or 
a  clump  of  trees,  he  seldom  succeeds  at  this  date  in  giving  his  views  of  nearer 
objects  more  than  two  dimensions ;  and  try  as  he  occasionally  may  to  overload 
his  foreground  trees  with  gum  and  brushwork,  he  cannot  succeed  in  giving  the 
proper  values  to  his  colour  which  would  produce  the  effect  of  atmosphere  or 
even  of  distance. 

In  other  respects  some  of  the  drawings  present  features  of  real  interest. 
I  have  said  that  many  of  them  are  left  merely  in  underpainting  while  others  are 
fully  coloured.  In  three  cases,  in  each  of  which  there  are  two  drawings 
representing  the  same  view  from  different  standpoints,  one  is  fully  coloured,  the 
other  left  in  slight  blues  and  yellows.  In  some  of  the  fully  coloured,  notably 
a  Bala  Lake,  the  effect  is  produced  by  a  general  wash  of  brilliant  yellow,  which 
makes  the  greens  and  reds  lurid,  and  throws  an  ugly  glare  over  the  whole.  The 
scene  represents  a  sunset,  and  this  violent  effect  is  no  doubt  the  mere 
reproduction  in  water-colour  of  the  yellow  or  red  glaze  with  which  oil  painters 
attempted  to  give  the  warm  glow  of  sunset.  If  this  drawing  stood  alone  it 
would  be  possible  to  assume  that  the  bright  colour  was  added  at  a  later  date  by 
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an  unlucky  afterthought— as  was  certainly  the  case  in  a  Penmaenmaur l  with 
a  red  sunset — since  the  scene  could  stand  perfectly  well  under  any  other 
lighting.  But  there  are  others  like  it,  and  in  the  case  especially  of  two  out  of 
four  drawings,  'On  the  Banks  of  the  Dee',  the  sunset  colouring,  however 
unsuccessful,  is  at  any  rate  an  integral  part  of  the  original  conception.  The  four 
drawings  are  all  scenes  at  different  stages  of  the  road,  and  by  the  time  that  the 
last  view  was  taken  the  sun  was  setting  over  trees  on  the  left.  The  position  of 
the  sun  is  clearly  fixed,  not  only  by  the  lighting,  but  even  by  the  pen  outline 
which  represents  its  orb  in  the  heavens.  Similarly  the  tree  beneath  it  is  drawn 
with  the  usual  pen  outline.  In  spite  of  this  precision  the  whole  picture  is 
bathed  in  floods  of  yellow  light,  which  surround  the  trees  on  the  left  and  fall  in 
patches  on  others,  heavily  gummed  and  elaborated,  on  the  right.  Something 
may  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  this  is  merely  the  artist's  private 
record,  on  the  chance  of  a  commission  for  a  copy  in  oil ;  for  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  a  coloured  drawing  of  a  sunset  could  be  meant  to  go  out  into 
the  world  with  the  sun  itself  represented  by  a  luminous  black  ring.  But  the 
truth  is  that  water-colour  was  only  at  a  rudimentary  stage,  and  this  attempt  to 
graft  a  purely  colour — even  an  oil — effect  upon  a  convention  in  which  colour 
was  only  a  secondary  consideration  marks  a  most  interesting  stage. 


IV.     ROME,  1780. 

Towne  came  to  achieve  much  greater,  if  not  uniform,  success  with  such 
daring  atmospheric  effects  during  his  stay  in  Rome  when  he  had  acquired 
greater  mastery  over  his  material  and  more  concentration  of  design  and 
lighting.  It  is  not  possible  to  note  a  gradual  or  consistent  development  in 
the  short  period  of  this  stay,  since,  though  many  of  the  drawings2  are 

1  No.  31,  Miss  Merivale.     It  has  a  long  inscription  at  the  back  of  the  mount  which  has  been 
erased  and  replaced  by  the  date  1777.     There  is  no  date  on  the  drawing  itself.     A  '  Berry  Castle  ' 
(Miss  Buckingham)  is  similar;  it  is  obviously  a  quite  early  Devonshire  sketch  worked  up  into  a 
violent  atmospheric  and  colour  effect  at  a  later  date.     It  is  explicitly  distinguished  on  the  mount  as 
an  '  Outline  drawn  on  the  spot ',  and  the  date  has  been  erased  on  both  sides. 

2  The  Italian  drawings  are  numbered  in  four  series,  Rome  (last  no.  54),  Naples  (last  no.  21), 
Italy  (last  no.  64),  and  a  fourth,  of  July  (last  no.  6),  of  Albano  and  the  vicinity.     The  Rome  series, 
almost    in   entirety,   and    some   of  the  others,   were  presented  in   1816  to  the   British   Museum. 
Seven  were  reproduced  in  Forty  Drawings  of  Roman  Scenes  by  English  Artists,   1911.     Those 
remaining  at  Barton  Place  are  mostly  monochromes  from  the  Italy  series,  to  which  belong  also 
Professor  Selwyn  Image's  two  drawings  and  three  of  mine.     The  Rome  series  is  mainly  on  What- 
man paper  (i2|  x  9!),  frequently  joined  together,  while  in  the  Italy  series  Towne  also  used  a  thin  laid 
paper  (8|  X  12^)  or  a  thick  (10  x  i5£).     The  former  laid  paper  was  used  up  in  Switzerland,  the  latter 
is  that  of  which  Towne  notes  on  a  later  drawing  that  he  had  brought  it  from  Italy.     The  numbering 
is  on  the  whole  in  chronological  order  so  far  as  the  day  of  the  month  is  given.     Very  frequently 
Towne  now  adds  the  hour  of  the  sketch  as  well  as  the  lighting,  a  natural  enough  step  if  colouring 
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dated,  there  is  no  certainty  that  they  were  coloured  in  the  order  of  the 
sketching,  nor,  even  if  they  were,  is  human  development  from  day  to  day 
uniformly  progressive.  However,  it  is  clear,  if  only  from  the  evidence  of 
a  series  of  unmounted  sketches  mostly  in  monochrome,  that  Towne,  with 
constant  set-backs,  moved  during  this  period  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  greater 
boldness  in  handling,  simplicity  in  design,  picturesque  selection  of  subject,  use 
of  colour  for  atmospheric  and  emotional  effect,  and  generally  in  all  the  qualities 
which  make  a  landscape  painter. 

The  first  drawings,  made  at  Geneva  on  his  way  out  [Nos.  i  and  2,  Sept.  7, 
1780,  B.M.  i  (i)  (a)  and  (b)],  are  exquisitely  coloured  but  timid  compositions, 
more  unified  and  finished  than  anything  remaining  of  his  earlier  work,  but  still 
conventional  and  similar  to  many  of  the  drawings  now  being  produced  at  home. 
The  earliest  small  Roman  drawings  are  conceived  in  much  the  same  vein, 
though  they  are  from  the  first  much  brighter  or  richer  in  colour.  A  view  of  the 
Tiber  (B.M.  i.  2  (a)  of  October  17,  1780  No.  3),  an  arrangement  of  river  with 
its  banks,  flat  land  with  a  tower  and  hills  in  the  distance,  is  almost  without 
incident,  but  its  blues,  greens,  and  yellows,  are  fresh  and  transparent.  The  next 
drawing  in  the  series  (B.M.  i.  2  (b)  No.  4),  also  a  view  of  the  Tiber,  is  heavily 
coloured  in  violet  and  green,  broken  by  yellow  lights.  The  view  from  the 
Porta  Pia  (Rome  No.  5,  B.M.  3  (a)  of  the  26th  of  October)  shows  at  once  both 
tendencies  in  colour,  richness  in  the  foreground  ruins,  and  fresh  clear  colour  in 
the  admirably  managed  distances  of  flat  plain  and  hill.  In  this  drawing  an 
added  piece  of  paper  of  different  quality  has  absorbed  the  colour  less  and  shows 
the  delicacy  and  freshness  of  the  original  tints.  A  view  of  Martinelli  (Rome 
No.  10,  B.M.  5  (b)  of  November  2nd),  with  its  admirably  disposed  masses, 
subtle  lighting,  and  touches  of  local  colour,  is  the  best  of  several  examples  of 
Towne's  quiet  mood  in  miniature,  before  he  came  to  realize,  in  his  excursions  of 
May,  that  the  small  space  could  be  even  more  adequately  covered  by  a  more 
summary  selection  of  detail  and  a  broader  use  of  the  coloured  masses. 

In  the  larger  drawings  also,  bright  and  rich  colour  occurs  from  the  first,  and 
there  is  far  greater  concentration  of  effect  through  variety  in  space  and  detail 
than  in  his  earlier  English  topographic  portraits.  In  the  very  first  of  the  Roman 
series  (the  Colosseum  of  Oct.  16,  B.M.  i.  6)  Towne  contrasts  the  clear  outline  and 
violet  and  pink  brightness  of  the  ruined  tracery  against  the  piled  confusion  of 
green  vegetation  and  purple  rock  below.  A  number  of  other  drawings,  mainly 
of  the  Colosseum  and  the  Palatine,  are  of  the  same  type,  but  though  well 
executed  and  pleasant  in  effect,  they  remain  largely  topography.  There  is 
more  interest  in  the  drawings  of  the  interior  of  the  Colosseum  which  Towne 

is  not  completed  on  the  spot,  but  an  anticipation  of  a  practice  in  which  Girtin  was  considered  by 
Roget  (i.  91),  following  Holland,  to  have  been  in  advance  of  Aw  time  ! 
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studied  in  common  with  all  the  artists  of  Rome.  Its  endless  galleries  and 
colonnades,  sudden  contrasts  of  solid  wall  with  ruin  and  vegetation,  accidents  of 
brilliant  light  and  deepest  shadow,  served  as  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of 
effects  in  perspective,  tone,  or  chiaroscuro.  Its  influence  either  direct  or 
indirect,  through  the  engravings  of  Piranesi,  is  constant  throughout  English 
water-colour  art.  Towne  revelled  in  the  model  itself.  Some  half-dozen 
drawings  show  him  executing  remarkably  accurate  and  bold  drawings  of  the 
complicated  structure,  reducing  it  to  the  simplest  terms,  and  producing  an  effect 
of  solidity  and  mass  by  the  lighting  and  by  the  subtle  washes  of  flat  violet  brown, 
which  he  uses  as  a  monochrome  basis  for  the  purpose.  The  drawing  reproduced 
in  the  British  Museum  Forty  Drawings  (No.  12, 18  Nov.  1780)  shows  less  than  some 
of  the  others  the  success  with  which  the  complex  perspectives  are  treated,  but  it 
gives  an  adequate  idea  of  the  accurate  drawing  and,  by  the  introduction  of  more 
landscape  and  lighting  than  usual,  serves  better  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  solidity 
which  in  some  of  the  others  may  be  merely  the  result  of  monotony  of  colour. 

These  drawings,  too,  are  faithful  rather  than  decorative  and  imaginative, 
although  the  realization  of  grandeur  and  solidity  comes  very  near  to,  indeed 
to-day  tends  to  be  completely  identified  with,  insight  and  imagination.  One  of 
the  small  drawings  dated  a  few  weeks  later  (Rome,  No.  20,  B.M.  8  (b)  of 
Dec.  12,  1780)  shows,  with  the  more  brilliant  clear  colouring,  a  definite  feeling 
for  massive  composition  and  a  real  power  of  expressing,  even  on  a  small  scale, 
a  sensation  of  grandeur.  In  his  Welsh  sketches  Towne,  like  all  the  English 
topographers,  showed  himself  attracted  by  the  broken  silhouettes  of  ruin  or 
castle  and  tried  to  reproduce  them  naively,  like  the  cardboard  structure  of  a 
theatre,  in  the  appropriate  setting  of  forest,  tree,  and  hilly  background.  In  this 
Roman  drawing  he  raises  the  ruin  high  upon  the  hillside,  leaving  the  foreground 
bare  of  detail  and  suggesting  the  distance  by  a  tiny  stretch  of  landscape  with 
one  flat  cloud  above  it  in  the  extreme  left-hand  corner.  His  bright  colour  and 
bold  shadows  make  the  bareness  strengthen  the  effect  of  sunlight,  while  the 
austere  composition  and  absence  of  all  niggling  brushwork  remove  the  drawing 
entirely  from  the  region  of  vignette. 

A  drawing  of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct  (Rome,  No.  29,  B.M.  ii.  3),  almost 
bare  in  the  morning  sun,  repeats  this  effect  on  a  larger  scale,  but  it  is  in  the 
richer  coloured  drawings  that  the  development  towards  massive  decoration  is 
most  pronounced.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  these  drawings  Towne  dispenses 
with  the  pen  outline  which  is  generally  a  marked  characteristic  of  his  work. 
Even  in  one  of  the  '  Grotto'  studies,  a  drawing  of  the  Palatine  (Rome,  No.  28, 
B.M.  ii.  2)  of  Feb.  9,  1781,  there  is  no  pen  work,  and  in  several  of  the  more 
topographic  drawings  it  occurs  rarely  in  the  richer  foreground.  In  the  '  Baths 
of  Titus'  (Rome,  No.  31,  B.M.  ii.  5)  the  huge  ruin  is  piled  up  in  full  light  with 
pure  brushwork  in  rose  red,  violet,  and  green,  a  bold  acceptance  of  coloured 
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mass  which  might  well  have  appeared  ugly  and  coarse  to  contemporary  eyes. 
The  next  four  drawings  in  the  series  (two  dated  Jan.  1781)  are  still  more  striking. 
In  three  drawings  of  the  '  Baths  of  Caracalla '  (Plate  LXI  (b)  Rome,  Nos.  32,  33, 
and  35,  B.M.  ii,  6,  7,  and  9)  the  great  ruined  walls  are  drawn  in  dark  chocolate, 
purple,  or  brilliant  brown,  with  the  rich-toned  massiveness  of  a  coloured  wood- 
block, and  are  spread  boldly  among  the  dark  green  foliage  and  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  clear  detail  of  the  distance  in  evening  light.  In  the  'Walls  of  Rome' 
(Rome,  No.  34,  B.M.  ii.  8)  something  of  the  effect  is  due  to  the  almost  too  great 
scale  of  the  solid  and  deeply  shadowed  purple  walls,  but  without  this  there 
would  be  less  brilliance  in  the  silhouette  of  the  buildings  above  and  in  the  patch 
of  light  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  shadow  beneath.  In  the  most  ambitious 
and  presumably  the  latest  of  this  group  of  drawings,  '  The  Tarpeian  Rock ' 
(No.  43,  B.M.  ii.  15),  Towne  has  attempted  to  draw  too  complicated  a  series  of 
structures  within  the  heavy  shadow.  Definition  is  not  required,  nor  is  perhaps 
possible,  and  the  perspective  appears  confused.  It  is  in  the  other  drawings, 
where  the  masses  are  left  solid  and  unbroken,  and  the  variety  obtained  by  the 
colour  and  detail  of  the  silhouette,  that  Towne's  bold  patterning  and  his  grasp 
of  mass  are  most  imaginative  and  unconventional. 

In  the  more  purely  landscape  drawings  Towne  had  apparently  at  a  very 
early  stage  made  use  of  colour  freely  for  atmospheric  and  emotional  effect.  In 
a  view  of  the  Tiber  (Plate  LXI  (a),  No.  2  of  Oct.  1780,  B.M.  i.  7)  he  had  enforced 
the  quiet  lines  of  an  evening  landscape  with  broad  flat  washes  of  luminous 
colour.  Most  of  the  other  drawings  dated  about  this  time  are,  however,  of  the 
neat  and  miniature  type  of  which  the  '  Martinelli '  has  been  taken  as  an  example. 
In  the  Naples  drawings  of  March,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  free  sketch  of 
tree  and  road  (No.  10,  March  24,  Miss  Buckingham)  and  a  bold  drawing  in 
dark  monochrome  of  a  Nymphaeum,1  he  is  on  the  whole  weak  and  confused. 
The  slighter  sketches  which  he  made  next  month  at  Tivoli  and  neighbourhood 
show  much  greater  certainty.  They  are  mainly  of  foliage  on  a  large  scale,  or 
of  landscape  or  buildings  on  a  smaller,  and,  evidently  noted  very  rapidly — as 
many  as  five  are  dated  on  the  same  day— are  as  a  rule  free  in  drawing  and 
broadly  toned  or  coloured  with  a  flowing  brush.  A  paper  with  a  laid  surface 
seems  to  have  aided  him  both  for  fine  pen  work  and  colour.  Two  of  this  type, 
views  of  the  Villa  Adriana  (Nos.  41  and  42  of  May  22),  belonging  to  Professor 
Selwyn  Image,  are  excellent  examples  of  his  combination  of  delicate  ink  outline 
and  bold  flat  wash.  Not  infrequently  among  these  drawings  scenes  which  are 
pure  Devonshire  recur  with  the  wiry  outline  and  timid,  even  wash  which 
belonged  to  their  representation  ;  and  in  several  of  the  large  and  coloured 
Roman  drawings  of  trees  where  Towne  hesitated  between  pure  flat  pattern 

1  No.  12,  March  19,  Miss  Merivale.     This  is  the  drawing  of  which  he  notes  that  Downman  had 
a  copy  (supra,  p.  105). 
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and  study  of  foliage,  either  the  pattern  wins  and  the  trees  are  simply  outlined 
shapes,  or  the  whole  is  a  confusion  of  rather  meaningless  detailed  drawing.  But 
in  the  monochrome  studies  he  learnt  to  indicate  the  shape  of  the  trees  by  their 
own  structure  in  masses.  A  large  and  elaborate  drawing  of  a  familiar  theme, 
gnarled  boles  of  trees  among  rocks  (at  Tivoli,  Italy,  No.  15  of  May  i),  coloured 
in  blues,  ochres,  greens,  and  indian  ink,  shows  the  effect  of  these  sketches  and 
is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  Towne's  strong  design.  In  it  there  is  little  com- 
plication of  planes  and  the  distance  is  treated  decoratively  for  its  line  only.  In 
two  similarly  coloured  drawings  of  rocks  surmounted  by  buildings,  seen  from 
a  distance  (Tivoli,  Italy,  No.  22,  and  Maecenas'  Villa,  No.  24,  B.M.  iii.  6  and  8), 
his  scale  of  tones  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  give  the  necessary  values,  and  his 
blots  of  dark  colour  are  in  themselves  neither  significant  nor  agreeable.  In 
still  wider  views  his  method  again  succeeds.  In  several  large  views  over  forest, 
lake,  or  plain,  of  which  the  Nemi  and  the  Albano  of  the  British  Museum  are  the 
best  examples,  his  combination  of  fine  outline  with  flat  well-toned  washes,  aided 
by  effective  catching  lights,  produces  an  admirable  effect  of  space  and  distance. 
Totally  distinct  from  Cozens  in  manner  and  handling,  less  subtle  in  their 
execution  as  in  their  melody,  these  drawings  have  much  of  his  quiet  grandeur 
and  sometimes  are  even  more  effective  as  bold  decorative  pattern. 

One  of  these  drawings  (Monte  Porzio,  Frascati,  Italy,  No.  56,  B.M.  ii.  24) 
is  noted  on  the  back  to  have  been  '  drawn  and  tinted  on  the  spot '.  The  colours 
used,  often  in  quite  elaborate  juxtaposition,  are  green,  blue,  yellow,  and  the 
violet  indian  ink  habitually  used  for  a  basis.  Others  in  similar  low  colouring 
seem  also  to  have  been  left  in  this  early  condition.  But  too  often  where  Towne 
attempts,  as  in  two  drawings  of  Tivoli  [Italy,  Nos.  7  and  8,  B.M.  i.  9  (a)  and  (b)], 
a  thundery  sky  effect,  or,  as  in  the  Sibyl's  Temple  (Italy,  No.  13,  B.M.  iii.  7), 
the  glare  of  a  summer's  day,  his  colour  tends  to  become  too  heavy  and  turbid, 
and,  encouraged  perhaps  by  the  laid  surface  of  the  paper,  he  loads  and  elabo- 
rates the  brushwork  of  the  foreground  trees.  Plain  washes  of  colour  would 
scarcely  have  the  force  of  his  dark  monochrome,  and  if,  as  is  possible,  the 
drawings  were  carried  far  in  monochrome,  would  not  even  serve  to  cover  it. 
The  most  worried  and  lurid  of  all  the  drawings,  one  of  Rocca  del  Papa  (No.  52, 
B.M.  iii.  13),  is  apparently  dated  1803  on  the  front.  This  suggests  that  some  of 
the  elaboration  in  the  other  drawings  may  also  have  been  added  much  later,  but 
since  it  is  noted,  alone  of  the  foreign  drawings,  as  '  drawn  in  outline  on  the  spot ', 
and  both  it  and  a  huge  drawing  of  the  Falls  at  Terni  (No.  52,  B.M.  iii.  13,  17), 
dated  1799  on  the  front,  arc  not  only  more  consistently  elaborated  than  the  others, 
but  also,  alone  of  the  series,  exhibit  the  feature  of  erased  outline,  it  is  safer  to 
accept  the  explicit  statements  of  the  inscriptions  and  assume  that  in  all  other 
drawings  the  touching  up  cannot  have  been  extensive.  The  difference  between 
two  large  drawings  of  Tivoli,  apparently  executed  about  the  same  time,  should 
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be  sufficient  warning  against  inferences  from  technique  to  date.  One,  a  view 
of  the  Cascatelli  (Italy,  No.  21,  Miss  Merivale),  is  as  feeble  in  colour  and  prosaic 
in  design  as  the  work  of  the  doyen  of  Englishmen  in  Rome,  Jacob  Moore.  The 
other,  also  an  exercise  on  a  familiar  theme,  the  grotto  at  Tivoli  (Italy,  No.  39, 
Miss  Merivale),  is  a  surprising  example  of  the  freedom  of  brush  work  and 
strength  of  colour  with  which  an  eighteenth  century  artist  could  treat  a  pure 
problem  of  light  and  shade. 

The  sun  of  the  Roman  summer,  on  Towne's  return  from  the  tour  to  Tivoli, 
cannot  have  been  favourable  to  outdoor  sketching  by  daylight  and  may  have 
caused  the  failure  of  two  large  panoramas,  Severus'  Arch  and  the  Forum 
(Nos.  49  and  51,  B.M.  iii.  10  and  15),  the  former  dated  July  18,  which  are 
brilliant  in  parts,  but  on  the  whole  mere  confusions  of  buildings  without  effect. 
One  architectural  drawing,  the  Temple  of  Concord  (No.  44,  B.M,  ii.  16),  is,  like 
the  Sibyl's  Temple,  highly  coloured  and  seen  in  full  sunlight.  Here,  too,  the 
trees  are  over-elaborated  and  heavy,  but  in  this  case  they  are  interesting  as  an 
attempt  to  obtain  relief  under  bright  light,  not  by  loaded  modelling,  but  by  large 
patches  of  colour.  The  enrichment  of  views  by  evening  light  was  a  more 
natural  procedure,  and  in  this  Towne  returned  to  the  methods  already 
employed  in  an  early  view  of  the  Tiber  noted  above.  In  two  drawings  of 
isolated  buildings  (Rome,  Nos.  37  and  46,  B.M.  ii.  10  and  18)  the  attempt  to 
secure  a  golden  glow  by  flat  washes  of  strong  colour  on  building  and  foliage 
needs  sympathetic  interpretation  as  a  direct  imitation  in  water-colour  of  a  very 
familiar  effect  in  oil.  In  a  drawing  of  L'Ariccia  (July  n,  B.M.  iii.  14),  belonging 
to  a  later  series  of  Castelli  views,  there  is  precisely  the  same  effect  of  sunlight 
flooding  through  trees  as  was  attempted  in  monochrome  in  Devonshire  and  in 
colour  in  Wales.  In  it  the  washes  are  flat.  In  two  drawings  of  groves  at 
sunset  (Nos.  52  and  53,  B.M.  ii.  21  and  22)  the  confused  effect  of  heavy  drawing 
and  gummed  colour  compare  badly  with  his  own  flat  patterns,  the  more 
restricted  dignity  of  Cozens,  or  the  sparkling  grace  of  Downman  in  similar 
subjects.  It  is  in  wide  views  of  Rome  in  strong  but  darker  colouring,  akin  to  the 
drawings  of  the  Baths  at  Caracalla  and  the  Walls  of  Rome,  that  the  evening 
effects  are  happiest.  In  two  (Rome,  Nos.  40  and  41,  B.M.  ii.  12  and  13) 
compositions  which  would  have  been  somewhat  empty  with  daylight  colouring 
are  entirely  transmuted  by  the  evening  glow.  Using  deep  browns,  yellows,  and 
quiet  greens  he  contrasts  trees  against  sky  and  distant  incident  against  dark 
foreground,  and  by  his  selection  of  tranquil  lines  and  solid  shapes  he  carries 
the  effect  of  declining  light  throughout  the  drawing,  and  expresses  the  special 
melancholy  of  such  wide  and  delicate  evening  views. 

As  if  in  deliberate  contrast  to  these  bold  effects  Towne,  towards  the  very 
end,  turned  to  an  almost  greater  simplicity  than  was  shown  in  any  of  the  earlier 
drawings.  The  'Sta.  Maria  Nuova'  (No.  42,  B.M.  ii.  14)  and  the  'Temple  of 
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Vesta'  (Plate  LXII,  No.  45,  B.M.  ii.  17)  are  exquisite  washed  outlines.  The 
former  is  bright  but  soft  in  pinks  and  violet,  the  latter  is  largely  a  violet-brown 
monochrome  with  much  of  the  paper  left  white,  some  parts  slightly  tinted  with 
yellow  and  ochre,  and  the  only  strong  colour,  if  it  can  be  called  strong,  in  the 
brown  ochre  roof.  The  interest  lies  entirely  in  the  fine  penwork  and  in  the  flat 
washes ;  so  much,  indeed,  in  the  former  that  Towne  draws  a  minute  clothes-line 
stretched  across  the  street  and  outlines  the  linen  hanging  from  it,  not  like  his 
French  contemporaries  for  a  picturesque  effect  of  contrasted  life,  but  as  an 
etcher  works  out  his  tracery  solely  for  the  joy  of  the  delicate  line. 

I  must  reserve  for  another  occasion  the  fuller  consideration  of  the  influence 
of  Rome  on  English  water-colour  painters,  noting  here  only  those  prominent 
characteristics  which  are  especially  exemplified  by  Towne.     In  a  general  way 
the  recognized  effect  of  Wilson  and  the  two  Cozenses  upon  the  younger  genera- 
tions is  sufficient  summarization   of  these  influences,   but,   in  detail,  the  old 
historians  were  so  much  exercised  to  show  that  the  art  is  purely  of  native 
growth,  that   they   tended   to   dismiss  as  something  exotic  and  passing  any 
tendency  which  could  be  connected  with  foreign  lands.     In  this  respect  a  clear 
distinction    must    be    made    between    the    Italianate    influences    which    came 
indirectly,  partly  through  France,  to  the  earlier  landscape  men,  and  the  effect 
upon  the  travelling  painters  of  an  actual  visit  to  Rome  and  real  experience  of 
Italian  climate  and  light.     One  chief  result  of  the  latter  was  a  broader  use  and 
wider  range  of  colour.     Towne's  work  does  not  stand  by  any  means  alone. 
Pars,  Cooper,  and  possibly  Skelton  before  him;   amateurs  like   Revely  and 
Gore;   even  the  architect  Payne  drew  Italian  scenes  in  strong  local  colour. 
John   Smith,    his   exact   contemporary,    who   was  the  first  according   to   one 
tradition  to  introduce  bright   colouring   into    English  water-colour,   and   who 
certainly  claimed  a  secret  process  as  early  as  1793,  most  probably  brought  it, 
with  his  sobriquet,  from  Italy  and  earned  his  monopoly  through  the  death  of 
Pars  and  seclusion  of  Towne.     Critics  have  not  unnaturally  been  blinded  by 
the  largely  monochrome  work  of  the  Cozenses,  forgetting  that  the  Towneley 
drawing,  which  were  copied  at  Dr.  Monro's  and  are  perhaps  the  most  familiar, 
are  sketches  only,  possibly  tinted  in  blue  and  brown  on  the  spot,  and  that  in  his 
finished  work  he  is  by  no  means  so  restricted  in  palette  or  effect.     His  early 
Roman   work  is  sometimes  even   brilliant.     Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes  attributes  to 
a  technical  cause,  the  quicker  drying  of  pigments,  the  difference  in  colour 
between  the  pictures  painted  in  Italy  by  Wilson  and  those  in  England.   Without 
challenging  the  correctness  of  this  theory,  it  is  possible  to  suppose  that  even  with 
him  in  oil,  something  may  be  due  also  to  the  difference  between  the  light  in  the 
two  countries,  in  which  not  only  nature  but  also  the  pictures  themselves  would 
be  viewed.    In  England  even  an  Italian  view  would  need  to  be  more  subdued  in 
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order  not  to  look  garish,  though  it  was  a  commonplace,  even  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  colour  which  might  be  appropriate  to  an  Italian  view  was 
inadmissible  in  a  representation  of  a  native  scene. 

The  idea  that  water-colour  was  in  its  origin,  as  it  certainly  was  in  its 
ultimate  development,  a  purely  English  art,  was  partly  founded  on,  if  it  did 
not  indeed  give  birth  to,  the  belief  that  in  Italy  at  any  rate  such  water-colours  as 
were  produced  were  all  in  gouache.  But  if  gouache  was  generally  preferred  by 
the  artists  in  Rome  other  than  the  English  for  its  brilliance  and  ease  in 
working,  it  was  by  no  means  exclusively  used  even  by  them,  and  though 
Robertson,  as  Mr.  Bell1  suggests,  may  have  learnt  to  mix  it  with  water- 
colour  at  Rome,  other  Englishmen  who  visited  Rome,  not  only  Towne,  but 
Marlow,  Cozens,  and  Smith,  did  not,  if  one  may  be  permitted  to  generalize, 
either  work  in  gouache  alone  or  mix  their  methods.  Pars,  who  before  visiting 
Rome  reproduced  one  of  his  Swiss  water-colours  entirely  in  gouache,  does  not 
seem  to  have  employed  it  in  his  Roman  views.  But  whether  the  foreigners 
could  teach  the  English  artists  anything  in  the  use  of  their  favourite  medium 
or  not,  Rome  was  the  meeting-place  of  connoisseurs  and  artists  of  every  nation, 
and  from  the  earliest  days  of  landscape  drawing  its  historic  associations  as  well 
as  its  picturesqueness  made  it  the  natural  centre  of  topographic  drawing. 
Every  one  who  visited  it  wished  to  carry  away  some  views  as  souvenirs.  In  the 
constant  activity  of  this  busy  circle — infinitely  more  active  than  anything  that 
England  could  show  with  its  occasional  order  for  an  engraver  or  an  amateur 
with  a  topographic  cabinet — it  was  only  natural  that  the  English  artists  should 
develop  more  rapidly  than  at  home,  though  the  influence  of  their  own  dark 
climate,  and  their  loyalty  to  a  tradition  which  was  still  fresh  to  them,  kept  them 
from  the  sparkle  and  'flutter'  of  their  continental  contemporaries,  and  made 
them  even  at  Rome  more  Roman  than  the  Romans  themselves. 


V.     SWITZERLAND,  1781. 

By  August  1781  Towne  had  left  Rome  with  Smith,  intending  to  spend 
a  month  or  two  in  Switzerland  before  returning  to  England.  Swiss  subjects 
had  already  attracted  a  few  English  artists.  John  Cozens  has  generally  been 
credited  with  the  discovery  of  Alpine  landscape  for  English  artists.  Apart  from 
his  father  he  was  preceded  by  Pars,  whose  drawings  of  the  Alps,  now  at  the 
British  Museum,  caused  some  sensation  when  exhibited  at  the  Academy  of  1771. 
Towne  must  have  known  these  well;  he  certainly  possessed  the  admirable 

1  Walpole  Society,  vol.  v.  54.  But  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  at  least  gouache  was  firmly 
established  in  England,  and,  to  cite  only  a  single  name,  Taverner,  one  of  the  many  fathers  of  English 
water-colour,  freely  used  the  mixed  method. 
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engravings  made  from  them  by  Woollett  and  others  in  the  seventies.  He  may 
also  have  seen  the  drawings  brought  by  Grimm  to  England  before  1770,  and 
had,  no  doubt,  shared  in  the  general  admiration  of  John  Cozens's  '  Hannibal 
crossing  the  Alps'  of  1776.  Towne  did  not,  however,  look  at  the  Alps  through 
the  eyes  of  Cozens  or  Pars,  or  any  one  but  himself.  His  powers  had  increased 
greatly  since  the  date  of  his  outward  journey,  when,  though  he  must  also  have 
passed  through  the  mountains,  he  only  seems  to  have  attempted  the  two  timid 
drawings  of  Geneva.  His  return  journey  took  him  by  the  Italian  Lakes  and 
the  Splugen,  through  Claris  and  Uri,  and  thence  to  Geneva  and  Chamounix,  and 
it  only  occupied  a  short  month.  White,  writing  from  Devonshire,  could  speak  of 
Towne's  tour  as  '  only  a  Welsh  expedition  on  a  grander  scale  ',  but  Towne,  as 
Jackson's  letter  shows,  found  it  full  of  'terrible  adventure',  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  constant  travelling  through  overwhelming  scenes  made  an  impression 
not  only  strong  and  personal,  but  even  turbulent  as  a  feverish  dream. 

The  most  salient  character  of  the  Swiss  drawings  '  is  their  severity,  indeed 
in  the  only  drawing  from  this  series  in  a  public  collection,  the  Domaso  (No.  n 
of  August  27,  1781)  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  by  some  bad  fortune  the 
most  unpleasing  and  least  successful  of  the  whole  group,  this  is  the  one  quality. 
A  more  characteristic  example  (No.  3,  Lugano  from  Mendrisio,  August  24, 
1781)  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Herbert  Home  and  shown  by  Mr.  Marsh  at  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  1915.  Its  very  dark  monochrome,  firm  outlines, 
and  severe  composition  are  typical  of  all  the  studies  made  on  this  paper.  Contrary 
to  all  the  accepted  canons  of  the  eighteenth  century  Towne  did  nothing  to 
soften,  but  everything  to  accentuate,  the  crushing  grandeur  of  the  mountains. 
He  does  not  dwell,  like  Pars  or  the  Swiss  draughtsmen,  on  the  pleasing  details 
of  valley  life  which  throw  back  the  mountains  into  a  distance  where  they  are 
picturesque  and  tolerable;  nor,  like  John  Cozens,  does  he  diversify  and 
etherealize  the  mountains  themselves  until  they  disappear  into  cloud  from  which 
at  times  they  arc  indistinguishable.  It  is  not  that  Towne  did  not  observe  the 

Apart  from  the  two  drawings  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  and  a  third  which  was  in  the 
Champernowne  collection,  and  may  therefore  have  been  obtained  direct  from  Towne,  all  the  Swiss 
sketches  that  I  have  seen  belong  to  Miss  and  Miss  J.  Merivale  or  myself.  The  former  are  all 
unmounted  and  are  largely  in  monochrome,  the  latter  are  all  mounted  by  Towne  himself.  There 
is  nothing  to  show  how  they,  with  a  few  of  the  Italy  series,  became  detached  from  the  main  collec- 
tion, but  it  was  probably  before  Towne's  death.  They  are  numbered  in  three  series,  apparently 
according  to  the  book  or  paper  used.  One  series  (numbers  from  16  to  59)  is  on  thin  laid  paper 
(8i-x6i  half  that  used  in  the  Italy  series).  This  includes  the  two  drawings  of  the  Sources  of  the 
Arveyron  which  are  on  two  and  four  pieces  joined  up.  The  second  (last  number  29)  is  on  a  paper 
measuring  laixgi  with  watermark  Honig.  The  third  (last  number  9),  only  used  for  monochromes 
or  outlines  of  Geneva,  is  partly  on  the  thick  laid  paper  of  the  Italy  series  and  partly  on  a  paper 
i2|  x  9|.  Practically  all  are  fully  dated  Written  indications  of  colour  or  substance  abound  espe- 
cially in  the  third  series.  Among  the  Barton  Place  drawings  is  a  facsimile  copy,  by  Towne,  of  one 
of  the  first  series  with  the  inscription  reproduced  on  the  back. 
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detail ;  the  monochrome  studies  especially  show  with  what  painstaking  care  he 
drew  in  microscopic  outline  the  most  astonishing  miniatures  of  house  or  tree, 
even  in  his  largest  panoramas  ;  but  the  very  detail  serves  only  to  emphasize  the 
overpowering  masses  above,  and  in  the  coloured  sketches  the  penwork  detail 
becomes  a  mere  accent  in  the  colour.  Frequently  he  dispenses  entirely  with 
foreground,  and  brings  his  mountain  masses  sheer  down  into  an  open  expanse 
of  lake.  This  is,  perhaps,  partly  due  to  his  impatience  or  want  of  skill  in  minute 
brush-work,  but  it  is  still  more  the  natural  expression  of  his  vision.  He  is  totally 
devoid  of  sentimental  enjoyment  in  the  Swiss  scenes ;  the  mountains,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  anything  more  than  material  for  coloured  patterns,  are  something 
hard  and  cruel  and  too  imminent  and  hostile  to  permit  any  thought  of  rustic 
bliss  or  primitive  innocence  in  the  valleys  at  their  base.  He  is  overpowered, 
almost  obsessed,  by  the  mountains  themselves,  and  draws  them  with  such 
downright  concentration  on  their  massiveness  that,  by  comparison,  even  the 
least  'poetized  '  of  John  Cozens's  mountain  drawings,  the  so-called  '  Elba '  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  or  the  more  fantastic  and  impressive  version  of 
apparently  the  same  subject — Cetara — belonging  to  Mr.  Girtin,  seem  to  owe 
their  savagery  to  their  diffuseness. 

Such  severity  of  vision  may  easily  pass  over  into  mere  naivete  and  barren- 
ness. Occasionally  Towne  falls  into  these  abysses  just  as  more  frequently  the 
contemporary  detailed  school  becomes  merely  pretty  and  flat.  But  in  his  better 
drawings  Towne  not  only  redeems  but  actually  expresses  his  severity  by  his 
pictorial  quality.  In  accordance  with  his  convention  he  trusts  very  largely  to 
outline,  not  only  for  the  exterior  contour  of  the  mountain,  but  also  for  its  bulk  ; 
unlike  Pars,  who  works  with  careful  detail  until  he  reaches  heights  which  can 
be  suggested  merely  by  the  lightest  touches  of  air-tint  or  tender  shadow,  or 
Cozens,  who  generally  builds  up  his  near  mountains  with  infinite  detail  of 
broken  surface  and  light  and  shade.  In  one  drawing,  '  Le  Reve '  (No.  38  of 
Aug.  28),  Towne's  lines  for  the  near  side  of  the  mountains  are  summarized, 
curved,  and  contorted  almost  to  the  point  of  stylized  decoration.  Even  the 
clouds  among  the  mountain  tops  are  frequently  outlined  as  part  of  the  linear 
pattern,  and  are  never  represented  by  merely  reserving  the  white  paper — a  trick 
so  characteristic  of  the  delicate  work  of  Cozens  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
had  Towne  already  seen  it  he  would  not  at  times  have  tried  to  imitate  it.  Nor 
does  one  device,  which  Towne  now  introduces  freely,  contradict  the  effect  of  his 
outline.  Often  in  the  Swiss  drawings,  even  in  some  of  the  monochromes, 
Towne  scratches  out  with  the  knife  the  whole  of  an  outline  when  it  is  in  the 
light,  thus  translating  his  emphasis  from  a  dark  line  to  a  bright  streak.  Some- 
times of  course  this  trick  simply  removes  a  line  where  it  is  not  wanted,  but 
generally  it  actually  emphasizes  the  contour  and  sometimes,  where  the  general 
mass  is  in  shadow  and  the  line  might  perfectly  well  remain,  it  is  partly  picked 
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out  and  indicates,  very  subtly,  like  Gainsborough's  touches  of  white  chalk,  notes  of 
illumination  enlivening  a  dull  hill-side.  Moreover,  as  Towne  now  uses  frequently 
a  reddish  instead  of  a  black  outline  (possibly  a  trick  learned  from  Smith),  the 
erasure  has  a  slight  ruddy  glow  within  the  white  and  brings  a  note  of  warm 
colouring  into  the  illuminated  silhouette. 

Outline  terminates  and  defines  the  masses  but  it  does  not,  of  course,  give 
them  their  character.  They  owe  this  to  contrasts  of  colour  or,  since  in  the 
Swiss  drawings  Towne  uses  a  very  restricted  palette,  to  modulations  in  tone. 
Occasionally,  as  in  the  drawing  of  Bisone  (No.  18,  Aug.  24),  where  the  whole 
scene  is  in  sunlight,  the  colour  is  clear  and  transparent,  almost  sweet.  In  most 
of  the  other  drawings  Towne  uses  successive  washes,  equally  flat  but  rather 
solid  and  of  course  varying  in  shape,  and  with  these  builds  up  the  bare  mountain 
side  in  all  shades  of  blue,  green,  and  violet,  toning  them  with  the  utmost  delicacy 
and  varying  them  from  drawing  to  drawing.  The  drawings  on  thin  laid  paper 
are  the  best  in  this  respect.  Occasional  large  clouds  help  to  diversify  the  light, 
but  in  none  of  these  drawings  does  Towne  introduce  complicated  effects  of  mist 
and  rain  such  as  are,  too  exclusively,  identified  with  atmosphere. 

Two  drawings,  both  exhibited  at  the  Grafton  Gallery  in  1911,  summarize  all 
that  is  most  characteristic  in  the  work  of  this  busy  month.  Both  are  views  of 
the  Source  of  the  Arveyron,  drawn  in  September  on  an  excursion  from  Geneva, 
where  Towne  had  rested  for  a  few  days  in  more  peaceful  country  before 
returning  to  the  heart  of  the  Alps.  In  the  smaller  of  these  drawings  (No.  52, 
Plate  LXIII)  two  vast,  almost  perpendicular,  mountains  rise  out  of  a  valley  which 
is  masked  by  a  glacier,  its  moraines,  and  a  wooded  hill.  These,  though  distant, 
form,  with  their  definition  of  high  light  and  shadow,  a  kind  of  foreground.  The 
flank  of  the  nearer  mountain  is  partly  in  sunlight,  and  falls  in  a  steep  broken 
curve  against  the  foreground  slope  of  hills  and  glacier.  The  further,  entirely  in 
shadow,  spans  the  whole  scene  with  a  gentle  arc  and  loses  itself  in  a  medley  of 
distant  peaks  of  which  the  most  distant  of  all,  a  brilliant  snow-covered  summit, 
forms  the  apex  and  keynote  of  the  picture.  Here  the  sky-line  is  lowest.  From 
this  point,  above  the  massive  unbroken  slopes  and  separated  from  them  by 
a  lightening  of  tone,  is  a  broken  chain  of  dark  peaks,  their  summits  irradiated 
by  touches  of  light  and  their  outlines  softened  by  thin  clouds  which  pass  across 
them  and  sail  into  the  sky  above  the  brilliant  whiteness  of  the  snow-covered 
peak.  Scarcely  any  colour  is  used  but  dull  violet-brown  for  the  near  hills,  rich 
blues  and  greens  for  the  mountain,  and  yellow  where  the  light  falls.  The 
towering  solidity  of  the  mountains,  the  depth  and  mystery  of  the  shadowed 
spaces,  and  the  clear  silhouette  of  the  peaks  are  attained  by  subtle,  almost 
imperceptible  gradations  of  tone,  while  the  lighting  and  balance  of  the  masses 
compose  a  concentrated,  subtle,  and  expressive  design.  Through  the  omission 
of  all  foreground  detail  and  the  veiling  of  the  silhouette  above,  there  is  nothing 
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to  disturb  the  unity  of  the  colour  scheme  or  to  spoil,  by  the  intrusion  of  variety 
and  finish,  the  austere  simplicity  of  the  vision. 

In  this  drawing  the  artistic  convention  has  so  thoroughly  dominated  the 
material  and  the  formalism  is  so  subtle  that,  though  of  course  it  is  far  from 
an  accurate  representation  of  nature,  the  illusion  it  produces  is  complete.  In 
the  larger  Arveyron  drawing  (No.  53,  Plate  LXIV)  nature  is  whittled  down  to  its 
most  elemental  features,  and  then  is  tormented  and  contorted  until  it  is  woven 
into  a  significant  pattern.  The  result  is  infinitely  more  limited  in  its  appeal,  but 
it  is  in  some  ways  more  remarkable  and  more  characteristic  of  the  artist.  With 
precisely  the  same  palette,  Towne  here  attacks  the  glacier  from  nearer  and 
opposes  it  to  moraine,  wooded  slope,  and  distant  mountain  in  much  the  same 
order.  But  in  this  drawing  the  centre  of  interest  is  in  the  glacier  itself.  It  fills 
the  lower  half  of  the  picture  with  its  piled  and  tumbled  blocks,"  rising  on  one 
side  to  a  pinnacle  and  ending  on  the  other  with  an  ugly  cavern.  Gradually  the 
ice  slopes  become  gentler  and  more  dignified,  balancing  the  huge  brown  rock 
beside  and  beneath  them,  until  they  end  in  a  quiet  noble  line  of  shadowed  snow. 
This  line  is  repeated  and  diversified  by  the  dark-toned  wooded  slopes  beyond, 
while  above  both,  tangled  foreground  and  quieter  middle-distance,  towers  an 
abstract  almost  ideal  mountain  cone  which  brings  together  conflicting  lines  and 
harmonizes  discords  with  its  solid  pyramidal  form.  Behind  it  and  above  are 
large  cumulus  clouds  which  are  lightly  painted,  but  seen  from  a  distance  float 
admirably  across  the  whole  space  and  give  the  necessary  diversity  and  colour 
to  the  top  of  the  picture.  It  is  impossible  to  say  in  this  drawing  where  pattern 
begins  and  characterization  ends,  so  intimately  do  the  abstract  forms  express 
the  artist's  vision  of  the  inner  meaning  of  the  scene  and  the  emotion  produced 
in  him  by  it.  Frequently  in  looking  over  Towne's  drawings  the  idea  of  Oriental 
or  quite  modern  art  is  bound  to  arise.  It  is  not  entirely  fantastic  to  suppose 
that  some  recollection  of  Fuji  San  dominating  a  Japanese  landscape,  on  screen 
or  painting,  occurred,  unconsciously  perhaps,  when  he  saw  or  drew  this  scene ; 
while — though  it  would  be  absurd  to  render  a  mere  resemblance  into  an  actual 
affiliation — just  as  many  of  the  flatter  drawings  of  trees  and  architecture  seem 
to  be  designed  for  tapestry,  so  this  one,  with  its  irregular  and  jagged  forms, 
strange  discords  and  sheer  contortions,  all  bounded  by  outline,  now  dark  and 
now  erased,  has  precisely  the  quality  of  an  incised  Coromandel  scene. 


VI.     ENGLISH  LAKES,  1786. 

When  artists  and  writers  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  contended 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  beyond  the  English  Lakes  for  subjects  of  moun- 
tain pictures,  it  was  because  they  saw  in  the  Alps  only  what  the  Lakes  could 
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give  them  and,  unlike  Towne,  were  not  startled  into  attempting  something  of 
larger  and  more  dramatic  intensity.  In  the  drawings  of  his  Lakes  tour  in 
1786'  the  mountains  tend  to  recede  more  into  the  distance,  as  a  properly  drilled 
mountain  should ;  occasionally,  however,  with  the  licence  permitted  by  Gilpin 
(Northern  Tour,  p.  88),  taking  its  station  in  the  second  or  third  distance  with 
equal  propriety.  Foregrounds  with  the  conventional  tree  tend  to  become  more 
important  and  there  is  greater  detail  in  the  incidents  of  intervening  valley.  The 
result  is  a  return  to  the  more  orthodox  timidity  of  contemporary  work,  and 
though  the  drawings  of  the  lakes  are  likely  to  be  more  generally  acceptable 
they  are  infinitely  less  inspired.  In  a  sense  they  are  parallel  with  the  more 
capable  and  less  ambitious  topographic  drawings  of  Rome,  which  have  only 
been  prevented  from  taking  their  place  among  the  normal  successes  of  the  early 
English  school  by  the  accident  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  whole  series  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Yet,  though  more  properly  behaved  and  easily  manageable  in  the  matter  of 
the  picturesque,  the  mountains  are  still  always  the  centre  of  Towne's  interest. 
He  still  places  himself  simply  and  directly  under  their  influence,  feeling  them 
blue  and  hard  against  the  sky  with  outlined  rocky  sides  and  definite  contours. 
A  frequent  and  somewhat  unorthodox  choice  with  him  is  the  great  shoulder 
which  is  only  saved  from  roundness  by  one  or  two  angular  breaks  and  diversi- 
fied from  too  great  a  monotony  by  the  pattern  and  tone  of  its  massive  sides.  Of 
this  alone,  with  a  tree  or  two  in  the  foreground  and  a  wooded  middle  distance, 
he  makes,  in  the  Luff  Rigg  (No.  5),  his  whole  picture.  In  others,  notably  a 
whole  series  of  double-page  drawings  from  his  sketch-book,  masses  of  trees 
with  their  slight  variations  of  dark  foliage  make  up  the  whole  composition 
against  a  line  of  mountain.  There  is  no  human  interest  in  the  scene  to  coun- 
teract that  of  the  mountain.  If  houses  are  introduced,  they  are  solid  white 
stone  buildings,  as  cold  and  hard  as  the  mountains  from  which  they  spring. 
Like  the  trees  they  form  with  the  mountains  a  massive  pattern,  but  they 
emphasize  still  more  with  their  austerity  the  silence  and  freshness,  invigorating 
but  acutely  desolate,  of  the  lonely  morning  among  the  hills. 

Preoccupied  with  clear  tones  and  definition  and  possibly  having  unusually 
good  fortune  in  the  matter  of  bright  weather,  Towne  works  in  the  Lakes 
drawings  entirely  with  outline  and  clear  transparent  colour.  In  a  few  drawings 
on  the  laid  paper  which,  as  he  expressly  notes,  he  brought  from  Italy  himself, 

1  The  Lakes  sketch-book  is  still  extant  and  is  in  the  possession  of  Miss  and  Miss  J.  Merivale. 
The  drawings  in  it  are  mostly  fully  coloured,  but  some  are  in  pencil  or  ink  outline,  and  others  in 
the  usual  bichromatic  underpainting.  Most  of  the  mounted  drawings  (in  the  possession  of  Miss  E.  and 
the  Rev.  M.  D.  Buckingham,  the  Misses  and  Mr.  Reginald  Merivale,  and  Mrs.  Solly)  are  from  this 
book.  They  are  numbered  to  40,  inscribed  and  dated  and  with  time  notes.  Other  drawings,  in  the 
possession  of  the  same  owners,  are  on  different  paper  and  of  different  sizes,  mostly  unnumbered 
and  sometimes  without  dates. 
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he  works  up  to  a  greater  richness  and  a  more  laboured  brush  effect,  and  in  two 
or  three  almost  miniature  landscapes  he  uses  even  more  vivid  and  opaque  pinks, 
blues,  and  greens  than  in  the  Swiss  drawings.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  microscopic 
pen  outline  of  the  Swiss  drawings  is  preserved  throughout  the  finished  picture, 
and  a  few  washes  of  blue  and  green,  with  Indian  ink  for  the  heavier  shadows 
and  faint  ochre  for  the  lights,  are  the  only  colours  used.  With  these  means,  as 
in  a  view  of  the  Valley  of  St.  John,  No.  36,  he  succeeds  in  catching  very 
adequately  the  passing  lights  of  evening  on  distant  hills,  and  in  it  and  in  a  Gras- 
mere,  where  the  effect  is  heightened  by  the  opposition  of  near  trees  to  the  water 
of  the  lake,  as  in  some  of  the  Italian  drawings,  the  details  of  the  middle  distance 
in  flatwash  over  the  outline  tell  strongly  against  both  the  mountains  and  the 
darker  trees  in  the  foreground  (Plate  LXV). 

Occasionally  he  erases  his  outline,  producing  by  this  means  in  one  lightly 
coloured  drawing,  No.  30,  of  Aug.  17  in  the  sketch-book,  a  most  happy  silvery 
effect,  and  in  two  remarkable  drawings  of  the  Boulder  stone  he  works  entirely 
without  pen  outline,  trusting  wholly  to  delicate  washes  of  faint  colour.  But 
equally  in  these  cases  he  attempts  nothing  but  a  clear  and  steady  sunlight  effect. 
In  only  one  drawing  (No.  8,  Rydal  Water),  'taken  at  the  going  off  of  a  storm', 
does  he  attempt  a  scene  with  a  strong  atmospheric  effect,  covering  the  whole  of 
the  mountains  and  the  valley  with  heavy  clouds  from  under  which  a  streak  of 
brilliant  light  issues  and  illuminates  them  strongly  in  part.  In  this,  though  the 
drawing  with  its  impersonality  and  its  strict  limitation  of  interest  to  the  natural 
effect  is  like  a  skeleton  which,  shortly  afterwards,  Girtin  was  to  clothe  in  flesh 
and  blood,  the  definite  outlines  and  simple  flat  contrasts  of  colour,  light,  and 
shade  are  quite  inadequate  to  render  the  atmospheric  effect. 

Similarly,  in  the  waterfalls  or  cascades  which  were  the  other  stock  subjects 
for  the  picturesque  traveller  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Towne  does  not  make  the 
faintest  attempt  to  produce  any  illusion  of  falling  water  or  rising  spray,  though 
this  had  already  been  very  successfully  introduced  in  the  infinitely  more  skilful 
brush-work  of  Cozens.  He  still  represents  the  falling  water  with  pen  lines  as  he 
did  in  the  Welsh  drawings  of  1777,  and  it  is  best  when  he  leaves  these  lines  on 
white  paper,  or  at  the  most  just  tinges  them  with  grey-blue  in  the  shadows,  and 
omits  the  thin  strokes  of  the  brush  which  he,  in  common  with  the  sea  painters 
of  the  day,  used  in  order  to  diversify  the  surface,  or,  still  worse,  the  irregular 
brush-work  intended  to  signify  ripples  or  waves.  He  is  not  really  concerned 
with  the  water  itself  except  as  a  method  of  bringing  light  and  variety  into  the 
pattern  made  by  the  disposition  of  masses  of  rock,  foliage,  and  the  stems  of  trees. 
Three  drawings  from  almost  precisely  the  same  close  point  of  view  exhibit,  in 
their  variations  of  line,  lighting,  and  mass,  his  intense  preoccupation  with  pattern, 
and  since  it  is  unlikely  that  they  were  all  drawn  upon  the  spot,  show  the  ease 
with  which  the  eighteenth-century  painter  could  dispose  his  landscape  material 
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and  play  with  it  until  it  fitted  his  decorative  purpose.  In  these  drawings,  one 
of  which  is  reproduced  on  Plate  LXVI,  there  is  a  development  from  the  high 
sky-line  and  silhouette  of  tree-tops  which  is  so  regular  a  part  of  the  attraction 
of  the  cascade  for  the  eighteenth-century  draughtsmen,  and  becomes,  in  one 
man,  Ernes,  almost  the  only  characteristic  of  excellence.  As  the  waterfall 
is  seen  from  nearer  and  higher,  the  silhouette  and  sky  are  eliminated  entirely 
and  are  replaced  by  the  shaded  gloom  of  the  wood  above  the  water ;  while, 
except  for  such  light  as  pierces  the  trees,  the  only  illumination  comes  from 
the  water  itself.  The  subject  is  difficult  and  calls  for  the  heavier  colouring 
and  more  forcible  brush-work  which  Towne  uses  occasionally  for  his  foliage 
studies  and  which  the  Italian  paper  was  capable  of  receiving ;  but  he  treats  it 
very  broadly  and  freely  and  succeeds,  not  only  in  producing  a  pattern,  but  also 
in  giving  solidity  to  the  rocks  and  trees,  depth  and  colour  to  the  shaded  portion 
above,  and  some  sense  of  the  distance  to  the  foot  of  the  falls  below.  The 
drawings  therefore  form  a  link  between  the  Italian  studies  of  dimly  lit  grottos 
and  such  careful  structures  of  large  and  elaborate  pattern  as  Cotman  in  the 
next  generation  composed  out  of  objects  close  at  hand,  a  rock  and  a  pool,  a  tree- 
trunk,  or  a  gate  beneath  a  wood. 


VII.     LATER  DRAWINGS,  1781-1816. 

The  period  which  follows  Towne's  return  from  abroad  gives  us  for  the  first 
time  water-colour  drawings  which  are  known  to  have  been  made  on  commission  or 
are  dated  much  later  than  the  sketches.  There  is  one  Swiss  drawing  of  this 
type,  dated  1784,  from  Batsford  Park,  and  one  drawing  of  Tivoli,  dated  1790, 
from  Barton  Place  and  now  belonging  to  the  Rev.  M.  D.  Buckingham,  while  seven 
drawings  of  1788  and  1790,  scenes  in  Wales  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exmoor 
which,  as  Towne's  own  notes  show,  were  ordered  in  1785  by  Sir  Thomas 
or  Lady  Acland,  still  remain  in  the  possession  of  their  descendants.1  An 
Oakhampton  Castle  of  1794  (from  Barton  Place,  Miss  Buckingham)  belongs 
to  the  same  group.-  For  several  of  these  the  original  sketches  are  in  the 
Barton  Place  portfolios. 

In  all  these  drawings  the  softness  of  execution  is  immediately  evident. 
Outline,  at  any  rate  with  the  pen,  has  disappeared,  and  with  it  all  the  crispness 
which  marked  the  original  studies.  In  the  Swiss  view,  which  is  a  fairly  faithful 
copy  of  one  of  the  most  savage  and  barren  of  Towne's  wayside  sketches,  the 
huge  rock  forming  too  great  a  part  of  the  picture  demands  an  outline,  but  it  is 

1  At  Holnicote.     My  thanks  are  due  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  F.  D.  Acland,  M.P.,  for  the  opportunity 
to  study  these  drawings  and  for  information  about  them. 

*  A  series  of  misfortunes  has  prevented  me  from  seeing  Mr.  John  Lane's  large  Naples  of  1798. 
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hesitatingly  put  in,  and  only  in  places,  with  the  brush.  The  colouring  is  mostly 
flat  and  the  effect  is  of  a  sketch  enfeebled.  The  Oakhampton  is  similar.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Tivoli  drawing  is  soft  throughout;  a  solid  building  up  of 
detail  in  mossy  brush-work,  very  cunningly  kept  together  and,  in  its  way, 
successfully  carrying  out  the  effect  of  sunset  under  heavy  cloud  on  coloured 
architecture  and  shadowed  rock,  but  lacking  altogether  in  the  force  and 
decoration  of  the  direct  Roman  studies.  One  of  the  drawings  belonging  to 
Lady  Acland,  a  version  of  the  '  Below  Llangollen '  of  1777  from  Barton  Place,  in 
a  rather  uniform  scale  of  grey-green  colour,  has  much  of  John  Cozens's  sombre 
poetry,  and  is  actually  akin  to  him  in  the  technique  of  the  trees.  In  the  others 
the  execution  is  almost  that  of  a  contemporary  needlework  picture ;  and  in  their 
original  gold  or  black-and-gold  frames,  and  with  their  somewhat  faded  condition, 
the  unpleasant  quality  of  the  handling  obscures  at  first  their  whole  purport,  and 
it  is  only  by  an  effort  of  will  and  patience  that  one  comes  gradually  to  appreciate 
the  elaborate  composition  and  manipulation  of  planes  and  lighting  with  which 
Towne  attempted  to  reconcile  the  fulness  of  Nature  with  the  conventions  of  his 
art.  The  scenes  are  pastoral  and  tame,  of  course,  and  with  one  exception 
could  not  have  been  treated  massively  and  in  large  planes  like  the  Swiss  or 
English  mountains  or  Roman  ruins,  but  even  so  Towne  has  altered  almost 
beyond  recognition  the  simple  lines  of  his  original  sketches,  and  so  great  are  the 
elaborations  both  in  composition  and  execution  that  one  almost  ceases  to  wonder 
at  the  three  and  five  years  which  elapsed  between  the  commission  and  the 
completion  of  the  drawings. 

The  absence  of  pen  outline,  especially  for  detail,  from  Towne's  drawings  of 
this  type  is  significant.  It  is  of  course  no  new  thing  with  him,  for,  as  has  been 
noted,  some  of  the  Roman  sketches  are  not  outlined,  and  in  many  of  the  English 
drawings  dated  after  his  return  the  outline  ceases  to  have  any  importance.  But 
on  the  whole  it  marks  a  different  motive  in  the  drawing  and  may  well  corres- 
pond to  the  difference  between  one  type  of  coloured  sketch,  in  which  the 
outline  is  strengthened  as  the  original  skeleton  of  the  scene,  and  a  finished 
picture  in  which  the  transitions  and  vague  contours  of  nature  are  imitated  by 
painting.  The  school  of  historians  who  attempted  to  magnify  Girtin  and 
Turner  by  crediting  them  with  the  invention  of  all  the  supposed  merits  of 
subsequent  water-colour,  naturally  ignored  all  the  efforts  of  the  previous 
generation  in  this  direction  and  classed  their  work  generally  as  tinted  outline. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  apart  from  the  analogous  method  of  Gainsborough  which 
persisted  through  Gilpin  and  Laporte  to  Dr.  Monro  and  thence  to  the  younger 
men,  brush-work  entirely  without  outline  was  quite  fully  developed  by  the  older 
generation.  It  is  a  distinctive  mark  of  the  style  of  both  the  Cozenses,  though  the 
father  could  in  another  type  of  drawing  work  solely  in  exquisite  pen  outline, 
and  the  son's  sketches  in  Switzerland,  like  Towne's,  are  mainly  outlined.  John 
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Cozens  especially  had  very  little  to  learn  in  the  way  of  brush  technique  for 
detail  or  atmospheric  representation,  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  this  characteristic  which 
led  Edwards  to  credit  him  with  the  artistic  paternity  of  Girtin  and  Turner. 
Taverner  occasionally,  and  lesser  men,  notably  Pars,  habitually,  though  of 
course  not  universally,  obtained  their  effects  with  the  brush  alone,  even  in  their 
preparations.  Already  in  1790  the  Artist's  Repository  could  devote  separate 
sections  to  Tinted  Drawing,  and  Painting  in  Water-Colours,  thus  actually  using 
the  term  which  Pine  fondly  imagined  was  invented  with  all  that  it  came  to 
imply  by  the  Society  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  encourage.  The  distinction 
between  coloured  outline  and  painting  in  brush-work  was  not  a  matter  of  date 
but  of  purpose,  though  it  was  no  doubt  through  the  growing  independence  of 
water-colour  about  the  year  1790  that  the  drawing  without  outline  and  with 
either  finer  brush-work  or  looser  and  more  fluid  washes  to  give  softness  and 
atmospheric  effect  became  more  prevalent.  This  style  only  developed  fully 
with  colour  in  the  new  generation,  but  the  history  of  the  art  can  never  be 
understood  unless  the  efforts  of  the  older  men  in  this  direction  are  correctly 
appreciated. 

Among  the  other  drawings '  remaining  from  the  second  half  of  Towrie's  life 
the  greatest  diversity  exists,  though  they  are  only  a  fraction  of  his  whole 
production.  Indeed,  their  variety  offers  a  salutary  warning  against  dogmatic 
assertions  of  authorship  on  the  evidence  of  manner  and  technique  alone.  He  did 
not  by  any  means  abandon  the  pen,  indeed,  in  some  drawings  of  Werington 2 
and  Cornwall  in  1799  he  elaborates  it  to  an  extent  quite  unparalleled  in  his 
earlier  work  and  occasionally,  down  to  his  very  latest  sketch-book,  he  has  gentle 
pastoral  scenes  with  microscopic  outline  and  cool  flat  washes  which  are  as  dainty 
as  anything  he  had  ever  drawn.  But  if  any  generalization  may  be  allowed  in 
work  so  diverse,  the  tendency  is  on  the  whole  towards  fluid  contour  and  broken 
colour.  The  character  of  the  subject  must  of  course  be  taken  into  account  for 
Towne  was  now  dealing  with  the  South  of  England,  not  even  with  Wales  or  the 
Lakes ;  but,  even  when  he  repeats  his  favourite  waterfalls,  either  he  tends  as  in 
a  Lydford  towards  elaboration  of  the  detail  and  consequent  confusion  of  the 
planes,  or  as  in  another,  unnamed  of  1795,  once  belonging  to  the  Champernownes, 

1  The  Barton  Place  collection,  now  mostly  in  the  possession  of  the  Misses  Merivale,  consists 
largely  of  mounted  drawings.  They  are  generally  dated  and  some  carry  numbers,  but  they  are 
much  too  few  to  enable  any  series  to  be  established.  There  are  also  five  sketch-books,  of  1809  and 
1810,  both  Wales  and  Cornwall ;  1812-15,  Dulwich,  Devonshire,  Windsor  ;  1813,  Oxford,  Warwick, 
Devonshire ;  1815,  Devonshire.  The  sketches  in  all  are  generally  fully  coloured.  Dr.  Percy  had 
a  Canon  Teign  of  1789,  and  I  have  acquired  a  few  from  different  sources.  Mr.  Hughes's  charming 
classical  composition  of  1793  belongs  rather  to  the  type  of  finished  drawing. 

!  The  Werington  drawings  are  reminiscent  of  de  Cort,  who  toured  Devonshire  in  1794,  under 
the  patronage  of  Ozias  Humphry.  The  Cornish  drawings,  outlines  from  a  sketch-book,  are  totally 
different. 
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and  therefore,  perhaps,  a  finished  drawing  and  not  a  sketch,  though  he  works 
almost  entirely  in  flat  wash,  the  contour  is  so  fluid  and  soft  that  all  effect  is  lost. 
Something  no  doubt  is  due  to  failing  power,  but  on  the  whole  this  tendency 
corresponds  with  a  general  development  during  these  years  of  transition,  when 
other  men  were  also  confined  to  England,  and  all  were  trying  to  adjust  their 
methods  to  the  naturalistic  representation  of  the  vague  effects  of  English 
atmosphere. 

Some  of  the  drawings  of  this  period  are  worthy  of  special  notice.  A  slight 
sketch  of  Peamore  of  1787  is  certainly  painted  direct  without  any  grey 
underpainting.  There  is  a  light  foreground  of  green  down,  a  middle  distance  of 
wood,  fields,  and  church  in  darker  green,  blues,  and  a  little  yellow,  and  above  blue 
hills  and  a  clouded  sky.  It  is  habitually  overlooked  that  the  method  of  direct 
painting  in  colour  was  well  known  in  the  eighteenth  century — indeed,  Grimm 
could  claim  in  1776  that  his  expeditious  method  of  colouring  over  a  grey  ground 
was  his  own  invention J — but  as  it  is  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  a  large 
use  of  Indian  ink  as  a  colour  among  others,  and  the  various  methods  of  dead 
colouring  are  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  dogmatize 
about  the  use  of  this  method  towards  the  end  of  the  century.  Towne,  certainly, 
as  a  rule  began  his  sketches  with  grey  and  blue.  But  in  the  case  of  this 
drawing,  where  the  subject  called  for  the  other  treatment,  he  equally  certainly 
employed  it,  and  the  result  is  a  simple  quick  sketch  in  quiet  but  adequate 
naturalistic  colours,  such  as  would  call  for  no  notice  if  it  had  been  drawn  half 
a  century  later.  A  Wemworthy  of  1796  is  a  queer  mosaic  of  flimsy  transparent 
colour.  Another  unusual  attempt  for  water-colour  is  a  nocturne,  Bunhay  by 
moonlight,  of  1792  :  naif  in  parts  but  remarkable  for  the  dryness  with  which  the 
darkness  is  treated  and  some  success  in  the  representation  of  moonlight  on  the 
water.  Some  four  drawings  of  trees,  probably  about  1800,  are  exceedingly 
dainty  and  careful  studies  in  pretty  transparent  colouring.  They  contrast  with 
earlier  studies  of  trees  in  monochrome  or  colour  with  strong  pen  notes.  Two 
Devonshire  woodland  scenes,  Ca'non  Teign  and  Peamore,  of  1803  and  1804 
respectively,  are  more  significant.  The  latter  is  a  return  to  a  subject  which  he 
had  attempted  at  every  stage  of  his  career,  large  trees  seen  from  underneath 
with  the  sunset  light  coming  through  their  dark  foliage.  Now,  however,  both 
colouring  and  pen  work  are  much  heavier,  the  gnarled  tree-trunks  are  even 
more  wrinkled  and  twisted,  and  the  whole  scene  though  imaginative  is  too  much 
broken  and  violent  in  treatment.  The  Canon  Teign  is  simpler  :  it  is  a  drawing 
of  tree-trunks  in  the  light  against  a  dark  background  of  wood  and  rock  with 

1  Gilbert  White,  Life  and  Letters,  ed.  Holt  White,  i.  289,  325  and  ii.  3.  Artists  Repository  (1790), 
Gilpin  (1792),  and  Dayes  all  speak  of  the  alternative  method  of  direct  painting  without  any  sugges- 
tion that  it  was  an  innovation.  The  analysis  of  the  methods  of  the  early  draughtsmen  is  far  too 
complex  for  treatment  here. 
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only  a  little  dark  blue  sky  showing  among  them.  On  the  left  there  are  very 
heavy  shadows,  now  coloured  with  much  greater  wetness  than  before,  over 
a  patch  of  toned  orange.  The  trees  are  awkwardly  drawn  with  a  summary  pen 
outline,  but  the  light  and  shade  are  well  managed  and  the  masses  are  simple 
and  effective  in  their'  opposition  and  pattern  as  in  the  Roman  architectural 
studies  or  the  Cumberland  cascades. 

The  date  of  these  drawings  brings  them  into  a  period  when  Towne  could 
have,  and  no  doubt  had,  seen  the  work  of  Girtin,  Turner,  Varley,  or  Cotman, 
and  were  it  not  that  they  are,  if  anything,  only  a  belated  repetition  of  his  earlier 
work,  they  might  be  regarded  as  indications  of  new  influences  from  the  younger 
men.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  easy  to  emphasize  Towne's  anticipations 
of  the  new  developments  and  to  magnify  his  importance  by  claiming  for  him 
actual  discovery  and  influence  over  the  new  men.  But  in  the  absence  of  any 
external  evidence  that  they  knew  his  work  or  assigned  any  weight  to  it,  it  is  far 
safer  and  no  less  interesting  to  regard  him  merely  as  embodying  characteristics  of 
his  generation  which  helped  to  form  the  next.  The  more  he  may  be  regarded 
as  living  in  isolation  and  in  a  backwater,  the  more  powerful  must  have  been  the 
tendencies  which  reached  him.  Moreover,  though  the  two  drawings  last 
mentioned,  and  even  some  pages  of  his  sketch-books  down  to  the  very  last  year 
of  his  life  show  that  he  never  deserted  his  old  ideas,  and  the  mounting  of  his 
Italian  sketches  until  at  any  rate  the  year  1811  proves  that  he  by  no  means 
disregarded  them  as  out  of  date,  it  is  primarily  in  his  early  work  that  Towne 
exhibited  precisely  those  qualities  which,  had  he  had  the  power  to  persist  with 
them,  might  have  made  him  a  force  in  his  old  age.  It  was  a  misfortune  or 
a  mistake  for  him  to  leave  Italy  so  early ;  perhaps  some  weakness  or  merely  the 
approach  of  age  led  him  in  his  English  views  to  attempt  a  detailed  naturalism 
which  was  uncongenial  and  in  which  such  men  as  Barker,  Nicholson,  or  Smith 
could  easily  surpass  him.  He  had  never  the  dexterity  of  brush-work  which  was 
necessary  for  their  somewhat  vapid  attempt  at  illusion.  On  the  other  hand  he 
was  not  a  strong  draughtsman,  nor  could  he  develop  the  contrasts  of  tone  and 
the  skilful  shaping  of  the  coloured  blot  which  in  Cotman's  early  work  adds 
liveliness  of  incident  to  decoration.  Towne's  special  skill  lies  in  the  management 
of  even  pen  line  and  in  subtle  modulation  of  colour  upon  a  flat  surface.  The 
one  gives  variation  and  tone  to  his  large  imaginative  patterning,  the  other  a  charm 
and  delicacy  which  vary  but  do  not  weaken  it.  For  these  qualities  alone  Towne 
deserves  a  high  place  among  the  earlier  English  draughtsmen,  and  further,  in 
the  very  absence  of  facility,  the  careful  study  and  simple  representation  of 
natural  forms  and  the  deliberate  building  up  of  large  decorative  patterns  there  is 
a  special  attractiveness  which  Towne  shares  with  the  '  primitives '  of  all  schools 
and  dates. 


A  LOST  MONUMENT  BY   NICHOLAS  STONE 

BY  HERBERT  C.  ANDREWS. 

THE  seventh  Annual  Volume  of  the  Walpole  Society  has  added  im- 
measurably to  our  knowledge  of  Nicholas  Stone  and  the  monuments  which  he 
erected.  At  the  same  time  it  opens  the  door  for  considerable  research  after 
unidentified  or  missing  works  of  the  artist. 

Fortunately  there  is  at  least  one  point  in  Stone's  Account  Book  which 
I  have  succeeded  in  clearing  up,  and  this  is  in  connexion  with  the  monument 
which  he  records  as  having  been  erected  in  1642  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Great  Berkhamsted  for  Mrs.  Baldwin  to  the  memory  of  her  late  husband, 
Thomas  Baldwin.  Stone  tells  us  that  he  received  for  this  ^40  'lese  thin  I  had 
for  Sir  John  Couts,  it  being  the  sam  modell'.  As  originally  erected  it  consisted 
of  an  altar  tomb  surmounted  by  two  life-size  figures,  which  held  open  a  pair 
of  doors  and  discovered  the  inscription  on  the  tablet  within.  '  Restoration ' 
played  havoc  with  this  tomb. 

The  position  which  it  then  occupied  can  best  be  described  by  reference  to 
the  view  of  the  Torrington  Tomb  given  in  Clutterbuck's  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Herts,  1815  (vol.  I,  p.  304).  This  tomb  stood  in  the  second  bay  of  the  north 
arcade  of  the  nave,  and  is  viewed  from  the  north-west,  looking  across  the  nave 
into  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Chantry  and  the  south  transept.  An  arcade  of  two 
bays  which  is  open  at  the  present  day  divided  transept  and  chantry,  but  the 
southernmost  bay  was  in  Clutterbuck's  time  blocked  up.  It  was  against  the 
eastern  face  of  this  walling  that  the  Baldwin  monument  stood. 

The  'restoration'  of  the  building  under  the  advice  of  the  late  William 
Butterfield,  F.S.A.,  in  1869-70,  played  havoc  not  only  with  the  Baldwin 
memorial  but  also  with  other  monuments  and  fittings.  As  one  of  his  bio- 
grapher's says,  '  Butterfield's  reputation  has  suffered  from  his  qualities.  An 
intense  individuality  pervaded  all  that  he  touched.  He  believed  in  his  mission 
and  knew  no  hesitancy.  His  early  connection  with  the  Camden  Society  and 
the  early  heresies  and  extravagencies  of  the  wanton  era  of  "  Restoration " 
caused  to  pass  under  his  hand  many  ancient  fabrics  upon  which  he  set  his 
mark,  and  left  in  the  main  nothing  else,  being  one  of  the  foremost  instruments 
in  the  destruction  he  laments  in  some  rough  notes  which  he  has  left  behind.' ' 

At  his  ruthless  bidding  the  Baldwin  monument  was  shorn  of  its  figures  and 

1  R.  I.  B.  A.  Journ.,  3  S.,  VII,  pp.  241-2,  1900. 
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doors,  and  removed  to  the  south  aisle,  near  to  the  spot  which  the  tablet  still 
occupies.  There  it  remained,  a  simple  altar  tomb  and  tablet  for  eighteen  years, 
until  further  alterations  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  it.  In  1888  the  organ  and 
vestries  were  put  into  the  north  transept,  thus  displacing  a  number  of  sittings  : 
so  in  order  to  make  room  for  pews,  the  altar  tomb  was  discarded  and  the  tablet 
put  upon  the  two  ugly  corbels  which  now  support  it. 

It  is  deplorable  that  such  treatment  should  ever  have  been  possible.  The 
late  Mr.  W.  L.  Spiers,  the  editor  of  the  Note  Book  and  Account  Book,  regretted 
that  it  had  not  been  possible  to  ascertain  the  locality  of  the  '  Couts '  monument, 
which  would  have  served  as  a  pattern  for  a  restoration  of  the  Baldwin  memorial, 
or  at  least  given  us  an  indication  of  its  original  appearance.  If  Stone  had  only 
recorded  the  erection  of  the  'Gouts'  monument  in  either  of  his  MSS.,  we  should 
have  had  some  guide  in  the  search,  but  by  its  absence  his  record  shows  an 
unsatisfactory  incompleteness,  and  incidentally  opens  the  door  to  the  claims  of 
other  monuments  as  being  on  stylistic  grounds  the  work  of  Stone. 

But  in  spite  of  this  drawback  it  has  proved  possible  to  ascertain  the  locality 
of  the  '  Couts '  monument,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  it  is  still  in  the 
original  form  in  which  Stone  erected  it.  Judging  from  the  date  of  Stone's  entry 
it  is  obvious  that  the  'Couts'  monument  was  erected  not  many  years  before 
1642,  and  from  his  wording  it  is  evident  that  it  was  ordered  by  '  Sir  John  Couts ' 
to  the  memory  of  a  deceased  member  of  his  family.  Now  there  was  no 
'Sir  John  Couts'  living  at  that  period,  but  there  was  a  Sir  John  Cutt  or  Cutte, 
and  what  is  more,  he  had  a  wife  who  died  at  the  right  moment.  Stone  must  be 
excused  for  his  spelling  of  the  names,  for  his  entries  show  him  to  have  been 
decidedly  deficient  in  phraseology,  orthography,  and  punctuation  :  and  after  all 
it  is  no  further  cry  from  Couts  to  Cutt  than  from  Balding  to  Baldwin,  but  more 
deceptive  since  to-day  Couts,  or  rather  Coutts,  is  a  more  familiar  family  name  in 
the  English  Peerage  than  is  Cutt. 

Starting  with  the  name  of  Cutt  the  district  to  search  was  naturally  that  of 
north-west  Essex,  since,  commencing  with  the  year  1502,  one  branch  of  the 
family  owned  Horham  Hall,  Thaxted,  for  more  than  a  century,  and  the  Hall 
itself  is  said  by  Leland  to  have  been  then  built  by  Sir  John  Cutt ;  while  his 
brother  Richard  Cutt  founded  the  Arkesden  branch,  which  lasted  for  two 
hundred  years.  But  though  their  memorials  are  found  in  the  churches  of  the 
district,  particularly  the  fine  Jacobean  altar  tomb  of  a  later  Richard  Cutt  who 
died  1592,  in  Arkesden  Church,  depicted  in  Chancellor's  Ancient  Sepulchral 
Monuments  of  Essex,  none  of  the  tombs  bears  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
Stone's  description.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  no  John  in  the  Arkesden 
branch  who  would  fit  in  with  this  search  :  and  the  ownership  of  Horham  Hall 
by  the  elder  branch  ended  with  the  alienation  of  that  property  by  Sir  John 
Cutt  in  1599. 
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But  throughout  the  sixteenth  century  the  elder  branch  owned  also  Childerley 
in  Cambridgeshire,  and  indeed  seem  to  have  made  it  their  residence  rather  than 
Horham  Hall.  Here  the  first  Sir  John  Cutt  depopulated  the  village  and 
destroyed  two  churches  in  order  to  form  a  deer  park.  It  was  here  also  that  his 
great-grandson,  another  Sir  John,  is  believed  to  have  entertained  the  Spanish 
ambassador  during  a  time  of  sickness  in  London ;  and  owing  to  his  magnificence 
exceeding  his  prudence  was  compelled  in  1599  to  part  with  his  Essex  estates.1 
In  later  years,  in  the  troublous  period  of  the  Civil  War,  Childerley  sheltered 
the  fallen  king.  In  June  1647,  when  Cornet  Joyce,  with  his  party  of  horse, 
performed  the  clever  manoeuvre  of  carrying  off  Charles  I  from  Holmby  House, 
for  the  Army,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  he  brought 
his  prisoner  here,  and  Cromwell,  Fairfax,  and  other  officers  had  a  quasi-friendly 
interview  with  him,  before  allowing  him  to  proceed  under  army  escort  to 
Newmarket.2  Sir  John  Cutt  departed  this  life  in  1615,  leaving  by  his  second 
wife,  Margaret,  who  was  a  daughter  of  William  Brocket  of  Brocket  Hall, 
Herts,  an  only  son,  another  Sir  John.  He  himself  was  buried  at  Lolworth,  the 
nearest  church,  but  his  son  appears  to  have  selected  the  south  chantry  of 
Swavesey,  a  more  pretentious  although  more  distant  church,  as  the  family 
burial-place.  He  married  as  his  first  wife  Anne,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Sir  Thomas  Kemp,  of  Ollantigh,  Wye,  Kent,  Kt,  and  on  her  death  in  1631  at 
the  age  of  48,  interred  her  at  Swavesey,  and  had  the  handsome  memorial  erected, 
which  survives  to  the  present  day  and  exactly  tallies  with  Stone's  description  of 
the  Baldwin  replica,  namely  an  altar  tomb  surmounted  by  two  life-size  figures, 
which  hold  open  the  doors  of  a  triptych.  Not  only  does  the  tablet  itself  bear 
an  inscription  to  the  lady's  memory :  but  the  inner  faces  of  the  doors  also  have 
been  covered  with  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  five  Sir  Johns  of  the  Cutt 
family  with  the  names  of  their  respective  wives. 

Thus  we  have  found  another  example  of  Stone's  work — the  only  one  in 
Cambridgeshire.  It  stands  to-day  as  originally  erected,  and  shows  us  the 
pattern  of  the  Baldwin  monument  at  Great  Berkhamsted  as  it  was,  and  still 
ought  to  be.  Hill's  Architectural  and  Historical  Notices  of  the  Churches  of 
Cambridgeshire,  describes  it  briefly  as  possessing  no  architectural  merit,  but 
had  the  author  been  aware  of  the  name  of  its  designer,  I  venture  to  think  that  he 
would  have  given  it  more  attention  and  have  been  correspondingly  less  faint  in 
its  praise. 

The  sequel  to  this  discovery  is  still  more  interesting,  and  has  resulted  in  the 
recovery  of  the  missing  figures  of  the  Baldwin  monument.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman, 
who  was  photographing  the  Baldwin  monument  to  illustrate  these  notes, 
recollected  the  figures :  they  had  been  stored  away  since  1870  as  of  little  or 

1  Essex  Archaeological  Society's  Transactions,  IV. 
"  A.  Kingston,  Hertfordshire  in  the  Great  Civil  War,  pp.  66,  71. 
VIII.  S 
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no  value,  in  some  rubbish  corner  or  cupboard  of  Great  Berkhamsted  church. 
Their  sculptor  being  unknown,  they  were  apparently  too  ugly  for  modern  taste, 
too  damaged  to  be  worth  repair,  but  yet  unavailable  for  sale— if  indeed 
a  purchaser  could  be  found — through  their  ecclesiastical  connexion.1  Under 
Mr.  Newman's  superintendence  they  have  once  more  seen  the  light  of  day,  and 
received  a  certain  amount  of  cleaning  before  posing  for  the  camera.  Damaged 
they  are,  but  by  no  means  beyond  repair :  and  although  the  doors  and  altar 
tomb  have  disappeared,  probably  purchased  by  a  stone-mason  as  convenient 
slabs  for  working  up  into  other  forms,  yet  with  the  Cutt  monument  for 
a  pattern  it  would  be  comparatively  simple  and  inexpensive  to  restore  the 
Baldwin  monument  once  again  to  its  original  condition,  a  condition  from  which 
it  never  ought  to  have  been  allowed  to  degenerate,  either  through  the  lapse  of 
time,  or  of  human  ruthlessness. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Bullock,  of  Cambridge,  for  the  loan  of  the 
negative  of  the  Cutt  monument  at  Swavesey  church.  The  photograph  was 
taken  under  most  adverse  circumstances,  and  was  successful  only  after  several 
journeys  from  Cambridge.  A  better  result  would  have  been  obtained  if  the  dirt 
of  ages  could  have  been  removed  from  the  figures. 

1  Cussans,  in  his  History  of  Herts,  states  erroneously  that  upon  removal  the  figures  were  buried 
beneath  the  altar  tomb.  They  had  lain,  ever  since  1870,  in  the  place  whence  Mr.  Newman  has 
recovered  them. 
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(a]  DETAIL  OF  THK  BALDWIN  MONUMENT,  GREAT  BERKHAMSTED  CHURCH,  HERTS.  (b)  THE  BALDWIN- 
MONUMENT,  GREAT  BERKHAMSTED  CHURCH,  HERTS.,  AT  THE  PRESENT  DAY.  (f|  DETAIL  OF  ONE  OF  THE 
FIGURES,  BALDWIN  MONUMENT,  GREAT  BERKHAMSTED  CHURCH,  HERTS.  (d)  FIGURES  FROM  THE  BALDWIN- 
MONUMENT,  GREAT  BERKHAMSTED  CHURCH,  HERTS. 
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